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PROCEEDINGS, DISCUSSIONS, Sec. 



[TAe Chavdier of Deputies jphich was in session when the Treaty was 
ratified^ (February ^ 18S2,) adjotimed on the I9th April following. It 
TV as again opened on the I9th of JV\n?em6er, 1832. The ^rst proceedings 
on the Treaty took place on the 6th of Aprilj 1833.] 

Saturday, April 6, 1833. 
Mr. HuMANx, Minister of Finance — 

Gentlemen: At the opening of this session, the King informed you 
that he would lay before you the treaty between France and the United 
States of America, signed on the 4th of July, 1831. We are now, by order 
of his Majesty, about to do so. 

^ The object and the result of this treaty, has been to put an end to the diflfer- 
«nces which have been embarrassing the relations between France and the 
United States. For more than twenty years the Federal Gk)vemment has 
been demanding indemnification for the confiscations of American vessels 
under the Decrees of Berlin, Milan,' and Rambouill^t, and also after their 
revocation. It likewise claimed remuneration for a certain number of 
vessels burnt at sea, by French squadrons, in order to conceal their move- 
. ments from the enemy. 

Without relating here tlie history and dispositions of the Decrees of Ber- 
I lin, Milan and Rambouill^t, it will be sufficient to recall to mind that these 
. acts, however vigorous and prejudicial to the navigation of neutrals they 
may have been, were only issued by way of reprisals for the orders of the 
i British Council. It was also as reprisals against France and England, 
) Ihat the United States on their part, ordered the confiscation of all French 
and English vessels which should enter their ports, and of all productions 
of either, country, which should be brought to America in vessels of any 
I nation. The adoption of such measures, it must be acknowledged, totally 
! changed the position of the United States with regard to the complaints 
i which had been provoked by the said Decrees; and the Federal Govern- 
ment, by endeavoring to do itself justice, surrendered its right to be indem- 
nified for confiscations made in virtue of those Decrees. 

There are, however, some exceptions, which equity requires should be 
made; and while it was clear'that France was not obliged to satisfy all the 
claims urged in behalf of American commerce, still there was a certain 

(number which could not in justice be refused. Such for instance as those 
on account of, 

American vessels seized and confiscated in virtue of the Berlin, Milan, and 
HambouilUt Decrees, before the owners could have had notice of those acts; 
American vessels condemned after the revocation of those acts, on the 
Ist of November, 1810; 

American vessels burnt at sea by the French squadrons. 
The Imperial Government had itself admitted the justice of the princi" 
pies of these exceptions, and a negotiation set on foot some time before its 
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tallj gave reason to suppose that an arrangement was about to be conclud- 
ed on bases analogous to that on which the Chamber is now called to 
deliberate. 

The Government of the Restoration, after having long repelled the Ameri- 
can claims, by declining to be responsible for the acts which had occasiotied 
them, had at length given up that ground. Like the Imperial Government 
it admitted that a part of the claims were well founded, and appeared ready- 
to accede to them, provided the United States, on their part, would admit 
some just demands which France had to urge against them. 

In addition to pecuniary claims of several kinds preferred by French 
citii^ens against tiie Federal Govc^rnment, France had yet to obtain satis- 
faction with regard to the 8th article of the Treaty of cession of Louisiana^ 
concluded in 1803, which assured to our vessels forever the treatment of 
the most favored nations, in tlie ports of that country. 

The Treaty concluded at Ghent, i^ 1814, between England and the 
United States, placed the English on the same footing with the Americans 
themselves, as to all duties in the ports of the Union. The French Go- 
vernment, in virtue of the said 8th article of the Treaty of cession, de- 
manded the same equality for our navigation in the ports of Louisiona; but 
the Cabinet of Washington replied, that the Treaty did not admit of such 
an interpretation^ and moreover contended, that as the Constitution of the> 
United States subjected all the States to the same regulations, it was not 
at liberty to grant to our navigation advantages in the ports of Louisiana^ 
the exclusive nature of which would have afforded to this State in particu- 
lar, a sort of monopoly of Frencli commerce. 

The United States' Government, although it always contested the prin- 
ciple of our demands, at length offered us, by way of accommodation,. aB 
important reduction in the duty on importation of our wiiies* 

Such was the state of the negotiation when the Revolution o ^July in-^^ 
terrupted it; it was soon renewed under the influence of the sympathies 
excited anew between the two nations by this great and memorable event. 

The principal difficulty was in the amount to be paid by France to the 
United States, which was estimated by the latter Government at no less 
than seventy-five millions of francs. 

In a word, the question was one in which the oldness of the claims^ the 
differences as to the pretensions, the difficulty if not impossibility, of aigiv^ 
ing at a precise and rigorous valuation, leave no other means of effecting a 
peaceable termination, than by an arrangemenj; between the parties in- 
terested. 

Political considerations had great weight with both parties in the nego-^ 
tiation, and much influence in bringing about the result; each being strong-* 
ly impressed with the necessity of putting an end to discussions which had 
already lasted too long, and the existence of which was a bar to the in- 
crease of reciprocal relations. 

The claims of the American merchants broi^ght forward at every session* 
of Congress, and necessarily alluded to in the annual messages of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, appear to have become rather a question of 
great political importance than one of mere private interests; and if tiie 
Federal Government was obliged by every circumstance to urge these 
demands, the French Government was ne less under the necessity of com- 
plying with them, as far as justice required, particularly as the United 
States expressed theirreadiness to give satisfaction for all our grievanceflu.. 



From these reciprocal considerations^ and for the sake of the union 
which they gave reason to anticipate, the Treaty Of July 4th, 1831, was 
concluded; it was ratified at Washington on the 2d of February, 1832. 
Sy it the amount of the American claims reduced, to one-third of that 
first demanded, is fixed at 25 millions of francs, of which 1,500,000 francs 
are to be retained for the payment of the claims which French citizens 
may have upon the Federal Government. On the other hand, the United 
States, in compensation for tlie advantages which the 8th Article of the 
Treaty of 1803 provided for our navigation ip the ports of Louisiana^ 
have agreed to make a tariff of duties on French wincs> of a nature so 
favorable, that for the ten years after the 2d of February 1832, th^y will 
be admitted into the ports of the union, at duties inferior to those imposed 
«n all other foreign wines. 

Finally, by an assimilation, which is to the interest of both countries, 
long stapled American cottons are subject to the same duties in France as 
short stapled. 

These are the principal stipulations of an agreement, which had become 
ndispensable; an agreement which> by removing out of the way of our 
relations with the United States, a question ever irritating, and likely to 
compromise them all, will give place to sentiments of amity, and to rela- 
tions of sympathy and union, which arose at an epoch glorious for both 
countries, and which so many causes of afiinity to many natural reasons 
tend to strengthen. This Treaty, gentlemen, it is true, adds another item 
to the Budget; but it is to acquit a debt, which, reduced to equitable terms, 
cannot be disavowed by us; which good faith should oblige us to accept, 
and the settlement of which was required by the exigencies of true policy- 
But as we have seen before, this Treaty is not exclusively to the advantage 
of the United States; the engagements taken in it are reciprocal, and IJie 
interests of our commerce, as well as the rights of French citizens, to whom 
the American Gk)vernment is in debt, are thereby guarantied. 

Ever since the ratification of the Treaty, on the 2d of February 1832, 
the United States have been faithfully complying with the stipulations rela- 
tive to the reduction of duties on the wines of France. We, on our side, 
have begun to carry it into effect, by establishing an entire equality as to 
duties, between the Umg and short stapled cottons of the United States in 
our ports. The financial part of the treaty now remains to be executed, 
by acquitting, at the stated term, of which the first falls on the second day 
of next month, the sums stipulated, in favor of the American merchants 
and of French citizens to whom the United States are indebted. To this 
effect, we have the honor of submitting to the deliberations of the Chamber, 
the following 

BILL. 

Article 1. In order to carry into effect the Treaty between Franco and 
the United States, signed on the 4th of July, 1831, the ratifications of which 
iwre exchanged at Washington on the 2d of February, 1832, and by the 
terms of which, the sum of twenty-five millions of francs are to be paid 
by Fmnce, in six annual instalments, with interest at four per cent on the 
amount of each instalment paid, and of the others remaining unpaid, the 
Minister of Finance is authorized to place on the budgets of each year, 



from 1833 to 1838 inclasive^ the snms necessary to provide for the pay- 
ments stipulated by the £d Article of said Treaty. 

Art. 2. A credit is therefore opened for 1833 to the Minister of Finance 
for the sum of 5,166^666 francs 66 centimes^ for the following purposes: 

1. 4, 166,666 francs 66 centimes as the amount of the first sixth due on 
the 2d of February, 1833. 

2. One million of francs as interest due at the same time. 

Art. S. The sum of 1,500,000 francs which the Government of the 
United States has engaged to pay to France, to liberate itself from the 
claims of French citizens, shall be set down as received, in a special arti- 
cle of the budget, at the rate of 250,000 francs per annum, with the interesi 
thereon, according to the terms of the third and fourth article's of the said 
Treaty; a credit for which sum for 1833, is opened to the Minister of Fi- 
nance, for the purpose of acquitting the claims of French citizens whicl 
may have been admitted. 

COPY OF THE TREATY OF JULY 4, 1831, BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

His Majesty the King of the French and the United States of America 
animated with an equal desire to adjust amicably, and in a manner con 
formable to equity, as well as to the relations of good intelligence am 
sincere friendship which unite the two countries, the reclamations formei 
by the respective Governments, have for this purpose, named for theii 
plenipotentiaries, to wit: His Majesty the King of the French, Coum 
Horace Sebastiani, Lieutenant Greneral of his Armies, his Minister Secre- 
tary of State for the Department of ForeignjAffairs, &c. &c., and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, William C. Rives, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the said United States, near His Majesty the King of the 
French, who, after having exchanged Jtheir full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article 1. The French Government in order to liberate itself com- 
pletely from all the reclamations preferred against it by citizens of the 
United States, for unlawful seizures, captures, sequestrations, confiscations, 
or destructions of their vessels, cargoes, or other property^ engages to pay 
a sum of twenty-five millions of francs to the G<)vemment of the United 
States, who shall distribute it among those entitled, in the manner and 
according to the rules which it shall determine. 

Art. 2. The sum of twenty-five millions of francs, above stipulated, shldl 
be paid at Paris, in six annual instalments, of four millions one hundred 
and sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six francs sixty-six centimes 
each, into the hands of such person or persons as shall be authorized by 
the Government of the United States to i^eceive it. 

The first instalment shall be paid at the expiration of one year next 
following the exchange of the ratifications of this convention, and the 
others at successive intervals of a year, one after another, till the whole 
shall be paid. 

To the amount of each of the said instalments shall be added interests 
at four per cent, thereupon, as upon the other instalments then remaining 
unpaid; the said interest to be computed from the day of the exchange oi 
the ratifications of the present convention. 



Abt. d. T%e Govemment of fhe United States, on its part, for the 
purpose of being liberated completely from all the reclamations presented 
by France on behalf of its citizens, or of the Royal Treasury, (either for 
ancient supplies or accounts, the liquidation of which had been reserved, 
or for unlawful seizures, captures, detentions, arrests, or destructions of 
French vessels, cargoes, or other property,) engages to pay to the Govem- 
ment of His Majesty ("which shall make distribution of the same in the 
manner and according to the rules to be determined by it) the sum of one 
million five hundred thousand francs. 

Art. 4. The sum of one' million five hundred thousand francs, stipulated 
in the preceding article, shall be paid in six annual instalments, of two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs; and the payment of ^ach of the said 
instalments shall be efiected by a reservation of so much out of the annual 
sums which the French Grovernment is bound, by the second article above, 
to pay to the Govemment of the United States. 

To the amount of each of these instalments shall be added interest at 
four per cent, upon the instalment then paid, as well as upon those still 
due; which payments of interest shall be effected by means of a reserva- 
tion, similar to' that already indicated for the payment of the principaL 
The said interest shall be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present convention. 

Art. 5. As to the reclamctions of the French citizens against the Go- , 
vemment of the United States, and the reclamations of citizens of the 
United States against the French Government, which are of a different 
nature from .those which it is the object of the present convention to adjust, 
it is understood that the citizens of the two nations may prosecute them in 
the respective countries, before the competent judicial or administrative 
authorities, in complying with the laws and regulations of the country, the 
dispositions and benefit of which, shall be applied to them in like manner ^ 
as to native citizens. 

Art. 6. The French Government and the Govemment of the United 
States reciprocally engage to communicate to each other, by the interme- 
diary of the respective legations, the documents, titles, or other informa- 
tions proper to facilitate the excminction and liquidation of the reclama- 
tions comprised in the stipulations of the present convention. 

Art. 7. The wines of France from and after the exchange of J;he rati- 
fications of the present convention, shall be admitted to consumption in the 
States of the Union at duties which shall not exceed the following rates, 
by the gallon, (such as it is used at present forwinps in the United States,) 
to wit, six cents for red wines in casks; ten cents for white wines in casks; 
and twenty-two cents for wines of all sorts in bottles. The proportion 
existing between the duties on French wines thus reduced, and the gene- 
ral rates of tariff which went into operation the 1st January, 1829, shall 
be maintained, in case the Government of the United States should think 
proper to diminish those general rates in a new tariff. 

In consideration of this stipulation, which shall be binding* on the Unit- 
ed States for ten years, the French Government abandons the reclamations 
which it had formed in relation to the 8th article of the treaty of cession of 
Louisiana. It engages, moreover, to establish on the long staple cottons 
of the United States, which, after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present convention, shall be brought directly thence to France by the ves- 
sels of the United States, or by French vessels, the same duties as on 
short staple cottons. 
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which was to put an end to differences injurious to both countries^ and 
6mbarra9sing their political and commercisd relations. 

It is sufficient to remind you^ that it imposes a new c]]^arge upon France, 
which is not, however, without compensation; as, independently of the sum 
of 1,500,000 francs, which the United States engage to pay on account of 
the claims urged by France in behalf of its citizens, important advantages 
. have been secured for our trade in wines,* which are to enter the United 
States at reduced duties during the space of ten years. ^ You will, we 
have reason to hope see, that as our commercial interests and the rights 
French citizens to whom the United States are indebted, are thus secured 
by this Convention, the King's Government has fairly reconciled the sac- 
rifice demanded by the Treasury, with powerful considerations of equity 
^and policy. It is, however, the duty of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
give the Chamber all the explanations which it may desire on the subject 

The object of the bill is to give the Minister of Finance the necessary 
powers to fulfil the engagements contracted in the name of France, by 
the Treaty of July 4, 1834. 

BILL. 

Akticle 1. The Minister of Finance is authorized to take the neces- 
sary measures for carrying into effect the first and second articles of the 
Treaty, signed on the 4th of July, 1831, between the King of the French 
and the United States of America; the ratifications of which were ex- 
changed at Washington, on the 2d of February, 1832; and by the terms of 
which, the sum of twenty-five millions of francs is to be paid by France. 

Art. 2. The Minister of Finance shall provide for the execution of the 
dispositions resulting from the third and fourth articles of the said Trea- 
ty, by which the Government of the United States engages to pay to France 
one million five hundred thousand francs, in order to free itself from 
claims presented in behalf of French citizens, and of the public Treasury. 

The receipts upon this sum of one million five hundred thousand francs, 
and the employment of the same, shall be the object of a special account 
of receipts and expenses in the budgets of the State. 

Done at Paris, at the Palace of the Tuilleries, on the second day of 
January, 1834. 

^•'- '^^••-'^•-'-^— ^*- — ^ ^^ LOUIS PH.UJELPE. 

By the Mng: ^^^^^^"^^^ ' y ii—aiin'^*^^"^^_^^ 

. ^^ HuMi35'Sri!BWiister7)TT^ '**'*'*vin«#« 

The President of the Chamber: 

The bill is received and ordered to be printed; to be referred to the 
Bureaux. 

The committee charged with examining the bill, consisted of the follow- 
ing nine Deputies^ being one from each Bureau: — Count Jaubert, M. 
Bessieres, M. Jay, M. Realier Dumas, M. Berigny, M. Ganneron, M. 
Piscatory, Baron Bignon, M. Odier. 

On the 10th of March, M. Jay presented, on hehalf the Committee, the 
following 

REPORT: 

The committee charged by you with examining the Treaty concluded on 
the 4th of July, 1831, between France and the United States, fiiUy compre- 
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hended the importance of the objects with which it has been intrusted, and 
proceeded in tiiis investigation, with that conscientious attention and me- 
ttiodical application, which the nature of its duties required. Your com- 
mittee has conferred with the Minister of Foreign Affairs; it has obtained 
all the documents calculated to enlighten its judgment, which could be 
collected, and their authenticity and exactness were determined by two of 
its members. Finally, it has taken into consideration, the negotiations re- 
lative to thi claims of the United States, which have been suspended and 
recommenced several times since 1812. These* are the elements of the 
work of which I am now, in the name of your committee, to present you 
the details and results. 

Before entering on the examination of the Treaty of 1831, we have 
thought proper to give a sketch of the incidents which proceeded that trans- 
action. The facts go back to a period distant in point of time, and render- 
ed still more ancient by the multiplicity and the greatness of events, which 
seem to have thrown back the limits of ordinary life, for those who were 
their contemporaries. After a simple analysis, we shall come as rapidly 
as possible to the principal questions which we have to discuss and resolve. 

From the 18th of Brumaire, (Nov. 8, 1799,) France enjoyed the bene- 
fits of a regular administration, and beyond its limits victory had proved 
the power of our arms. It was at this time that the First Consul resolved 
to enforce the principle of free navigation, and to introduce the ordinary 
rules of national right into the maritime code of nations. This idea, at 
once grand, liberal and politic, ^as applied in the convention signed on the 
8th of Brumaire, in the year 9, (October 30, 1800,^ between France and 
Ihe United States; the right of blockade and its conditions, the right of 
search, and its regulations, are there settled in a manner conformable with 
morality, with the just interests of the belligerant powers, and with re- 
spect for private property. The lYeaty is only indeed a summary ex- 
position of the fundamental principle, that " the flag covers the property;** a 
principle to which France has always looked in her treaties, and which, 
thanks to the progress of general civilization, will one day effect the free- 
dom of neutral flags and the liberty of the seas. 

One only difficulty was from the beginning adverse to the conclusion of 
the Treaty of 1800. The American minister claimed indemnifications for 
losses sustained by several citizens of the United States, under the govern- 
ment of the Directory^esides others for cases of legal condemnation. By 
the second and fifth articles of this Treaty, the question was adjourned to 
a more convenient time; it was settled by a convention which is a comple- 
ment to the Treaty of cession of Louisiana of the llth Floral, year 11, 
(SOth April, 1803,) and which was signed on the same day. The amicable 
relations which had subsisted between France and the United States since 
the convention of 1800, continued to the reciprocal satisfaction of both 
nations, up to the moment when the British Government, then under the 
influence of the aristocratic party, took advantage jof its naval superiority 
and its insular position, to arrogate to itself the exclusive dominion over 
the seas. Such a pretension, followed up by acts, would give to naval 
warfare a character of irritation and vengeance, hitherto unknown. The 
Emperor Napoleon, for his own defence, was forced to make just repri- 
sals and to invoke a right which is paramount over all others — ^the supreme 
right of necessity. 

It was but a short time after the rupture of 'the peace of Amiens that 
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^JSngland first introduced these i^easures, equally repugnant to justice and 
to the laws of nations* A first order in council^ of June £4, 1803, forbade 

. the indirect commerce of neutrals between parent countryss and their colo- 
nies. This system received a still greater extension by other Orders in 
Council, especially by those of the 9th August,, 1804, of the 8th of April, 
and of the 16th of May, 1806, which declared the French coasts from 
Dieppe to Ostend, and from the Elbe to Brest, in a state of blockade. The 
evident intention of the British ministry was to deprive France of all 
commercial communication with other nations, and of all assistance which 
it might otherwise receive in time of scarcity. Already, in 1805, had an 
order from the Cabinet of St. James% authorized the arrest of every Ame- 
can vessel laden with goods or merchandise not the product of the United 
States. The Government of the Union passed an energetic act in Decem- 
ber, 1805, in reply to these hostile proceedings. It related to the impresss- 
ment of seamen, numl^ers of whom had been carried ofi*, although under the 
protection of the United States. 

"This act of the American Grovernment,'' says one of our colleagues, 
in a distinguished historical work, ^^ pleases the imagination and the'judg- 
ment, as it presents an instance of a nation, which, notwithstanding the 
extreme inferiority of its forces, preserves its dignity towards a powerful 
State.'^ — Bignon^s History of France* 

' Such was the situation of England with regard to France and the neu- 
tral powers, when Napoleon, whom victory had led to Bersin, conceived 
this system of continental blockade, on^hich judgments so various have 
been passed, but which the English themselves even now consider to have 
been the most dangerous blow ever struck at their power and commerce. 
From this period, Sie progress of our manufactures may be said to have 
begun. The aim of the emperor was to free Europe from its subjection 
to the industry of England. He gave the impulse, and that impulse has 
created capitals, and caused certain branches of manufacture to be carried 
to such a degi'ee of perfection, that competition being no longer dreaded, 
those barriers which prevent reciprocal interchange among nations, and 
which carry into a period of entire peace, the restrictive combinations 
adapted to a state of war, may now be removed. 

By the deci*ee of Berlin, the empei*or declared the British Islands in a 
state of blockade; all English productions, without exception, were good 
prize; and no vessel coming from an English port could be received in a 
French port. The pride of Britain was wounded by this act of reprisal, 
and exhibited itself in the Order in Council of November 11, 1807. ^ By 
this Order, all the ports of France and its allies are declared to be blocka- 

. ded; all communication is interdicted to neutrals, as if those ports were 
effectively blockaded. Finally, articles, the produce of the United States 
m the colonies, exported to Europe by America, must be unloaded in Eng- 
land, and subject to the regulations and duties of re-exportation. The same 
measures were to apply to all vessels of otiier neutral i)owers, and the 
English cruisers were ordered to search and conduct them to England. 

The Emperor replied to these acts of violence, by the Decrees of Milan 
of the 23d November and 17th December, 1807. The one ordering the 
seizure and confiscation of every vessel wliich, after having touched in Eng- 
land, should enter a jKirt of France; the other declaring that every vessel 
which should pay any duty whatever to the British Government, should for- 
feit its national character. 
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In examimng the progress of this new maritime code, it is evident that 
France did not provoke its dispositions, but received them ready made from 
England. The strongest proof of this, is the opinion of the Emperor him- 
self on the Decrees, as expressed in his message communicating to the Sen* 
ate the extraordinary measures he had adopted: he says, <<It is with great 
pain that we have thus made the interests of individuals dependent upon the 
quarrels of Kings, and have been obliged to return, after so many years of 
civilization, to the principles which charajcteri%e the barbarism of the earliest 
ages* But we have been constrained, for the good of our people and our 
allies, to oppose to the common enemy the same arms which he wields 
against us. These resolutions are the result of a just sentiment of reci- 
procity, and have been inspired neither by passion nor by hatred/* 

Having defined the character of these violent legislative proceedings, we 
will now examine their effects on the United States, whose flag, at that 
period, covered every sea. A great number of American vessels were 
seized in obedience to the Decrees of Berlin and Milan, either in the ports 
of France or in places occupied by its troops, or by those of its allies. , Other 
American vessels were also seized by virtue of the British Orders in Coun- 
cil; but so extensive was the commerce of the United States at that period, 
that those losses, frequent as they were, were more than covered by the= 
profits.* 

H The Federal Grovemment issued a resolution on the 22d of December, 
1807, the object of which was to preserve Americans from the consequen- 
ces of these measures against neutrals. It established an Embargo in all 
the ports of the Union ; no American vessel could sail for any foreign des- 
tination, nor even go from one port to another of the United States, with- 
out previously giving security to the amount of double the value of herself 
and cargo. This resolution, which may be regarded not as an act of hos- 
tility, but as a means of preservation, did not answer the views of the Ame» 
rican Gk)vemment. The greate.r part of the American captains remained 
in £urope, and became the commercial agents of other nations. This cir- 
cumstance made the French Government more severe; and the Decrees of 
Berlin and Milan were most rigidly enforced. 

The American Grovemment on its part perceived the insufficiency of its 
Embargo Act, and replaced it by the Mn4ntercourse MU applying only to 
England and France* All vessels under the flag of either of those nations^ 
were forbidden from entering the waters or ports of the United States, from^ 
the 20th of May following; that is to say, from the eightieth day after the 
passage of the act, every vessel violating this act, should be seized and 
condemned; no product of the soil or industry of France or England, could 
be introduced into the United States, and all which was attempted to be in- 
troduced, #as to be seized and confiscated. It is to be remarked, to the 
honor of the United States, that vessels driven in by storm, were not sub- 
ject to the consequences set fortii in the Act — an exception worthy of a free 
people. 

The Mm-Intercaurse Act was undoubtedly a legitimate means of repri- 
sal, but it must equally be admitted, that it altered deposition of the United 
States, and effected their neutrality. The misunderstanding already exist- 
ing, was augmented by it; and it brought on the Decree of Rambouill^t of 
March £3, 1810, declaring that every vessel under the flag of the United 
States, which should, after the £Oth of May, 1810, enter a port of France, 
•r its Colonies, or any country occupied by its armies, should be confiscated^ 
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and the proceeds of the sale placed in the sinking fund, {caisse d' admortiS' 

sement.) 

Anollier Decree, of August 5, 1810, ordered that all sums existing in the 
said fund should be transferred to the public Treasury. This Decree 
conditionally revoked those of Berlin and Milan^ i^hich we^ to cease to 
have effect from the first bf the following November, in case the British 
government should recall its orders of blockade, and those subjecting neu- 
tral vessels to its regulations ; or the United States should cause their inde- 
pendence to be respected. The way was thus opened for a reconciliation, 
and we shall see what w^re the results. 

Here ends the series of repressive measures between France and the 
Unite.d States. It was soon observed, that such a situation was injurious to 
the interests of both parties; and the necessity of an understanding became 
evident. 

The United States had declared, that their Mn-Intercourse Act would 
xease to apply to the nation which should first revoke its Decrees affecting 
themselves. The French Government met these overtures favorably, and 
informed the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, that the De- 
crees of Berlin and Milan ^would, after the 1st of November, 1810, be 
regarded as if they had never existed, {comme mm-avemis) with respect to 
Americans. *• 

The Federal Crovemment, on being informed of this decision, declared 
by a proclamation of November 2d, 1810, that the Mn-Intercourse Jict 
would cease to apply to France and its Colonies ; at the same time it was 
ordered that the Act^ the term of which was on the point of expiring, should 
again be enforced from the 10th of February, 1811, if within that period 
the English Grovernment should not also have revoked its orders. 

England resolved to persist in this system, and the American Congress 
again applied its Non-Intercourse Act. This resistance to the orders of 
the British Council, decided the Emperor to declare, by Decree of 28th 
April, 1811, that the prohibitiye Decrees were definitively revoked with 
regard to the Americans, from the 1st of November, 1810. As there had 
been no war, there was no treaty of peace, and amicable relations were 
renewed between the two nations, without any positive Convention; a most 
extraordinary situation indeed, and one of which history offers no other 
example* To be sure, at that period, every tldng was out of the common 
rules. The struggle between France and England had become so violent, 
so much interwoven with passion, that reconciliation seemed impossible. 
The complicated drama, of which Europe, or rather the whole world, was 
the theatre, could only be concluded by one of those acts of fate, which strike 
nations with stupor, and impose upon them new conditions of existence, 
which, they can neither accept nor refuse. Destiny however Mkd not yet 
pronounced its Jiat. 

The first care of the American Grovernment was to demand indemnifi- 
cations for the seizures which it insisted had been illegally made. Mr. 
Barlow, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, was ordered to 
present and urge these claims on the French Grovernment; but the military 
events which so rapidly succeeded, rendered his negotiations slow; he, 
however, obtained favor for future relations. His official correspondence 
even shows, that he considered himself on the point of concluding a treaty 
of commerce. He went in 1812 to Wilna, on the invitation of the Duke 
of Bassano, Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the hope of terminating this 
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'arrangement; all was, however, frustrated by the disasters of our arm jy 
and the American negotiator himself died in a little village in Poland, 
living his work, unfinished. 

We shall now proceed to an analytical examination of the negotiations 
irtdch followed those of Mr. Barlow, from ISIS* to the conclusion of the 
Treaty of 1831. 

The first document in chronological order, is an extract from a report 
presented to the Emperor on the 11th of January, 1814, by the Duke of 
Yicenza, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Minister declared, that no 
indemnification ought to be granted for vessels seized in virtue of the 
Berlin and Mihui Decrees. <<But," he adds << these observations cannot 
apply to vessels seized since the 1st of November^ 4810, at which time 
these Decrees were refvoked in favor of the Americans — ^nor to the vessels 

« 

against which they were enforced, although they had no knowledge of 
them before their arrival in our ports — nor to those vessels which had been 
destroyed at sea by vessels of the State— ^nor, finally, to those seized at 
St. Sebastians, which they had entered under the persuasion that the ports 
of Biscay were open to them. 
The indemnifications amounted — 

For the first class, to - - - 1,800,000 Francs. 

For the second ... 1,700,000 

For the third - - - 2,200,000 

For the fourth - - - 7,000,000 



Total, - - 13,000,000 



^ These estimates,*' says the Minister, << were made from the lists of 
the vessels and sales furnished by the Department of Commerce; but as it 
)f| ^may be admitted, that the prices were generally below the real value, and 
li I fliat these lists are not yet complete, it may be supposed that the indem- 
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nifications to be granted, will surpass this sum, and may be stated at about 
18 millions of francs." 

The United States were then carrying on a difficult and glorious war 
with Great Britain. Under this point of view. Napoleon's policy had 
been effectual, and it is natural to imagine, that by receiving the claims of 
the Americans favorably, he vtdshed, at the same time, to do an act of 
justice, and to encourage them in their efforts. But he had not time; the 
hour was come. The empire, rendered illustrious to the last moment by 
genius and glory, but weakened by the general desire for repose, and 
especially by the absence of liberty, tottered and fell under the weight of 
all Europe. The Restoration arose mournfully upon these vast ruins; and 
a hew era began for France and for Europe. 

The Restoration could have but little sympathy with a Republic, found- 
ed on the principle of national sovereignty, and which had arisen with 
greatness and distinction from a revolution. So it is easy to perceive, in 
the policy of the various ministers of the Restoration with regard to 
the claims incessantiy urged by the United States, the manifest desire to 
evade them by every means i^hich circumstances and the interpretation of 
former treaties could suggest. We shall see them in the following reason- 
ings, while admitting the justice of certain claims, endeavoring to escape 
the consequences of such admission. 

1. The. 8th article of the Treaty of cession of Louisiana, concluded in 



1803, declares that French vessels shallbe treated on the footing of the 
most favored nation, in the ports of that country. But- by the Treaty of 
Ghent of 1815, the English received advantages in those very ports which 
•the French have not; France has, therefore, a right to indemnLScation for 
the damages which its commerce may have sustained from this infraction* 
The indemnifications demanded on each side, are to be weighed against 
each other; the questions are of the same character, and should be treated 
in the same negotiation* 
• 2. The King's Grovernment is not responsible for the acts of the Gov- 
ernment of Napoleon. It acqilits positive debts founded upon authentic 
titles, and susceptible of being made clear. Beyound this limit, the Grov- 
ernment does not consider itself obliged to make reparation for the afcts of 
spoliations and injustice committed under the regime of the usurpation. 

On the first point, drawn from the infraction of the 8th article of th» 
Louisiana Treaty, the claim of the Government was legitinlate. Its jus — 
tice was admitted by the Federal Government, and Mr. Rives, Ministe 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, was authorized to make itthesubjec 
of a separate negotiation. There was the difficulty. Propositions we 
made, and notes exchanged, but to no efieot The question, on being sub 
mitt«d to a commission, was determined in favor of the connexion betwee 
the two claims. I^he following are the conclusions of the Report of thi 
Commission, presented on the 31st of May, 1830. 

"It appears to us, that in making known to the American Governmen 
that the King's Government has determined never to make reparation fo«r 
the acts of injustice, violence or spoliation, committed under the Imperiak.1' 
Government, it might be declared that France surrenders all claims oki 
account of the infraction of the 8th article of the Treaty of Cession of 
Louisiana, on condition that the Federal Government, on its side, should 
renounce all claims relative to acts committed before the King's Govern-, 
ment was in power.*' 

There is every reason to believe, that the Commission, in proposing to 
unite two questions, which were declared repeatedly by the American ne- 
gotiators, to be independent of each other, was only endeavoring to gain 
time for the French Government, or to place it in a more favorable posi- 
tion for terminating the negotiation. 

We have endeavored to discover from the documents furnished to us, 
whether any principle had been adopted during the negotiations of the'peri- 
od, in order to arrive at the amount of the losses for which the United 
States required indemnification. 

We have found a decision made by the Commission on the subject, in the 
following terms: "If it were judged necessary to give satisfaction to the 
United States, on any of the species of claims advanced by them, we think 
tiie only proper mode would be, to estimate as nearly as possible, the 
amount of th^se claims, and give the United States Government a sum 
with which it should agree to satisfy the claimants." 

The negotiation, however, proceeded;' but all was interrupted by the 
revolution of July, which shook all Europe, and gave reason to fear that a 
war of principle would force France to resume her long victorious arms. 
Ill this position, the Grovernment thought it prudent and proper, seriously 
to resume its negotiations with the United States,, which had been raised by 
a long period of prospersty,to an eminent rank among maritime powers^ 
and were in a situation to make their flags respected. A commission was 
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appointed to proceed to a minute examination of the respective claims of 
the two countries, and propose a basis for a definitive arrangement. 

It is remarkable, that after a long discussion on the principle of the indem- 
nification, and on the terms of the treaty to be concluded, the majority of 
thiB commission had arrived at the same distribution o[ cases, and nearly at 
the same estimate which was presented to the Emperor in 18 14. So by 
each report there would be a just claim for the same species of cases. By 
the firs^ the amount of the indemnification was 13,000,000 francs; by the 
second, it was 13,747,000 ; but there is one notable difierence. The price 
at which the confiscated property was. sold, was, from the calculatiohs of the 
Duke of Vicenza, considercMl as in general below the real value, and the lir-t 
of vessels as incomplete; from which considerations the sum was raised L> 
1 8,000,000. In the second report, on the contrary, the cargoes were valued 
at only their price at the ^ lace of shipment; and the commission reduded 
the sum of the indemnification to 12,000,000 francs. 

The infraction of the Louisiana Treaty is but slightly noticed in the 
report of the commission of 1831. It left the Grovemment to deter- 
mine whether a counter claim should be founded on it, or whether it should 
be made the subject of a special negotiation. 

The estimate of the indemnifications presented by the Americans, was 
.widely difierent from those of either of our own commissions. According 
to a message from the President of the United States to Congress, sent 
July 6th, 181£, we had at that period taken from the United States — 

1. Before the date of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 206 vessels. 
S- 2. While those Decrees were in force, 307 " 

. 3. Since their revocation, 45 <• 

Total, 558 <• 

Mr. Rives, an active and skilful negotiator, presented, in 1831, claims 
for 485 prizes, valued at 14,000,000 of dollars, declaring, moreover, in his 
accompanying letter, that the lists sent did not comprise all the claims. 
The sum was, after the first examination, reduced to 13,000,000 of dollars, 
which, at 5 francs 40 centimes the dollar, made about 70,000,000 of francs ; 
equal to the demand made by Mr. Barlow, in his first note, during the nego- 
tiation of 1812. 

The above is a summary account of the negotiations which were termi- 
nated in 1831, by a Convention, signed on the 4th of July, the glorious anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence of the United States. 

It is to carry this Convention into effect, that the Ministry now asks the 
.concurrence of the Chamber. The same demand was made towards the. 
close of our preceding session ; a committee was ordered to examine the 
Treaty ; but the mere investigation of the papers presented on the subject, 
required a great length of time, and the report could not have been submit- 
ted to you bdTore the close of your labors. Under these circumstances, M. 
Beiyamin Delessert, one of tiie Committee, was requested to express its 
regret that the business could not be concluded wiliiin the time allowed. 
**A regret,'* added our honorable colleague, "which the Committee feels 
the more deeply, as it is convinced of the importance of the Treaty, and as 
several Chambers of Commerce, particularly those of Paris and Lyons, 
have expressed their ardent desire to see the matter prbmptiy settted.'* 

Your present Committee has employed, in the task assigned to it, all the 
zeal and activity which could accelerate a conclusion so impatiently expect- 

2 
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cd. H dired)od: its labor to the determiiistioii of three principal questiotti, 
each of whiclr will be di^cuidsM in its turn. 

1. Ar^ tike claimff of the United States founded on justice? 

2. Admitting the justice of tiie claims^ is twenty-five millions of francs 
more than tiietr legitimate amount? 

3. Are the commercial advantages granted by the Americans, to be con- 
sidered as sufficient compensaition for the losses which W0re sustained by the 
commerce of France in consequence of the non-observance of the Eighth 
Article of the Trealy of Cession of Louisiana? 

If tiie American Government had persisted in demanding, without 
exceptions, indemnification for the seizures made in virtue of the Decrees 
of Berlin^ Milan, asid Rambouillet, their claim, urged in that form, could 
never have been listened to. No doubt a time will come, soon, we hope, 
when private property will- be respected on sea^ as it now is on land; when 
the neutrality of maritime powers WiU be generally acknowledged in 
tii^ry, and practised. . Ever since the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, France 
has never ceased its endeavors to obtain these ameliorations in the code 
of national law. Such is still the wish of all who do not despair of 
seeing a complete alliance between morals and politics. 

But in the present discussion, we must refer only to the principles 
by* which Governments were guided during the wars of the Empire^ 
England forbade all commerce with France, under penalty of seizuro 
and confiscation, arid declared coasts blockaded on which there was not 
a single English vessel. The Imperial Government, in adopting the 
same system, and taking the same measures, exercised a jiist right to 
reprisal. Seizures by which the French suffered, had been made in Ame- 
rican ports; the acts of all parties were irrevocable. 

The question has been put on another footing. The Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United S1»,tes declared in 1812, that the Ammcan Gov- 
eortament confined its claims within the following limits: it regarded a^ 
flubject to restitution^ every seizure made since the first of November, 1810^ 
tiie date of tiie revocation, ais far as they affected Americans, of tiie Ber- 
lin and Milan Decreies. It attacked the seizures made before this period 
when tiieyhad not be^ conducted according to l^^t forms: thus every 
thing which did not result from a condemnation by the Prize Coilhcil; 
ererj thing which had been done before the Americans could receive 
notice of the prohibitive decrees — all seizures made in ports oiit of 
France, such as those at St. Sebastiims — ^were considered by tiie United 
States as illegitimate, and to be compensated. They also defmarided 
.reparation for the loss of a certain number of American vessels, whicilij^ 
kaving been met< at sea by Frendi vessels, were by them burnt or stink; 
ill order t6 conceal their movements from the enemy. 

It was upon these claims only, that discussions wetre carri<^ on. Totii^ 
ciimiBiission began by laying aside the principles of non-responsibility fi^ 
the acts of the imperial Govemofinent, which bad been tenfted a mnrphit 
Cknremment by the Restoraitiou. Such an exception was uhtenablie. A 
Ckrvemment is to other nations only tiie representative of that nation whot^ 
anterior relations it conducts. The acts of tte Emperm* weri^ tbcf a6fd 
of a most legitimaite powc^. The justice of certnin American c\kdhai» has 
been admitted in' principle; negotiations had' been begtin, and'wei^ on 
the point of being cohcluded. TMs poUtical proceeding of tiie Imperial 
OsFvemment'was to be comldered as tiie act of tiialt wMdi succeeded i^ 
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and whichy on entering into power^ took upon itself its burthens and ^ its 
adyant^ges. There may be an interruption in the existence of a Govern- 
menty there can be npne in that of a People. Grovemments, whateyjer be 
iheir pretensions^ being only representatives, if the reproach of usu)rpat|on 
had been founded on justice — and it certainly was not — ^it could not pre- 
yail against those maxims of public law, which guaranty the rights and 
reciprocal duties of nations. 

Tnis point toeing established, your committee took up the demands p^ 
Mr. Aiy^s^ the American Minister, in 1831. They were presented under 
nine heads or classes; and he proposed to have them discussed by a joint 
conmiission, to be composed of commissioners from each countty. 'the 
keads, or classes, were as follows: 

1. Vessels not defiiiitively condemned by the Prize Council. 

£• Vessels destroyed at sea. 

3* Debts due for articles furnished* 

4. Condemnations made contrary to the Convention o^ 1800. 

5. Condemnations made since November 1st, 1810. 

6. Condemnations .made by incompetent tribunals. 

7. Condemnations made without observing the ordinary forms of pro- 
cedure. 

. 9* All seizures for which the Joint Commission may agree that indem- 
dification should be allowed. 

According to the opinion of the. Commission of 1831, it was decided, 
Ist. That there should be no mixed commission. 2. That we should trea^ 
{qf a fixed sum, the distribution of which should b^ abandoned to the Uni- 
^ States, accordi^ to general principles agreed upon between the two 
Governments. 3. That the heads^ or classes, proposed by Mr. Rives 
should be simplified and reduced to the following four, which had en 
adopted in 1814: 

1. Vessels seized before the decrees of Berlin and Milan were known; 
'that is to say, wiihin eighty days after their publication. 

.£• Vessels seiised after the 1st of November, 1810, the date ot the revo- 
cation of those decrees. 

3. Vessels seized in Sfpn, and sold at Bayonne. 

4* Vessels sunk or burnt by the French squadrons. 
, It has been the unanimous opinion of your committee, that the Govem- 
meht had acted justiy in admitting the American claims embraced within 
those limits as the basis of a definitive arrangement with the United 
States. 

The Gpvernnient acted justly; for, by the principles of Ae litws of 
nations^ ^if it be necessary to destroy neutral vessels in time of war^, for our 
•wn security, indemnification should be made for the injury. As to the 
seiziires at St. Sebastians, several circumstances — among otiiers, a letter 
pufblished by General Thouvenot^ commander of the military division of 
Gidpuscpa^ may have induced the Americans to believe that they might 
safely enter the port of that city, particularly as one American vessel ha4 
actually been allowed to unload and dispose of its cargo without molesta- 
tion. Our national honor was interested in the admission of tiie claims 
under this head. As to the seizures made after the revocation of the prohi- 
bjLtiy^ decrees, it must be granted that this retroactive proceeding was unjus- 
tjini^l^ especiiajly as the United States were at the very time commencing 
a war with Great Britain, ii^ vindication of their neutrality. Finally, S 
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is conformable with propriety, and with equity, that no prohibitive mea- 
sure should be carried into execution until after a period sufficient to give 
the parties whom it would affect, an opportunity of knowing it. Eighty 
days were allowed for this purpose, in reciprocation of the same period 
granted to French vessels by the American non-intercourse act 

Having admitted tiie justice of the American claims, we took up the 
second question, to wit: Whether the sum of 25,000,000 of francs could 
have been reduced? Or in other words, whether the Government could 
not have concluded a treaty with the UniteS States on less onerous terms. 

On this point opinions were divided. Some of the committee insisted 
that the American claims had, by changing hands, become much deprecia- 
ted; that the present holders would have considered themselves very fortu- 
nate in being able to surrender them at a price far less than the sum 
allowed them; and that if the Grovemment hsid urged this, it might have 
obtained better conditons. 

Your committee know no fact, and had no rule by which those asser-' 
tions could be weighed. In justice, the payment is due upon proof of the 
debt, to, the person who may be the holder of the claim. Let the public funds 
be ever so low, the capital is not the less justly due. The Grovernment did 
not inquire into whose hands the claims had passed, but whether the sum 
of twenty-five millions did not exceed their value. 

We will, therefore, without longer dwelling upon this consideration, 
which is foreign to the matter in question, proceed to examine the grounds 
on which the above estimate was founded. The documents presented were. 

Several official lists furnished by the administration of the custom- 
houses, of the vessels which were confiscated in Spain; of those seized in 
Holland and sold at Antwerp; of those seized by the French authorities and 
sold in the same port; and an official list found in the archives of the Prize 
Council, of thie American vessels condemned between the 1 st of January , 1 807, 
and the 1st of November, 1810; together with eleven lists drawn up under 
the Empire, from official sources, but incomplete. Among these we shall 
notice— 1st. A list of American vessels which had entered the ports of 
France before having knowledgeof the Berlin DecreeofNovember21, 18Q6, 
or the Milan Decrees of November 23 and December 1 7, 1 807. 2. A list of 
the American vessels confiscated in France since the 1st of November, 1810. 
3. The official list, furnished by the Minister of Marine, of the American 
vessels burned or sunk at sea by vessels of the French navy. 4. Several 
supplementary lists from the archives of the Council of State. 

After an attentive examination of these various documents, the five foK 
lowing lists wei*e made out, on which the estimate was founded: 

List wJ.— Destroyed at sea by French vessels, without any other mo- 
tive than the interests of our navy, 31 vessels — allow 31 vessels and 31 
cargoes, of which 4 were valued by the Rochefort Commission, to wit: 

Francs. Cent. 

The Hart, - » - . 80,205.27 

The Two Friends, - - - - 177,078.05 

' The Alpha, - - - - 105,119.32 

The Minerva, .... 264,525.85 

Total, - - - - 626,928.49 

List J?.^*Seized and condemned by the Prize Council, or by Imperial 
decisions, in virtue of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, before the expiration 
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of eighty days from their publication^ 42 vessels*— from which are to be de- 
ducted the Augusta, restored with her cargo — ^the America^ which had lost 
her nationality, having been previously captured by an English brig, and 
carried into Portsmouth — and the cargoes of the Spectator^ the Chartestony 
.the lEbemiOf and Thxymas Jefferson; which vessels were in ballast when cap- 
tured. There^remain, then, 40 vessels and 36 cargoes* 

List C — Seized in Spain and carried into Bayonne, 36 vessels; from 
which are to be deducted, the cargo of the Enterprise^ sold in Spain before 
ihe seizure, and the following eight vessels: the Ferseverance^ the DetLX 
JFilSf the Commodore RodgerSf the Camilla^ the Britannia^ the Spencer^ the 
JaUtff and the Radius. There remain, then, 28 vessels and 35 cargoes, of 
which the 35 cargoes brought 7,293,260 francs 99 centimes, clear of cus- 
tom-house duties* 

Twenty vessels only were sold by the custom-house for 262,075 francs; 
the other eight having been surrendered to the administration of Marine by 
Imperial decision. 

The custom-house duties on the 35 cargoes sold, amounted, according to 
the official return of the custom-house, to 8,223,935 francs 27 centimes. 

ListB. — Condemned, though seized since the 1st of November, 1810, 
15 vessels; from which are to be deducted, the Rojnnson and her cargo, be- 
cause the seizor came to an understanding with the party seized, with the 
approval of the authorities; and the BelisariuSy restored with her cargo to 
the proprietors. There remain, then, 1 3 vessels and 13 cargoes. 

List E. — Seized before the 1st of November, 1810, but condemned after 
the 28th April, 1811, that is to say, subsequent to the Imperial Decree re- 
voking the prohibitive decrees from and after the 1st of November, 1810, 
12 vessels; from which there being no deduction to be made, there are to be 
allowed 12 vessels and 12 cargoes. 

There are, then, 124 vessels and 127 cargoes for which indemnification 
should be made. 

The number of illegal seizures and sales having been estimated as nearly 
as possible; four methods were employed for arriving at their value* 

1* Calculating from the known value of the cargoes sold, either at Ba- 
yonne or at Antwerp, and the valuation made at Rochefort of the four 
vessels sunk, the mean value of each vessel and cargo was estimated at 
294,259 francs 18 centimes. 

2. Calculating from the valuations at Rochefort and the sales at Bayonne 
only, and excluding the sales made at Antwerp, the mean value of each 
vessel and cargo would be 214,841 francs 86 centimes. 

3. Calculating only from the valuations made at Rochefort of the four 
vessels in List Aj the mean value of each vessel and cargo confiscated 
would be 156,753 francs 9 centimes. 

4. Taking, for the vessels destroyed, the valuation 6f the four made at 
Rochefort, and for those condemned, the price of sale at Bayonne, the 
mean value would be, 

1. For each of the vessels destroyed, 156,735 francs 9 centimes. 

2. For each of the vessels condemned, 221,482 francs 63 centimes. 
The amount for the whole 124 vessels and 127 cargoes, would be, ac- 
cording to 
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Francs. Cent* 

The 1st method of ascertaining the value, - S^fiS4fSZ9.S^ 

2 ' " ' - - - - 27^45,605.16 

3 - . - - 2?,1 32,209.40 

4 - - - - 26,081,809.02 
Such were the calculations made by the Government for the purpose of 

arriving at the just amount of the indemnification. 

We have observed that- the claims presented at different times by Mr. 
Barlow and Mr. Rives, were for 70 millions of francs. These negotia- 
tors included in their estimates, the values of American vessels confiscated 
in Holland and sold at Antwerp, in virtue of an arrangement between 
Napoleon and the King of Holland. They also brought forward several 
other classes of claims, which could not be allowed. After numerous con- 
ferences, new discussions and reciprocal offers, the sum of twenty-five 
millions of francs was agreed upon as the amount of the indemnification 
to be paid by instalments, and bearing an interest of four per cent, per 
JEumum, until the whole sum was discharged. 

Various objections have been urged against the estimates made by the 
Government. 

It has been asked whether the four vessels and cargoes valued at Roche- 
fort, were subject to indemnification; there being no means of ascertaining 
whether they were, when destroyed, legally liable to seizure or not 

This uncertainty, and the principle {Incammoda vitantis melior quam 
cammodapetentis est causa,) requiring that in doubtful cases,the interpreta- 
tion and decision should be in favor of the party which loses, and not of 
that which gains, induced your committee to admit these vessels, for the 
determination of the amount of indemnification. 

As to list jB., one of our colleagues was of opinion that a list of which 
the commission of 1830 had no knowledge, should not be taken into con- 
sideration by us; he proposed, in fact, that we should examine no docu- 
ment which had not been produced in 1830 and 1831. To this, the reply 
was, that it would be difficult to justify such a decision, it being our duty 
to collect every thing which could throw light on our deliberations and on 
those of the chamber. Besides which, the list in question bore the same 
character of authenticity with the other documents officially furnished to 
the committee, and the vessels coming under that class were included in the 
lists found among the archives of the Council of State. 

The committee then examined an observation of the commission of 1830, 
relative to the sales made at Bayonne. That commission proposed to take 
as the basis of the estimate, not the selling price of the cargoes, but their 
price at the place of shipment; on the principle that colonial goods wer^ 
at that time excessively dear in France. This remark, made to the Go- 
vernment in order tiiat it might be used in tlie pecuniary discussion with 
flie United States, should be now reduced to its real importance. 

At the time the sales were made at Bayonne, that city was rather a place 
of war, than of commerce, and there could have been but little competition 
in prices; besides which, the obligation to pay the custom-house duties in 
ready money, and ihe precipitate sale made of so great a mass of colonii^ 
productions at once, must have rendered such sale by no means advanta- 
geous. Of this, the best proof is in the difference between the p;roducts 
of the custpm-hquse duties and of the sales; the duties amountiing to dtght 
ihillions, and tiie sales to but seven millions. On coinparing t|^p9$ ^WlSt 



with those made at Antwerp^ a dty of great comnmroe, and wheve there 
was much established competition, we shall be astonished at the lowness 
of the yalnatious made at Bayonne and Rochefort This lowness of price 
was acknowledged by the Duke of Yicenza in his report to the Emperor 
on the 11th of Jannary, 1814. The price of a vessel and cargo sold at 
Antwerp, was 354,000f. instead of £14,000f. which would have been its 
value in proportion to the estimate at Bayonne. It must therefore be admit- 
ted, that thiis latter valuation was not too high. 

Some members have expressed doubts as to the justice of the indemnifi- 
cation for the twelve vessels in List Bj which had been seissed before the 1st 
of November, 1810, and condemned after the 28th of April, 1811, the date 
of the official revocation of the decrees. It has been said, that the date of 
the condemnation was not to be considered, but that of the seizure only; 
that the twelve vessels were seized while the prohibitive decrees were in 
force; that they were of right under the jurisdiction of the prize council, 
and tiiat their condemnation was only the natural consequence of proceed- 
ings legally conducted. 

Your committee was aware of the force of this objection; biit taking into 
view the extreme rigor of the decrees, which had been declared by Napoleon 
himself ^^ to he a retvm to the barbarism of the early agesf^ and considering 
ttat if these decrees were to be judged according to the true principles m 
national law, in an age, not of barbarism, but of civilization, they would 
be esteemed as evils which are indeed authorized in a state of war, but for 
which satisfaction should be made; considering, also, that the matter in 
question between France and the United States, was not a settiement in 
lihich amounts were to 'be positively ascertained and admitted, but an act 
of mutual kindness, a commercial and political approximation usefol to 
both parties; tiiough presenting the objection in all its force, your committee 
has not thought proper to admit it as a ground of reproach to the ministry 
of 1831, nor to regard it as a sufficient motive for refusing to the present 
miniistry the means of carrying the Treaty into execution. 

Your Committee has endeavored to make estimates itself, for the purpose 
of comparing them with those made by the Government In so doing, it 
has however deducted from List A, one vessel and cai^o, (the Governor 
Barnes, captured by the D^anie,) because of the uncertainty as to the pre- 
cise date of their destruction ; admitting as certain the four vessels of List 
•^ and the twelve of List E. 

It has taken as the basis of its estimates — 

1. For the vessels burnt or sunk at sea, the mean of the four valuations 
made by the Commission at Rochefort, which is 156,735 f. 9 cent 

2. For the vessels and cargoes sold at Bayonne, tJie product of said sales^ 
deducting the custom-house duties, which piquet is 7,293,260 f. 99 cent 

S. For all other cases, the mean resulting fh)m the sales at Bayonne^ 
ccmibined witii the valuation at Rochefort, which is 189,108 f. 86 cent 
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From theocy we haTe arrived at the following estimates : 



Li$U 
A 

C 


Vessels. 
26 
4 
20 
53 
12 

115 


Cargoes. 
26 
4 
35 
49 
12 . 

126 


Frames. Cent. 
4,075,112 34 

vaJue uncertain 
7,555,335 99 
9,318,749 14 

yalue uncertain 


Francs. Cent. 
626,940 49 

2,269,306 32 


otal. 


20,949,197 47 
2,896,246 81 


2,896,246 81 

1 




23,845,444 28 





So the certain values amount to 21 millions, and those which are uncer- 
tain, at nearly 3 millions. To which should be added the value of eight ves- 
sels not sold at Bayonne, and given to the administration of the Marine^ in 
virtue of Imperial decisions. 

These calculations come very near the estimate on which the Govern^ 
ment must have founded its ultimate determination of the amount of 
the indemnification. It appears from Mr. Rives's ccHrespondence, that he 
insisted at first on 32 millions. The minority of the Committee of 1830^ 
were in favor of admitting 30 millions ; their opinion, however, was not re- 
ceived, either by the majority or by the Government. 

A previous offer of fifteen millions had* been made and refused; new con-* 
ferences ensued, after which the Government proposed twenty millions, while 
the American Minister on his side came down to thirty millions. The Min- 
istry then in power, viewing the question as one of great political and com- 
mercial moment, resolved to put an end to these harassing negotiations, and 
the American Minister having farther lowered his demands, the sum of 
twenty-five millions of francs was finally agreed upon. 

If we compare the estimates presented by me, with those of the first valu- 
ation, made January 11th, 1814, which amounted to eighteen millions at the 
beginning, and take into consideration the known results of the convention 
of 1831, it must in honor be admitted, that the sacrifice imposed upon the 
Treasury of the State, how much soever it may be regretted, cannot be 
refused without wounding the principles of justice, and jeoparding the 
interests of our commerce and industry. Such is the opinion of your com- 
mittee. • . 

In the order of the discussion, we now arrive at the Treaty of Cession of 
Louisiana. By the eighth article of that Convention, French vessels were 
to be treated in the ports of Louisiana, on the footing of the most favored 
nation. France ceded that colony to the United States, and the commercial 
advant9ge3 which she reserved to herself, were a part of the price for which 
the cession was made; these being fixed in the Treaty, the American Grov- 
emment could neither limit the extent, nor the duration ; and it followed, 
that if other nations obtained more favorable treatment in the ports of Lou- 
isiana, France was entitled to receive the same. Thus, when England ob- 
tained, by the Ghent Treaty in 1815, the same privileges for her vessels in 
the ports of the United States, which were enjoyed by American vessels, 
France considered herself justified in demanding that her vessels should 
receive the same favor in the ports of Louisiana. 
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Two objections w^re made to.this claim. The United States urged, that 
the concession made to England was not gratuitous; that they merely 
granted the same advantages which their own vessels enjoyed in the ports 
rf the English Colonies; and that if th^ should receive from France the 
same favors, they would treat her in like manner. But this objection is 
controverted by the preceding observations. France had already paid the 
price of the privilege demanded, and that privilege had been granted to her 
without the exaction of any other conditions. 

The second objection raised by the United States, was, that they had no 
right, by their legislation, to grant special privileges in one part of the Fed- 
eral territory, which were not enjoyed by all other parts; and that therefore 
foreigners cannot be received in the ports of Louisiana in a manner differ- 
ent from that in which they are received in other ports of the Union. To 
this objection, it is sufficient to reply, that it was not urged when the Uni- 
ted States reserved for France these special advantages in the ports of 
Louisiana, by the treaty of 1803, which was ratified by Congress, accord- 
ing to the forms required by the constitution; yet, the system of legislation 
was then the same as at present. Besides, the intercourse between nations, 
is not regulated by the legislation of any one, but by treaties. The com- 
mercial privileges claimed by France were founded on express stipulations, 
in a treaty formally made; and if that treaty were to be modified, such 
modification could only be made with the consent of both the parties to it. 

It is therefore evident, that France had a right to demand reparation of 
the injury sustained by its commerce, in consequence of the proceedings of 
He Federal Grovernment. The difficulty consisted in finding some way in 
which this reparation could be conveniently made. Generally, when repa- 
ration or compensation is demanded, some material loss has been sustained, 
some object has been destroyed. But here, the case is different. The loss 
sustained by the French merchants was of the chance of trading advanta- 
geously with Louisiana; and that which is to be estimated, is an eventual 
benefit which there is no positive mode of appreciating. The United 
States, in order to resolve this difficulty, consented to a considerable reduc- 
tion in the duties on French wines in all their ports, for the ensuing ten 
years — a concession which has already proved highly advantageous to the 
exportation of our wines. The reparation is of the same character with 
Ihe damage sustained; profits are to be made in compensation for those 
^ich have not been made. The transaction is favorable to our foreign 
eommerce, which only wants opportunity of extension, to become flourish- 
ing. The United States now offer the most advantageous market for the 
products of our soil and industry. 

We have one^ last observation to make, on this important head. The 
Afinister of Foreign Affairs has told us, that from the researches he has 
made, the duties paid by French commerce exceed, by 400,000 francs, the 
sum which would have been paid, had France been treated on the footing 
of the most favoi^ed nation in the ports of Louisiana. On the other hand, 
the commerce of France, in consequence of the reduction in the duties on 
our wines, allowed since the treaty of 1831, has gained 1,200,000 francs. 
So the loss of which France complained, has already been well compen- 
sated. 

Of the 25,000,000 francs allowed as indemnification, 1,500,000 francs 
remain in the hands of the French Government This sum is destined to 
satisfy the claims presented by France, in favor of its citizens, or the pnb- * 
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lie Treasury, either for acticies sapplied long nncey and ai^imto tine |et- 
dement of which Kad been reserved, or for seizures, captu^^ detentiiup, anA 
illegal destruction of vessels, cargoes, or other French property. li jp 
left to the Government to examine the demands for indemnification nip^l 
by Frenchmen, some of which have been officially communicated to yopr 
Committee. We doubt not that all claims, founded in justice, will liie ni- 
mitted; such is the duty of the administration, and its honor and jvftniMi 
are interested in performing it. 

Tou have submitted to your Committee a petition, addressed to yo^ia 
the name of the members of the Legion of Luxemburg, by Mr. Briol^ 
tiieir attorney. They declare the United States to be indebted to thflpi 
for old services, and that they have on different occasions made fruitlflfip 
endeavors to obtain a settlement of their claims. They now propose, thft 
you should insert an amendment into the law in their favor. Yow 
Committee could not enter upon the examination of this claim, which If 
accompanied by no document. As to the amendment proposed, it ahodd 
not be taken into consideration; by adding any clause whatever to atreaty^ 
the Chamber would go beyond its constitutional limits. This right he- 
longs only to the Executive. The Chamber has the right to refuse fltt 
appropriations necessary for carrying into effect a treaty, which may 
appear to compromit the dignity, and interest of France, and to grant 
such appropriations, if the treaty be evidently concluded, according to tlu» 
rules of justice, and for the real advantage of the country. 

We have now to examine the main question in its most important char- 
acter, that is, in its political and commercial points of view. The treaty 
of 1831 has effaced the last traces of misunderstanding between tVQ 
free nations, the governments of which have the same origin, which hay^ 
no rivalship as to their respective interests, and which should be united by 
the same political views. This good understanding will be productive of 
happy results for both nations, at present, and in future. They stand in 
need of each other, and the natural alliance of nations is principally found- 
ed on community of feelings and interests. 

The United States are not in a situation to carry on manufactures, so an 
to compete with those of Europe, and especially of France. The high 
price of labor, the want of proper habits for such pursuits, and the eaae 
with which they may obtain the products of a fertile soil of almost unlimit* 
ed extent, must long prevent them from submitting to the irksome and 
steady laboi^i^fcllMLiMil^tw^ Tliey.willloAigcontiniie toi^ee&in agri- 
culture and foreign trade, that wealth and that power which are at pre- 
sent the most undoubted tests of the welfare of societies, and the strength 
of States. 

On the other hand, the Americans, without being artists^are fond of thjO 
arts; and without being manufacturers, seek for the more beautiful pro- 
ducts of industry. Bronzes, marbles, tiie costly fUmiture of our Parisian 
workshops, our jewellery, carpets, porcelain, silks, &c find in the Unit- 
ed States a daily increa3ing market The Americans consume our wines, 
and brandies; they adopt our fashion8,'and dress in our stuffs. The city 
of Lyons alone sent them last year silks to flie value of fifty milr 
lions of francs. And we in return, receive the raw material which WP 
want, ftnd which, aftor having been worked np, again crosses the oceanf 
and thus is kept np a constant uiterdumg^ to ti«9 great advance of iK>tt 
countHea; 
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Sparc^lj h»A ike ratifications of the Treaty of IBSI been ioxcbimged» 




K^eeping up a aiscriminaung auty oi ten per cent on tnose unportea 
m China, and has ever since that period, manifested, on all occasions) 
.the intention of establishing the most intimate commercial relations with 
jP'rance. The utility of these relations is generally appreciated in our 
manufacturing cities and maritime [iprts. Since 1830, tiie exportatioi;i of 
yfines and manufactures has considerably increased; a fact interesting to 
our agriculture and industry, which has had considerable effect on the de- 
liberations of your committee. The Americans undoubtedly participate 
in the advantages of this increase of trade, but that very circumstance is 
efficient to ensure ills extension and long duration. There is nothing left 
ai present, which can give rise to mistrust or jealousy between France and 
flie tfnited States. The two nations, whose fraternal flags have waved in 
triumph over the same battle-field, for the same cause, should look on the 
progress of each other with satisfaction, and advance in concert in the 
way to social perfection. Such is the only rivalship which should exist be* 
tween them. 

From these considerations, which I have sucessively indicated, and 
which are submitted for your impartial examination, your Committee pro- 
p)se the adoption of the following 

BILL: 

Abticlb 1. The Minister of Finance is authorized to take the necessary 
measures for carrying into effect the firtdt and second articles of the Trea- 
ty signed on the 4th of July, 18S1, between the King of the French and 
Hie United States of America, the ratifications whereof were exchanged 
«t Washington on the £d of February, 1832, according to which the sum 
of twenty-five millions of francs is to be paid by France. 

Abticj^ 2. The Minister of Finance snail provide for the execution of 
the arrangements resulting from the 3d and 4th articles of said Treaty, by 
which the United States engage to pay to France 1,500,000 francs, in or- 
der to free themselves from all the claims of French citizens, on the pub- 
lic treasury. The disposal and distribution of the above sum shall be the 
object of a special account of debtor and creditor in the budgets of the 
State. 



DEBATES. 

Friday, March 28, 1834. 

The Prksibent of the Chai^uper ov Deputies : 

Gentxemen: The order of the day is the discussion of the prqjet de 
ioif for cairying into execution the Ti?eaty of July 4, l^Sly betwi^n 
l^^oe apd ti^e United States, 

)i|. BOISSY J^IjkJfGJsAS: 

GsN txembn: If the Treaty submitted to us, offered any real advan- 
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tages for France^ if it were established on principles of justice and red: 
procity, I should not oppose the hill now before you; but as I ftnd inft 
none of those characters, I think that we should not agree to the paymm 
of an enormous sum, which the unfortunate situation of our finances don 
not allow us to part with gratuitously. 

The resistance made by the Restoration to these claims, should render 
us extremely cautious with respect to them; if the late Government, subject 
as it was to the immense demands made by foreigners, always refosea to 
admit those of the United States, how can we accept a charge of ii^ch 
even it would never acknowledge the justice? 

Three times, as you gentlemen all know, has the Grovemment proposed 
to you the bill which we are now discussing; and I frankly avow, thai the ^ 
reasons advanced in its favor by the Minister of Finances, on the 6th of ^ 
April, 1833, instead of convincing me of the propriety of the Treaty, have jj 
demonstrated the contrary to my satisfaction. It is only by the report of j 
our honorable colleague, M. Jay, that we can learn the true state of the 
question; I render all justice to the labors of the Committee, and to tiie 
luminous explanations which it has made; but I think that conclusions 
may be drawn from them of a nature entirely contrary to those at which 
it arrived. 

The Minister of Finance, in his reasons for adopting the bill, expressly 
acknowledges ^^that, however rigorous the Decrees of Berlin, Milan, and 
Rambouillet may have been, and however prejudicial to the commerce of 
neutrals, they were nothing more than reprisals against the Orders in 
Council of the British Admiralty; that the United States, on their part 
had ordered, by way of reprisal against France and England, the confis- 
cation of all vessels of France and England, and some other countriesy 
which should enter their ports, as also of all products of the soil or indus- 
try of France and England brought into the United States by any vessel L 
whatever. The adoption of such measures totally changed the position of ( 
the United States with regard to their complaints about the Berlin, Milan^ p 
and Rambouillet Decrees; and the Federal Grovernment," adds the Mi- L 
nister of Finance, "by endeavoring to 'do itself justice, had lost its right 
to indemnification for seizures made in virtue of these Decrees." 

Your Committee, gentlemen, has formally recognised this same princple; 
its report says, " Napoleon, for his own defence, was forced to make just 
reprisals, and to invoke a right paramount over all others — ^the supreme 
right of necessity"— and again: "In examining the progress of this new 
maritime code, it is evident that France did not provoke its dispositions, 
but received them ready made from England." 

So you see, that after such a recognition of the rigorous rights of war, 
France was forced to employ reprisals which had been provoked by its 
enemies, and imposed by necessity. We may well ask after this, how our 
Groverament could have subjected itself to the payment of twenty-five 
millions to the United States, which has confiscated (nir vessels and the 
productions of our soU and industry in vessels of wJiatsoever nation theif 
may have been introduced into America. 

Other nations at war with France, inade use of measures no less 
rigorous than those prescribed by the said Decrees, and no less prejudicial 
to the commerce of the United States, and in like manner confiscated their 
vessels and cargoes, by way of reprisals. From these nations, the Federal 
Government has demanded nothing, because it recognised, with respect 
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to theniy the principles and consequences of a mutual compensation* Why 
shmild we not claim the same right, since the Restoration so successfully 
used it in repelling unjust exactions. 

If our Gk>vernment be destined to submit to injustice from a nation which 
owes its very existence to the generosity of France; if we have not 
invoked a sacred right, which the Federal Government has respected in 
others; if we are to be under the necessity of again passing, as in 1815» 
under the Furcse Caudinod of all nations, a Treaty based upon the most 
rigorous justice can at most oblige us to pay only the excess of the injury 
sustained by this nation, which forgets that its independence was bought 
by the blood and treasure of France. It is only after an exact compari- 
son of their losses with those which we have sustained from them, that it 
can be known whether or not we are their debtors. The Government 
should have made such a comparison before it subscribed to a losing 
I'reaty. Your committee was aware of the force of fliis objection;, its 
reporter has informed us of the investigations into . which it entered; 
and we see that in order to determine the United States to declare 
war against England, and to encourage them in their" endeavors to sup- 
port i^ the Emperor Napoleon did attend to the claims advanced by th^ 
F^eral Government, and that negotiations were begun in 1812 with his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But that which was then the effect of his far-reaching policy, and 
afterwards the result of the sad necessity in which he had been placed 
by his dreadful reverses, cannot now be alleged as a reason fo^ paying 
a sum twice as great as that then admitted, without taking into account 
the losses' suffered by us, and for which we have on our part to demand 
satisfaction. 

The report presented to the Emperor Napoleon on the 11th of January^ 
1814, ("recollect the date and the disasters of that period,) by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, declares that notiiing is due on account of vessels 
seized in virtue of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and tiiat the indemni- 
fications for vessels seized after their revocation, may amount to thirteen 
millions. It is true, the Minister admrtted that making a higher estimate 
of the values' of the vessels and cargoes, this sum might be raised to 
eighteen millions. 

The Chamber will' not be deceived as to the real motive which^in 1814, 
induced this Minister to propose such a sacrifice to Napoleon, in order to 
engage the United States in a war with Great Britain; he yielded to the 
dire necessity in which his disasters had placed him, for, as the reporter 
observes, the last hour was come: but it would be a great mistake, to con- 
clude, from this, that the Imperial Government renounced the principle of 
compensation, to which the right of reprisal had given origin. This is 
pnsved by the fact that nothing was said at the time, about alleging in 
opposition, the claims of French merchants, on account of the confiscations 
or destruction of their vessels, made by virtue of the resolution of the 
Federal Government, or by its infraction of the Treaty of 1803. 

I acknowledge with the committee, that if the Grovernment of the Res- 
toration had opposed the demands of the United States on no other 
grounds, than that they were not called upon to repair injuries caused by the 
acts of the Emperor, it would have been in the wrong; but its resistance 
was based on legitimate motives, the justice of which was admitted by 
iheir Plenipotentiary, as the reporter informs you; I mean the infraction 
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of Uie 8fh a]rticle of the Louisiana Treaty. If to this be adde^i ^ 
luhount of losses sustained by our commerce, in consequence of tte 
political measures of the United States, I could prove that the Tnia!' 
ty of 1831 cannot receive your assent; for this I need not recur to 
to the acts and protocols of the Govemmient of the Restoration; I have 
oiily to repeat the words of the Minister of Finance, in h^ rea^ns alresr 
dy cited* He says, << that besides its just claims on account of losses,, 
and the pecuniary demands of various sorts, made by French citizens, on. 
the Federal Grovernment, France had yet to obtain satisfaction respectinj^ 
the 8th article of the Treaty of cession of Louisiana, which secured to 
our navigation 'in the ports of that part of the Union, the treatment of { 
the most favored nation; of which advantage it was deprived by the refu- | 
-sal to give the same privileges which were, by the Treaty of 1814, asaigii- 
ed to the English." Thus, gentiemen, although we may believe that w% | 
cannot require that mutual compensation, which the state of hostility has ' 
legitimated — although we may admit the basis which the Imperial Gk>veni- 
itient appeared wiUing to acknowledge, when near its downfall, in order , 
to preserve the support of the United States against England, yet must j 
we allow, that from these thirteen millions are to be deducted the losses of j 
French vessels, and the damages resulting from the infraction of the { 
Treaty of 1803. - i 

Those are rights, gentiemen, which establish the most just demands;, 
rights which should have formed the basis of the negotiations, and whicK 
we are new precluded from advancing, by the intervention of the Treaty.! 
In my opinion, the claims founded on them would exceed those of the.- 
United States; and were the latter even just, their amount cannot be, j 
placed in competition with the loss of the advantages of the 8th article dU 
the Treaty of 1803. T 

The Federal Government demanded from France, indemnification for L 
American vessels seized, confiscated, or burnt at sea, during the war of L 
the revolution. Tour committee acknowledges that the Imperial Groverq- f 
nlieiit had adopted measures as violent as tiie laws of war required, in L 
j^taliation for those adopted by the enemy. ? 

If the United States believed they had a right to indemnification by^ I 
France, they would have participated in 1815, in those d^graceful trea- I 
ties which Europe imposed upon her: they would then have obtained their 
part of the thousand millions, which her enemies appropriated to themselves. 
They did not do so, because they saw, even at that sad period, that such % 
claim was unfounded. 

In fact, gentiemen, you have seen, in the report of your committee,- tiiat| 
an Imperial Decree of the 5th of August, 1810, revoked conditionally! 
those of Berlin and Milan, which was to have eflTect from the first of Jfor' 
vember fbllbwing, if the British Government repealed its orders of block-, 
ade, or if the if nited States should have caused their independence tp Hit 
respected. That event happened, and put an end to reciprocal acts of 
hostility. If the Federal Government believed their right to indemnifica- 
tion just, it should have made it the condition of a return to recipirocal- 
rela:tions of good intelligence; by not doing so, it imposed on itself the 
obligation to demand nothing in future. 

.^ter an acknowledgment, which I regard as formal, of their abandon- 
ment of every demand, it is to be believed, that if the United States had 
not fo{*gotten the immiense sacrifices made by France, to secure their 



bdependence, they wbiild remember the misfortubes which she drew upon 
h^aifwlf by talking up amis to delEend the American insurrection: they Would 
hiaye recollected that events long passed, had been productive of losses to 
ttbbe whom they affected, and they would have endeavored to make us 
forget those sacrifices and misfortunes which are beyond indemnification. 
If, mying aside such weighty considerations, we are forced to confine our- 
sdVes to the Treaty which is submitted to us, what, gentlemen, do we 
And there? Twenty-five millions to pay; the loss of the advantages of 
tbe Treaty of 1803; and a diminution in the duties on long staple 
coftbns* 

What do they bffer in remuneration? 1,500,000 francs, as an indemni- 
fication for pecuniary claims, and a diminution of import duty upon our 
wihes, for ten years. 

Cm any one discover, in such stipulations, that reciprocity of advanta- 
ges which the Grovemment announces? Certainly not, gentlemen. 

In the first place, our pecuniary claims, which I consider as important 
as the value or American ships lost, are fixed at so low a rate, compared 
with their real importance, that it appears to me shameful to accept it. 
Upon what basis was it settled ? Upon what documents was it determined ? 
The Government communicated to your committee those relative to the 
claims of the {United States; but they did not communicate a statement of 
the losses sustained by our commerce. This 1,500,000 opposed to 
^,000,000 to pay, is of trifling importance. Under what aspect must it 
be' (Considered, when it appears certain to me that the losses sustained by 
fiiir commerce would equal those of the Americans? If to this, you add 
the amount of the damage for the time we have been deprived of the 
adVaiitages which were secured to us by the treaty of 180S, you will find 
ihat France gives £5 millions for nothing. 

In the second place, gentlemen, what is the diminution during ten yeai^ 
only upon the duties of our wines, when compared with the abandonment 
Ibirerer of the advantages which the Treaty of 1803 secured to us, added 
to that from the diminution in the duties paid in France upon long staple 
cottons? 1 hope to be deceived gentlemen; but if you accept the proposed 
law, the dikninutibn of duties upon the eiitry of bur wines, will soon suffer 
the same fate with the stipulation in the treaty of exemption with Hayt^ 
Which was withdrawn the day After it was promised. I do not count upon 
a sincere execution of that promise, which in one or two years will be fo 
as what the Treaty of 1803 has proved. 

Thds you see, gentlemen, the consequence of the abandonment of thkt 
treaty^ it deprives us without return of the illimitable advantages which 
iNite secured to our navigation in Louisiana, and assures them to England. 
Ih oilieii^ words, it deprives us of all commerce with a vast country, which 
Entertains for us the precious remembrance of ancient patronage, whose 
inhabitieints have the same customs and wants in common with us; whilst 
it will be impossible for us to compete with England, which will eiijby 
the favors renounced by us. Those advantages for our commerce were to 
fefaVe been unlimited and perpetual; henceforward, they will be limited to 
a!n inconsiderable consumption of one of our products. 

By the Treaty of 1803, France had secured to herself a market for all 
htr pk*6ductions in competition with England. By that which is now sub- 
mitted 'to you, yod lose this advslntag^, find you renounce forever, the estab- 
lishment of any other commerce, except that of wines for a limited time. 
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in a vast country which is French in its manners and inclinatunuu Cai 
you cUscoyer in this trifling preference, granted to one of your prodactisM 
and during a short period, a just indemnification for so many losses? and 
moreover, we are made to pay twenty-five millions for it, besides a diat 
nution of duty upon the introduction of Umg staple cottons. 

I have hazarded nothing, gentlemen, when I asserted that the Treatj 
which is submitted to you, does not offer that reciprocity of advantagU) 
which the Minister of Finance pretended.* I go further, and assure yon, 
that the introduction of the pi-oducts of our vineyards, upon which those 
advantages are estimated, is an illusion; that if it continues with the same 
results as down to the present time, it will become, on the contrary, an 
onerous charge. Tou have seen that the 7th article of the Treaty of 1831, 
stipulates for this introduction upon a tariff* of reduced duties, but it Stipi- 
lates also, that France shall establish the same duty upon the long $tapU 
cottons of the United States, as upon the short staple. 

In reading the report of your committee, I observed that they asieri, 
that the diminution of the duties of importation upon wines, wUl be sa 
advantage to the French commerce of 1,200,000 francs. 

An authentic document, which is yonr own work, goes to demonstrativ 
not only that the French commerce cannot count on this brilliant advan- 
tage, but that the difference of duties paid on the introduction oilongstofk 
cottons, absorb and exceed it. 

It results from the report made by my honorable friend and colleague 
M. Felet de la Lozere, in the name of the committee on supplementuf 
credits, that the Government has demanded and you have granted, a sam 
of 80,000 francs, to reimburse the United States for the extra duties paid 
on long staple cottons, since the ratification of the new Treaty, more thu 
had been returned on our wines. Permit me to read this part of the re] 
of my honorable colleague. 

^^This article f is connected with the Treaty with the United States rf 
the 4th July, 1831. Stipulations have been made in this treaty, independent 
of the indemnification of 25 millions to the credit of the United Statai^ 
from which are to be deducted 1,500,000 francs to the benefit of Frano^ 
for the advantage of their reciprocal commerce. The United Statoi 
had engaged to reduce the duties on the wines of France; and Fraud 
had engaged not to exact a higher duty upon Umg staple cotton, than upoa 
short staple. The treaty was to take effect upon the exchange of ratil' 
cations. This exchange took place at Washington the 2d February, 18SS» 
But between the date of the ratification of the treaty, and the time when it 
became known in the ports of the two countries, the duties wei*e collected 
both on wines and cottons' according to the old tariff*. The Grovemmeit 
of the United States has made a deduction of the difference upon the mndi 
of France since the ratification, and caused the same to be restored. Th^ 
ask the same restitution for their cottons in favor of their commerce. B 
appears to be but just. It is to cover this expenditure, that the sum ol 
80,000 fr. is demanded.'' 

The committee proposes to allow this credit, but it is well understood, 
that, from this circumstance, nothing is to be inferred to tiie prejudice of 
the treaty. This treaty consists of two parts entirely distinct; one re- 
lates to indemnifications claimed by the United States, for injuries done to 
their commerce by the execution of the decrees of Berlin and Milan; tha 
other relates to the custom-house duties, collected in the two countries. 
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' ^^ A part is of the nature of a commercial treaty; its execution has com- 
venced, whilst a portion is in suspense. The treaty, as a whole, instead 
rf taking effect from the date of its ratifications, can only do so from the 
date of the law which may he passed hy the Chamber. 

<'On this occasion^ the nature of our Government and of the Constitu- 
tiioii, seems to have been forgotten. And we are presented with the anomaly 
of a treaty being executed in part, while tlie remainder is under discussion." 

Thus, gentlemen, by the anticipated and perhaps illegal execution of a 
treaty, which if properly considered is at variance with the interests of 
France, the difference of the respective duties upon wines and long staple 
cottons, is 80,000 francs to our loss. How can it be supported after this 
authentic fact, that France should promise herself any great advantage 
from the introduction of wines in the United States, when the diminution 
of the duties upon the long staple cottons of that country, had made so 
great a difference to our disadvantage^ during the last year, and which 
will increfase in future from the activity of our manufactories? 

How has the committee discovered an advantage of 1,200,000 francs, 
when we have had to pay 80,000 fr. to the United States? Gentlemen, I 
wish to believe, that when performing their labor, they were not aware of 
the conscientious report of our honorable colleague, for if they had known 
it, they would not have entertained the hopes, which your vote upon the 
required appropriation of 80,000 fr. has annihilated. 

Further, gentlemen, do not apprehend that you have bound yourselves 
by the restitution you have decreed. The Committee of Supplementary 
credits has wisely protested against the induction, that might be drawn 
from this execution of the treaty, and you have declared by your organ 
tiiat it was well understood, that it was not to be considered as in any way 
connected with this treaty. 

Without doubt, gentlemen, we ought to avoid alienating the affections of 
the American Government; but to the sacrifices of every kind which France 
has made to secure her existence, shall we add an enormous sum, which 
the disordered state of our finances does not permit us to give gratuitously? 
Shall we take from our citizens, the price of their labors, to pay a demand 
from which justice acquits us? Shall we add to the loans which we have 
already unfortunately authorized, a new loan more burthensome still? No, 
gentlemen, we cannot, we ought not to do it, for we are here to defend the 
iiiiaTices of the country. We should invoke the principles of Justice, under 
Ihese circumstances, and follow the example of the Restoration which re- 
liised to yield to the demands of the Americans, when it shamefully sub- 
lutted to those of all the petty princes of Europe. 

To ourselves, we should have reason to fear, that France may repeat the 
too well founded reproach, made the last year on account of the Greek loan, 
of our distributing without necessity and without justice, millions to for- 
eigners, who are not even grateful for it. 

I shaJI vote against the bill, which is now before you. 

Genbhal Horace Sebastiani. 

Gtentlemen, if it were enough that the weighty question you are about 
to decide had been neatly propounded, accurately studied, all its details 
flioroughly investigated, and all its doubtful points illustrated, after the 
ample and well drawn report read to you in the name of your committee, 

3 
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I iiuxht t(> he cllont; but when stipulations which I have signed, when en- 
Kngi^iiivtitM whirh I have not feared to subscribe in the name of the countrj, 
Mv HiibniittiMl for your examination, I consider myself as fulfilling a du^ 
to th(^ ("hunibrr, to the administration I have had the honor to direct, andper^ 
hu|iN t(» niyNrir« by laying before you at the commencement of your deliber- 
atioiiN, a Huroinct statement of tiie principles as well as of the facts, which 
hu\t> K<»veriiod my conduct, and which I trust will secure for it your assent 
and Nuiirtion. 

The author of the Report, in expatiating as he has done, upon the origin 
of uwv dtsputt's with the United States, has also saved me fi*om the moat 
aiiIu(uiH« and the most important part of my task; for the mere history of 
th«^ diHlcuUii's wliich have for so long a time embarrassed the relations ai 
FraniT with the Government of the Union, is at once the plainest and beat 
juMtiAcation of tlie act by which those embarrassments have been removed. 

YiHi have heard that narrative, and it is not my purpose to weary voa 
bv n'laling wliat is well known. The Chamber is aware that the damis 
1^ th^" United States date back more than twenty years; that they originat- 
t(Kl at that period of universal conflict which cost the people of Europe so 
M^uch blo^Hl and treasure; the Chamber is aware with what blameable and 
vtoiont measures those claims are connected, and how those measures were 
chai*ttctt^ri«wl by the very power which ordered them; that at the moment 
^IxK'W Uio quarrel of which the Continent had until then been the scene, 
waM niao extended to the ocean, commerce was suddenly expelled to 
K)\«^ tilace to battles, and our ally, an inoffensive third party, abruptly 
»urpri9ied between two lines of hostilities and reprisals, received blows 
which were not aimed at her; in fine, the Chamber is aware that a num 
rt'tftilar state of things had scarcely permitted the Cabinets of Paris and 
\\ a^liington to restore their relations to their former footing, when the 
lattei\ protesting against the acts which had marked the late struggle, 
couuuenced its demands for indemnifications, and that the Imperial Grovem* 
nient* acknowledging the justice of the complaints preferred agidnst ity 
pi^H'eeded to decide upon them, and to negotiate for their payment I ^ k 
not Invert to those facts, the correctness of which the au^Jior of the Report l 



haH settled, and the consequences and bearing of which he has unfolded 
while examining them. 

Brlbre siHsaking of the negotiations continued by the King's Goven- |i 
ment, 1 will say a few words as to the state in which I found them. 

ITie Imperial Government — I have just reminded you, gentlemen, and it 
is material that you should not forget it, for that opinion has served as ou 
point of departure, and the warrant for our estimate of the American clain^ 
the Imperial Government had recognized their justice at least in part, and 
the rt^iM>rt of M. de Caulincourt shows, that an indemnity of from fifteen to 
eighteen millions was to have been offered to the Government of the Unioi. 
But the Emperor was then engaged in the last efforts of his terrible strug- 
gle, and the offer was not followed up, because of his increasing disas- 
ters; he fell, leaving to the country the debts incurred by the waK Toi 
know, gentlemen, whether France has paid them dearly or not, but in flie 
midst of the gloomy reminiscences of that disastrous epoch, there is one 
g( a different Character, to which it is proper I should advert, namely^ that 
^vlmn all the allied powers were exacting from us at once indemnificatioas 
gIMl eontributions to so great an amount, the United States alone refused to 
^liplly for theii* claims through these Powers, and to unite their pecuniaif 
jjiMiands with those of the European Coalition. 
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As soon B.H ibe storm was in a measure calmed^ the Cabinet of Washing- 
too renewed to the Royal Government its demands for indemnifiatioBto 
Itie first note of tlie American Minister to M. de Richelieu is dated in Nor 
Ysmber, 1816. M. de Richelieu then intimated that^ considering the ex- 
hausted state of the French finances^ a tadt postponement was the only 
Wi^ to reserve the rights of the United States; and when that Minister 
asked the Chambers for an appropriation of seven hundred millions, he 
, stated that it was for the purpose of settling the accounts of France with 
ike £h$ropean powers only. This was in principle acknowledging, and ex- 
ypessly reserving the American claims. No Minister has since dared to retract 
that recognition, although more than one may have discussed its extent, and 
Bay have denied the entire accountability of the legitimate royalty for tiie 
Proceedings of what was then called the tisurpatiinu No Minister has 
dlired expKcitly to deny the debt: but its amount remained unascertained. 
There wei*e, besides, other grievances to be redressed, other claims to be 
aatisfted. Such, gentlemen were the conflicting pretensions on both side% 
Bwsh the multiplicity of incidental matters raised aud debated, that after 
fifteen years of active, continuous, ancT pressing negotiations, pursued with 
-ardor by three successive American Plenipotentiaries at Paris, tlie basis of 
a settlement could not, ostensibly at least, be agreed upon. 

You do not expect, gentlemen, that I shoula trace back tlie phases and 
flie intricacies of those abortive negotiations; that I should acquaint you 
ander what personal prepossessions, parliamentary difficulties, and finan- 
4tel embarrasssments, each of the Ministers of the Restoration treated the 
v/Unerican question; that I should mention which of tliem sought only for 
liausible pretexts to postpone it, and to leave its burtlien to their succes- 
sors; which of them met it in a more candid spirit^ and with a desire to 
<lose it; by i;vhat means, and at what price, they might have done so, or 
irhat were the difficulties which impeded them. This is not the place for 
f&ch details, and those who may be curious respecting lliem, may find them* 
ill the diplomatic papers published by the Grovernment of the Union. But 
nrhat I can and what I ought to say is, tiiat during thsoe fifteen years of 
delays and procrastination, the question had made such progress in the 
United States, it had excited in so marked a manner the solicitude of Con- 
gress, it had become so much a national and a political question, the in- 
structions of the Cabinet at Washington to. its Plenipotentiary had become 
so firm and so strenuous, that the last administration of the fallen dynasty, 
foreseeing the possible consequences of a longer delay, and of a denial of 
acknowledged justice, began seriously to inquire how tiiose- difficulties 
inight be terminated; it tell just as it was upon the point of an arrango- 
meiit with the American Minister. 

• Whatever may have been the intentions of that administration,, nothing 
had been decided at the period of its overthrow, and it left to the new ad- 
Biinistration the painful inheritance of the Imperial Government, aggra- 
vated too by the embarrassments and even by the increased pecuniary bu»- 
"ften which such delays may have occasioned. 

Such, then, gentlemen, was the state of the American afiairs, when the 
BLing's Government was called upon to take them up. 

On the one hand a pecuniary claim to be divided into two parts, one of 
which, being unquestionable, constituted against us a debt which had never 
been conti-overted in principle; and the other, liable to discussion, ofiered 
itvc or six priacipal classes of questionable claims, which amounted to abou^ 
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sixtj millions; on the other hand two States, natural allies, by their position 
and mutual wants, which the great event which had just occurred in Francor 
tended to draw nearer to each other, kept in an attitude of suspense and 
upon the brink of a rupture; that is to say, gentlemen, we have on the one 
hand, a question of money, in which the loyalty and the economy of the 
Government were at once interested, since they related to a debt, a debt 
recognised in part; and on the other hand, a national question in which the 
interests of our commerce and of our policy were concerned. Such is at 
least the double aspect under which the negotiation with the United States 
has, from the beginning, presented itself to the Kihg's Gi)Ternment; suck 
is the double solicitude under the influence of which that Government has 
uniformly conducted the negotiation. 

To those wIk) may nevertheless, be of opinion, that the claims of the 
Americans should be denied, who would repudiate our liability for the 
acts of the Imperial Government, and on the day after the revolution cf- f 
fected in the name of the law, maintain, in contempt of national * monii- | 
ty, that to release itself from its debts, a State has only to change its 
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Sovereign'; even to those who may think that without formally pronoun- 
cing this, it was expedient to protract indefinitely a discussion of the 
claims which had been carried on for fifteen years; to such persons, gen- 
tlemen, I do not deem it incumbent upon me to reply; and the Chamber 
will attribute my silence to proper motives. 

T'^ith respect to those who think that it is to the interest and dignitj 
of the country, as well as the duty of the Government, to ascertain and 
settle the debt, and who would only investigate the manner in which that 
duty has been performed; they have beared the conclusions of the com* 
mittee, and the ample discussions by which they have been supported. I ^\ 
have promised not to return to this ground, gentlemen, and I only wisk 
here to revert to a single result, at which the Government has arrived ii ^ 
the course of its researches, namely, that the strictest calculations allowed 
by the nature of the subject, Calculations based upon a colectionof datatba ^ 
most disadvantageous to the United States, here afforded, as the amount of 
the indemnification closely reckoned, a sum exceeding by several millioii3y 
that which has been stipulated for. 

Once enlightened as to the basis, and the extent of the debt, the King's 
Government proposed to that of the Union, an arrangement analogous ti^ 
those which usually terminate differences of this sort between nations, an 
arrangement by which the amount due in strict justice, gives place to an 
equitable compromise; that is to say, a compromiseilfor a sum certain, be the 
claims for more or less, in consideration of which f'rance should be at onet 
and forever relieved from all claims preferred against her by Americaa 
citizens. An indemnification of 25 millions was offered, and after rath«»* a 

5 protracted resistance on the part of the American Plenipotentiary, who re- 
used to allow the pretensions he had raised at first to be so much reducei^ 
this sum was accepted, and was inserted in the treaty which is this day submit- 
ted for your approval. I will not inquire, as some have done, whether tiito^ 
sum is, or is not, tlie very lowest with which we could have satisfied cre- 
ditors, tired with twenty years of often desperate solicitation; it wouU 
shock my probity as a man, if 1 were to follow upon that ground, certaia 
insinuations not remakable for their delicacy. I shall content myself with 
raying that I am convinced we were bound in equity to offer that sum. . 
I do not scruple to proclaim aloud from thisi tribune, gentlemen, that 
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after France had acknowledged the justice of a debt; it was unworthy of 
her to reduce it at the expense of good faith, and to evade paying it like a 
•dishonest debtor, {ymrks of approbation.] I have believed, and I still be- 
Ueve, that if it behoves a great nation to be frugal in its expenditures, it 
behoves it still more to be jealous of its honor; and that in a matter 6f pub- 
lic policy, as well as in private business, a Minister of the King should 
•conduct himself like an honest man, [marks of approbation.] I have also 
believed, that having at a period of difficulty and distress, paid so liberally 
our debts to all the nations of Europe, we should not, immediately after 
those days which have elevated our country to so high a stand, reject an 
old debt, to a nation which had right on its side, which our misfortunes 
only prevented from being incessant in the pursuit of that right, and of the 
noble forbearance of whidi regenerated France ought not to be unmindful. 
I thought that 1815 should be remembered in 1830. My conviction, 
moreover, upon all these points, was perfectly in concurrence with that of 
the man who then presided over the King^s Council; and I received from 
him the firmest support on the occasion. I ought not to speak of a trans- 
action in which he took an active part, without rendering this testimony to 
his memory. 

But, gentlemen, we were not actuated solely by justice and loyalty; we 
had on our side grievances of long standing to be redressed, and rights to 
vindicate; the discharge of the American debt was only the condition of 
an analogous discharge by the United States, of claims presented by us; it 
was only the first clause of a treaty, in which we were to have inserted 
important stipulations, and which as a whole, and in its result, was to serve 
at once the interests of commerce, and the policy of France. ' 

It should not be forgotten, gentlemen, that at the period when this treaty 
was signed, which, in putting an end to all the differences between the Uni- 
ted States and us, placed our relations thenceforward upm the footing of 
the most perfect good understanding, a year had not elapsed since a revolu- 
tion which made it perhaps necessary, or at least prudent, for us to secure 
powerful allies, and faithful friends. [Signs of approbation.] 

With regard to this second part of the treaty of the 4th July, 1831, that 
is to say, to those clauses which regulate French interests, I refer you for 
their details to the report of your Committee, and will only speak of their 
tenor. 

As to private interests, they secure an indemnification of 1,500,000 
francs to French subjects, whose demands the United States had held in 
suspense, as a set off; and I ought to mention, that this sum is far from 
being absorbed by the claims recognised as valid.] 

With respect to general interests, in return for the abandonment made 
by us of our claims, for the construction in certain articles of the 
Treaty of Cession of Louisiana, in which the United States persist; they 
stipulate for a considerable reduction of the duties levied in the ports of 
the Union, upon our wines and silk, and henceforth make the United States 
the most advantageous market for the two most important products of our 
soil and our industry; that is to say, gentlemen, according to the just ob- 
servation of the author of your report, they place hereafter the commer- 
<;ial relations of the two nations under the best guaranty of their prosperity 
and their duration, to wit: the very nature of their interests and their reci- 
procal wants. 

I shall conclude with recapitulating, gentlemen, that when the admiiiis- 



ifaratiQn of foreign relatiouB, which I had for some time the honcNr to diit^ 
iiook charge of the affairs of the country, it found them burthened witt « 
pecuniary claim, the amount of which had not been ascertained, and iqpcni 
this point a difference had arisen upon such grounds, and in such a wa)^ 
that it seemed impossible to come to a determination. With this difficifl^ 
was connected several questions "^more or less important, to some <if 
which recent events had imparted a weight and a hearing altogether novel 
That administration was of opinion, that immediately after a revoluticm 
which tended to strengthen the bonds connecting us with free nations, it 
was necessary to alter our course and our road, to recognise our rights and 
those of others, and having done so, to consecrate them by a loyal arrange- 
ment. That act this day awaits your decision. You will decide whethwr 
he who has signed it, charged at once with the precious deposite of flie 
interests of the Treasury, as well as with the honor and policy of France^ 
has sacrificed the one to the other, or whether he has reconciled, as £^ as '!| 
was in his power, the dignity of the country, with economy of flic 
public funds. 
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GEfNTiiEMEN: Whatever may be the determination of the Chamber, flie 
question now before it should be well examined; the Chamber should know 
whether, in sanctioning the financial stipulations of the Treaty of July 
4th, 1831, it is really paying a just debt, or by acquiescing in a conditioB, 
the justice of which is not demonstrated, it is making a sacrifice to ite 
internal or to its external policy, or to both together; or finally, whether 
by acceding to a charge which is at least much too heavy, it is not paying 
a forced tribute to the convenience of the Ministry, which has deferred tin 
communication of a clause easily modified at firsl^ but now rendered mudi 
more difficult to be changed. 

It is only now, that is to say, two years after the signature of this Treaty, ^ 
that the bill for caiTying it into execution is first presented to you. This 
presentation, besides being very late, was also incomplete, because the 
speech accompanying it, in this session, as in the last, had left the Ciiam- 
ber in Ihe most absolute ignorance as to what was most important for it to 
know. 

In truth, most voluminous documents have been submitted to the Com- 
mittee, out of which it had to make its choice. Among these documents, 
is one which seems to me specially worthy of serious attention; it is a Me- 
moir drawn up in 1831, by the Commission appointed by the Govemmeiit 
of that time* This Commission was divided unequally in opinion. The 
majority consisting of four members, considered that 12 millions of francs 
would be a reasonable and just satisfaction for all the American claims* 
The minority of two members thought the indemnification due on those 
claims, was at least thirty millions. There was an immense difference be* 
tween these two estimates. The Ministry, by adopting 25 millions, gave^ 
the preference to the advice of the minority. On what motive? Certainly 
it should have told us, but it has not. Some previous examination is ne- 
cessary in all arrangements for a round sum, but here we can find no trace 
of any. 

You may suppose what was the embarrassment nf your Committee, oB' 
finding that tluB materials in support of the amount agreed iipon, weare so^ 
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inconclusive. It had to do of itself that ^lich should have been done 
before hand, and of which it should have been only required to examine 
flie correctness. Various statements have been drawn up by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Many plans for forming estimates have been propo- 
sed, by which mean valuations have been found; and from these, as the 
reporter of the Committee has declared, the sum of 25 millions has been 
^actly calculated. For my own part, gentlemen, I must avow that I am 
by no means convinced, and I consider it my duty to state my doubts to 
the Chamber. 

If the matter in dispute between France and the United States, had been 
of a nature to depend entirely on an appreciation' of losses alleged to have 
been sustained by the Americans, on the validity or non-validity of the 
seizures, on their date, and upon those of the trials or imperial decisions 
which pronounced their confiscation, or upon arithmetical calculations, 
indejiendently of all other political considerations, the Gt)vernment should, 
in my opinion, have been guided by the report of the majority of the Com- 
mission of 1831. 

The Minister of the United States had presented a statement of losses, 
divided under nine heads or classes, by which the amount due by France 
was placed at 70 millions. We shall hereafter see, that this estimate had 
been, in 1812, abandoned by the Federal QovemmenU Bringing it up again 
thus, 20 years after, was nothing more than one of those common expe- 
dients, of exaggerating a demand beyond all measure at first, in order to 
obtain more in the end. The honorable Commission of 1831 soon set 
aside these unfounded pretensions. It was discovered that among the doc- 
uments furnished by the American plenipotentiary, were duplicates, incor- 
rect papers, and claims either entirely destitute t>f foundation, or raised 
above all admissible value. Here the minority agreed with the majoriiy. 
The nine heads were reduced to four, and it was declared that they could 
not go beyond them. It was for the claims comprehended under these four 
heads, that the Commission of 1831 declared 12 millions to be a fair com- 
pensation. 

Admitting even that the question was to be determined only in reference 
to these data, I should consider this sum of 12 millions as the utmost con- 
cession which our Grovernment should make; but the question is not to be 
kept within such narrow limits; and we must, at least in my opinion, enter 
into another order of ideas and events, before coming to a conclusion. 
There are some most important circumstances which appear to have esca- 
ped the Commission of 1831, and which, had they been considered by it, 
would certainly have decided it to reduce the sum admitted i^till farther. 
And it seems to me,vthat the Ministry, whose inadvertence is not to be ex- 
cused, has by no means used all its advantages, and brought forward all 
&e arguments which it might have urged. 

The report of the present Committee proposes three questions. The 
first is, whether any indemnification be due to the Americans? 

For myself, I answer plainly. Yes; and shall not, in order to support the 
contrary, have recourse to the strange arguments of the Restoration. 
Others might be adduced against the admission, more specious at least, if 
not more decisive, than those alleged by the Restoration. Among the four 
(Classes, I agree that there is at least one which cannot be contested. I 
mean that of American vessels burnt or sunk at sea, for th^ purpose of 
concealing the movements of French squadrons. For this species of losses^ 
indemnification is clearly, and by every reason, due. 
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The second question presented by the committee is» whether, admitting the 
principle of the indemnification^ the sum of 25 millions is greater than 
tliat justly due? On this point, as I have already declared^ my opinion is , 
contrary to that of the committee. 

Among the other three heads or classes of seizures and confiscations, 
tliere is not one which does not admit of doubts, or does not afford matter 
for discussion, as regards the facts. Moreover, as it is easy to show that 
the Americans, in the course of the war, and favored by the war, have 
obtained under various forms more than compensation for their losses, it 
follows that the amount might have been reduced to a very moderate sum, 
in a convention founded on gorni will and good faith. 

. In order to demonstrate this, I shall be under the necessity of giving 
you a sketch of the events, out of which these claims arise, according to 
my views of them, and I must ask your indulgence in doing so, after the 
history which the reporter of tlie committee has with so much talent laid 
before you. There will not only be some difference in the light under 
which I shall view the facts already brought forward, but I shall also 
have some to produce, which have been as yet either omitted or neglected, 
and which may give an entirely different complexion to the question. 

The war of the French Revolution, begun as a war of principles, was 
for our adversaries, only a war of power. After having fought for the 
purpose of subduing France, and sharing it among themselves, the conti- 
nental States, often conquered and despoiled, had been reduced to fight for 
the preservation of the remainder of their possessions, and of their inde- 
pendence. England a,lone, and untouched, had never abandoned one of 
her pretensions; but in 1814 and 1815, when by a strange turn of fortune, 
the Governments in coalition remained, chiefly through the s^id of that 
power, in possession of the field, it was not England that reaped the prin- 
cipal fruits of victory. The continental powers made immense acquisi- 
tions in territory, and in population; England only preserved what could 
not be taken from her, and in certain respects has lost a great deal. Al- 
though Napoleon has fallen, yet men of his character, in passing through 
the world, give it an impulse which continues long after their disappear- 
ance; the man indeed ceases to exist, but the effects of his passage subsist, and 
are often not known until after he himself is gone. At the moment in which 
England, by the overtlu'ow of France, seemed to have reached the highest 
point of greatness, the order of the political world ceased to be the same. 
The empire of the seas does indeed appear to have become irrevocably hers; 
but this empii*e, now that it is appai*ent and, nominal, is no longer suscepti- 
ble of the same applications. The nature of the last war, the controver- 
sies to which it gave rise, the unheard of measures adopted during its con- 
tinuance, have given a new face to maritime questions, and the dominion 
of the seas, so long held by England, has escaped from her, especially in so 
far as England herself would derive no advantage from resuming it, under 
its former character and conditions. What Government has profited, and 
will profit the most by this great change? The Government of the United 
States certainly. What Nation has contributed the most to produce it? 
France. This important result of the war of our revolution, ought not, I 
think, to be disregarded, in estimating the American claims. 

We can with honest pride say, that France has always in prosperity, as 
well as in adversity, professed the most generous and liberal doctrines, 
with regard to the neutrality of the seas. We do not by this cast any re- 
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iection on those ^nations which have supported other ideas. ' Every nation^ ^ 
on finding itself not the strongest at sea> must be anxious for the existence of •■. 
a system of maritime law^ fixed, permanent, and common to all, as its own ' 
safeguard and protection. On the other hand, the nation which considers 
itself stronger at sea than all the others, either separate or united, will 
naturally admit nothing hut conventional law, subject to variation and de- 
pending upon special treaties, by which means it may impose upon each 
nation separately, such conditions as it may judge most favorable to its own 
interests. This is all perfectly natural; and we see in the late wars, on one 
side, England alone; on the other, all the remaining commercial nations, 
among which France holds a high place. Fortunately, in this instance, 
France supports the cause of justice and humanity. 

This inheritance from the old monarchy was too precious to be neglected 
by the First Consul, who, as soon as he came into power, concluded the 
Treaty of 1800 with the United States, based upon the principle of free 
navigation, the principal stipulations of which, have been accurately laid 
before you by the reporter of the Committee, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It was in the same spirit, that the First Consul favored the quaid- 
ruple alliance of the North, formed by the Emperor Paul of Russia, for 
carrying into execution the principles of 1780. 

This alliance was soon dissolved by the death of Paul, but the attach- 
ment to the principles of 1780, which had been revived at Berlin, Stock- 
holm, and especially at Copenhagen, subsisted even after the defection of 
Russia. It was likewise in the same spirit, and with the same views, that 
the First Consul, in 1803, ceded to the United States the important pos- 
session of Louisiana. These two treaties were expressly intended to bind 
each of the parties not to bear any attack upon these essential rights, 
without which, there can be no maritime neutrality. Which of the two 
countries was the first to break its engagements? Facts answer the ques- 
tion. The reporter of the Committee has given you a detailed account of 
the British Orders in Council, which, from 1803 to 1805, were openly vio- 
lating all the rights of neutrals; seizures, the right of search supported 
by violence, ports interdicted, which were not actually blockaded, all these 
were suffered and submitted to by the Americans, because their commerce, 
notwithstanding the numerous spoliations undergone, still gave enormous, 
though disgraceful profits. At this time, the increase of their exports, 
together with the carrying trade to Europe in their vessels, was valued at 
one hundred millions of dollars a year. In revenge for these Orders in 
Council, particularly that of May 16th, 1806, by which all the ports be* 
tween Brest and the mouth of the Elbe, were declared in a state of block- 
ade, was issued the celebrated Decree of Berlin, ot November 21st, 1806, 
declaring the British Islands to be blockaded. 

Then commenced the seizures and confiscations which gave rise to the 
American claims. Gentlemen, the conflict thus carried on for twelve 
years between two gigantic powers, offered an imposing, a terriffic specta- 
cle; all maritime nations were affected l/y it. From 1805 and 1806, Eng- 
land began to make known her intention, claiming it too as her right, lo 
establish a blockade not enforced by squadrons, or even single ships, as 
the Law of Nations had hitherto always required; but by a simple declara- 
tion of her will to that effect. Against this system of factitious, of ptiper 
blockade. Napoleon arose with more energy, and it must be allowed with 
more justice. The Berlin Decree gave a heavy blow to England; tiie 
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consequences of ihe French reprisals were so mi^ch the heavier, as yictoiy 
was every day enlarging ttie territory^ over which France extended ite 
' power. 
. To the Berlin Decree. England opposed its Orders in Council of Novem- 
ber 11, 180r» of which the substance and objects have been detailed in the 
report; you have also been shown there how Napoleon, who was not the 
man to recede in the bold and violent system begun by England, replied 
by a Decree, of November 23, 1807, and afterwards by that of December 
Idth, of the same year. The latter, as you know, declaring, that every 
neutral vessel which should have submitted to the requisitions of England, 
was to be considered as having lost its nationality, {denationalise.) 

There was a time, when even in France, men devoid of patriotism, and 
as careless of the honor of their country as of truth, thought it clever to 
say that Napoleon, in order to justify his acts of violence against England, 
had been obliged to commit violence against our languaige, and to create 
new terms for new acts of injustice. No one ventures now to speak in 
this manner; prejudices have vanished, and the day of impartiality is come; 
the principle on which Napoleon rested, is, that all nationi^ are under obli- 
gation to maintain the independence of their flag. His principle is just; 
its support is required by the interests of the whole human race. A Gro- 
vernment may, if it pleases, bear with injuries, as long as they only affect 
itself; but when they rebound upon other nations, they have a right to do 
nil in their power to preserve themselves. When a neutral Government 
is placed between two belligerant parties, unless it makes its flag respected 
by one, it has no right to require that respect from the othen Napoleon 
said to the Americans, you admit all the pretensions of England; you suf^ 
fer her cruisers to search your vessels, and to carry them into her ports, 
or you enter them yourselves in obedience to her orders, and there pay a 
duty on your cargoes. Thus you make yourselves tlie vassals, the subjects 
of England; and thenceforward you are in my eyes no longer Americans; 
your vessels are English vessels; your cargoes are English cargoes; in a 
word, your vessels have lost their national character, (sont denationalises.) 
The expression was as just as the penalty enforced. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to make another short digression. Some of you 
perhaps, on hearing me thus defending the right of Napoleon's proceedings 
on the question of maritime neutrality, may consider it imprudent to recall 
occurrences, of a nature to effect the susceptibilities of the English nation, 
with which we are most anxious to maintain and to strengthen the bonds of 
good understanding. So far from entertaining any such fears, I think we 
should be glad of wie opportunity now oflTered, to have these old points of 
difference examined, with a view to prevent their recurrence. We must, 
besides, recollect, that from 1793 to 1814, it was much less the English 
nation than the English aristocracy, which were in favor of a war of ex- 
termination against France; as if both nations could not, at the same time, 
have prospered and been firee; as if the prosperity of France was necessa* 
rily to bring on the ruin of the British nation. Ever since that period, 
there have existed in both houses of Parliament, generous men, who, rising 
above the seMsh views of that aristocracy to which they belonged by their 
birth, openly blamed the extravagant and iniquitous pretensions of their 
Cabinet. The present British administration comprises many of these 
■oble spirits, who have gone in advance of the age; who, while duly appre^ 
ciflEting the uiteMstB of their own country and commg forward honorably 
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in support of re/htm, have^had the h^pin^ss to witness its peaceable oohik 
ptetion^ and hy that circumstance alone, have levelled the barriers whidi 
have so long intervened between the two nations. 

The policy of Napoleon is no more to be observed at the present day by 
F^nce towards England, than the policy of Pitt and Castliereagh is to be 
tbte guide for England with respect to France. The two countries will, I 
hope, in future, have no important differences; the Cabinets on both sides 
of the channel, will not, undoubtedly, forget that in the agitations of the 
human race, they are engaged in tlte same cause; and that they will long 
have opposed to theip the same antipathies, and the same resistance; but 
even admitting that disputes may arise between the Cabinets, which the 
Nations will probably not enter into, admitting even the possibility of a 
war, the same maritime question which once excited the minds of all, wiU 
probably not furnish motives in future for the slightest conflict. England, 
perhaps, instead of reviving pretensions, the effect of which^ can be no longer 
the same, will find more advantage in a freedom of navigation, of which 
she will be the first to profit, and the most skilful in doing so, than in acts 
of rigor as fatal to herself, as to other powers. The forms of war will 
necessarily change. Are not the forms of peace sdready altered? What 
is the aspect of the European continent at this moment? Napoleon, in 
order to defeat the manufacturing power of Great Britain, by enabling 
other countries to do without its pi*oductions, raised up other manufactu- 
ries against it He created sources of wealth on the continent, which had 
never yet existed. What have those powers done who succeeded through 
the aid of England to the supremacy of Napoleon? They have adopted 
his system, and are every day extending its applications. The only differ- 
ence is, that what he did by war, tliey are continuing by their custom-house 
laws. Services are forgotten, and gratitude has disappeared. Of all the 
Continental States, France, the old enemy of England, in consequence of 
greater progress in the true principles of political economy, and above all, 
from an increasing sympathy between the two nations, is to be the first ta 
come to a better understanding with England, for an increase of relations 
and exchanges. Thus, gentlemen, let us have no fear of openly examining 
the events of a past, to which the present has so little resemblance. The 
English nation of 1834, is as far as we from the passions of 1807; and 
we may hereafter speak of our late wars, as posterity will speak of them 
a century hence. 

However rigorous were the Decrees of Napoleon, they were eluded by 
the connivance of the Americans and the !l^nglish. Thus, for instance; 
.American vessels carried the productions of their soil to Madeira, where 
they received in exchange English articles, which they took to the ports 
of Europe. Other vessels contrived to get taken by English vessels 
and carried into English ports, where they paid the duties required; 
fliey then came to the ports of France or those of her allies, with certi- 
icates showing that they had been by force compelled to touch in Eng- 
land. All the precautions of the French were nearly useless, and for one 
vessel seized and confiscated on account of fraud, there were twenty which 
escaped unpunished. 

Nevertheless the hostilities committed by the English ships of war 
against the American nation, the impressment of thdr seamen under 
^pretence of their being English deserters, the attacks upcm several public 
Wisels^ particularly upon the frigate Chesapeake on tfa» very watera of 
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the United States, had excited in the minds of all an indignation which 
appeared at one moment ready to break forth. Thes6 were the most legi- 
timate causes of war. President Jefferson demanded of the English <io- 
yemment signal satisfaction; but the American people did not long sustain 
their Chief Magistrate. Resentment was soon calmed; the spirit of 
speculation rarely sacrifices an actual gain to the future prosperity, much 
less to the dignity of a country. The voice of private interest prevails 
over that of national honor. 

The head of the Grovernment finding it impossible to take the energetic 
st£^nd which .he desired, endeavored at least to preserve his nation from 
the attacks everywhere directed against its independence; he cut off its 
communications with Europe. On the22d of December, 1807, five days 
after NapoleonTiad signed the Milan Decree, Jefferson laid an Embargo 
on American vessels in all the ports of the Union. This measure could 
only in part be carried into effect; in vain did the Federal Government 
recall all American vessels from Europe; in vain did it issue threats of 
rigorous punishment against those which should not return. Its voice 
was not listened to. An immense American Colony remained in the seas 
of Europe; a floating and adventurous Colony, covering every coast, and 
endeavoring to penetrate into every port at the risk of an occasional con- 
fiscation, which was amply compensated by the greatness of the profits. It 
has been truly said, the American flag was every where to be seen, Ame- 
rican commerce no where. American sliips carrying on the trade of all 
countries, were particularly engaged in transporting English productions 
wherever they could be sold. From the date of the Embargo at the end 
of 1807, all the exceptions made by the French Government in favor of 
the Americans arose from kindness and pure liberality; it might, with- 
out any great injustice, have refused to admit of any, such was the diffi- 
culty in many cases in distinguishing the true from the false, and so 
evident and manifest was the fraud in others. In proof of the latter, I 
will cite some facts which cannot be denied, and which will certainly have 
weight with you. 

About th^ end of 1808, of twelve or fifteen vessels under the American 
flag, seized at Rochefort and Rochelle, an American Consul himself 
acknowledged that the papers of one-half the number had been fabricated 
at London, and he considered it very probable that the others were only 
English vessels with old American papers. 

American vessels at that time, were in the habit of coming to Spanish 
ports, as they pretended from foreign countries, yet bringing a great number 
of English passengers. 

Also, at the same period, a number of these American, or pretended 
American vessels, used to sail under British escort for Gibraltar, whence 
they were dispersed over the whole Mediterranean. 

As the ports of Italy, and even^ Austria, were closed against the British 
flag, that of the United States took its place. Vessels sailed from Trieste 
in the end of January 1808, and returned thither with fresh cargoes in 
the following May. Their voyage was not long; they went from Malta 
to Trieste and from Trieste to Malta. So, during the subsistence of the 
Embargo, when the American flag should not have been found in Europe, 
no other was to be seen there. In the Baltic, as in the Mediterranean, it 
was under the American flag that English goods were carried to the great 
commercial entrepdU, whence they were distributed at every point which 
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offered them a suitable entry. If Austria had not, in 1809* declared war 
against France, and if she had proceeded to the full length against the 
American vessels which she had seized, the Federal Grovernment would 
perhaps have had to demand twenty millions as indemnification, supposing 
it to ^t towards that power as it has acted towards France; although in 
those seizures made in Austria, there was never more than the vessel itself 
American, and often nothing but the flag. 

In place of the EmbargOf which at the expense of the American nation 
enriched only the adventurous class of speculators who were occu- 
pied in Europe in the service of England, the Federal Government sub- 
stituted, as you have been told, a Mn-intercourse act forbidding all com- 
munication with Great Britain and France, but re-establishing it with 
other countries. The latter part of the act was illusory. At the 
moment when it was issued, the whole European Continent was sub- 
ject to the French Decrees; there was but a single momentary excep- 
tion to this universal application of them — ^that which produced the war 
between Austria and France: a war begun on the 9th April, and termina- 
ted oh the 14th October, 1809.. Every vessel under the American flag, 
which presented itself in the ports of a nation dependent on France, or 
which had embraced its political system, voluntarily ran risk of confis- 
cation, and indeed the French Grovernment might tlien have declared all 
vessels calling themselves American, which by any way fell into its 
hands, to be lawful prize. 

The non-intercourse act might have been considered as a complete rup- 
ture, if the French Government had cho3en to view it in that light; but it 
did not choose to do so: and during the whole of 1809, it abstained from 
every measure which could wound the Americans; and manifested towards 
them no other sentiments than those of constant good will. 
. The English Ministry, on the other hand, whether from pride or dis- 
dain on its own part, or want of address on that of its agents, over- 
whelmed the Federal Government with insults and ill treatment. A Bri- 
tish agent, Mr. Erskine, had announced to the President that the Orders 
in Council would cease to have efiect on the 10th of June; this excited the 
utmost joy in the United States; and the new President, Mr. Madison, 
took credit to himself, on the brilliant success with which his administra- 
tion had commenced: fetes were in preparation to celebrate the renewal 
of commercial relations between the two countries. All on a sudden, by 
a new Order in Council, of the 24th of May, it appeared that the British 
Grovernment refused to ratify the engagements entered into by Mr. Ers- 
kine. The English Cabinet pretended that its Minister had acted not 
only without authori%ationj but even in direct opposition to his instruc- 
tions. There was but one thing to be done; tlie nan-intercourse (ict was 
kept up, with regard to England, in all its rigor. 

However, in order to lessen the discontent of the Federal Grovemmenl^ 
anew EngUsh Plenipotentiary was sent out. The patience of this Grovern- 
ment was to be put to still singer trials; the new Plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Jackson, did not spare it; he began by declaring that his predecessor, 
Mr. Erskine, had acted without powers. So far, there waj9 no offence, 
bat he added, that the President knew it while treating with hinu And 
he carried the insult still farther; for, on the 23d of October, he repeated, 
in writing, that which he had announced verbally. No relations could 
be kept up with a man capable of such conduct; all communications with 
him was suspended, and he returned to England. This took place in 1809^ 
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In pr^OFtion as liie British Grorcmmeiit Uirew dliBculties in the wa^ 
of reconciliation with the United States, Napoleon appeared to be actuated 
by contrary feelings. While the Federal Government was publishing its 
Jflm-inttrcaurse acU of March 1st, Napoleon was authorizing American 
ves9d» to return to the United StateSj by his act of February 25. Sev«^ 
vesi^els took advantage of this authorization, and it was not revoked untO 
after the new adoption of the jyion-intercourse act. 

Some months later, in the midst of the operations of the Austrian cam- 
paign, Napoleon, as soon as he heard of the engagements entered into by 
Mr. Erskine with the Federal Government, ordered, by a letter dated 
Vienna, June 13th, that the relations of France with the United States, 
should be replaced on the footing on which they stood before the Milan 
Decree. But as the Orders in Council were not really revoked, the order 
rf Napoleon was not carried into effect. 

Shortly after, on the ££d of August, Napoleon having conquered at 
Wagram, wrote from Altenburg, that if the Orders in Council, of No- 
vember 11th, 1807, were revoked, the Milan Decree would cease of itself 
to have effect. Six months more having passed, without the Federal Go* 
vemment adopting any measure to have its neutrality respected by Eng- 
land, the French govenuQent began, and not before 1810, its reprisals in 
return for the J^Ton-intercourse Jtctj which had already been subsisting 
eleven months. 

On the 10th of February, the Emperor ordered, that American vessels^ 
seized at St. Sebastians, should be carried to Bayonne and sold. On the 
£3d of March, by a Decree, dated from Rambouillet, he ordered, as repri- 
sals still, that every American vessel, which, after the 20th of the succeed- 
ing May, should enter, or have entered into a port of France, or its colo- 
nies,or the countries occupied by his arms,should be seized, and the iH*oduet 
^ the sale transferred to the sinking fund. 

By a Decree of August 5, he declared the sales which had been made te 
be definitive; and as Mr. Jay has observed in the report, the same Decree 
contained an additional revocation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees. It 
was not until after long discussions with England, that the Federal Go- 
vernment did at length respond to the amicable aj^al of France. A pro- 
clamation by the President, dated November £, 1810, abolished the fum- 
intercourse act as it respected France, and gave a term to England for the 
withdrawal of her Orders in CouncU; which withdrawal not having been 
made, the non-intercourse act was continued with regard to her. This con- 
tinuation the Emperor considered as a resistance to the British Orders in 
Council, and in consequence, by a Decree of April 28th, 1811, he declared 
those of Beriin and Milan to be definitively revoked with respect to the 
United States, from the 1st of November, 1810. 

The Imperial Decree of August 5th, rendering definitive the sales al- 
ready made, was only a measure of just reciprocity; for the non-intercourse 
act declared that the confiscations of French vessels should have effect even 
Uumgh commercial relations should he renewed with France. That which 
the United States had declared their intention to do for French vessels. Na- 
poleon applied to the Americans. Nothing could certainly be more just 
Your committee, however, thought otherwise; thus it admits as due to the 
Americans the vahie of twelve vessels in lAst E, amounting to 2,269,306 
francs. These vessels were seized before November 1st, 1810; but their 
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oondeBMiation ha4 not been pronomiced until after the fi^h of March, 1811^ 
the date of the official revocation of the Decrees. The seizures were law- 
ful; according to the principles adopted by the Federal Grovemment towardi^ 
us, we had a right to make them; the date of the condemnation was of little 
consequence. Your committee, in admitting the value of these twelve 
vessels- into the indemnification, have done an act of pure munificence, not 
one of justice. Although I do not found my opinion on details of this 
nature, yet I have thought proper to notice this fact, in order that the 
Chamber may see how indulgently the claims of the Americans have been 
treated. 

For many years France and the Federal Government had been hinting 
to each other the propriety of negotiations for a new treaty founded on the 
great principle of maritime neutrality, by which the union of the two 
countries might be rendered stronger. In 1811 and 1812, the negotiation 
began in reality. A profit was presented by the American Minister, Mr. 
Barlow. The articles of it were debated between Mr. Barlow afid a 
French Plenipotentiary; and we have here to notice an important fact^ 
which is, that the same claims which were raised to seventy millions in 
1831, hvd been, at the commencement of Mr. Barlow's negotiation, esti- 
mated at the same sum, but were in the course of it reduced first to forty 
Jnillions, then to thirty millions. 

It is moreover to be observed, that, in 181£, easy terms were otfered to 
the Imperial Government. A proposition was made to free it from all de- 
mands, provided eighty licences were granted to the American commerce^ 
to import from any country or place either in America or in Europe into 
French ports, certain colonial or other American productions; in exchange^ 
the Americans were to export from France or Italy articles to the value of 
those introduced by virtue of the licenses. When the American Minister 
ofiered France such a method of payment, with such an obligation too at- 
tached on his side, is it not clearly proved that his. estimates, even the low- 
est, were rated above the just value? We shall also add, that among the 
vessels seized, for which indemnification was demanded, there were some 
which would have been seizable even by the American laws themselves; 
and the Federal Government indeed admitted that we had received what 
they should have taken themselves. ^ 

This is not all, gentlemen; other expedients had been thought of for 
freeing the French Government, without subjecting it to any actual pay- 
ment. One of them was to give, by a new Convention, a greater exten- 
sion to the limits of Louisiana, which never had been correctly defined. 
Anotjier service, which the Federal Groyernment was at one period ready 
to accept in lieu of indemnificatiout was the concurrence of France in ob- 
taining for it possession of the Floridas; but as circumstances afterwards 
permitted the American Government to take provisional possession of those 
Provinces without our intervention, it determined to treat in future only 
with Spain. This Government, as we see, neglects none df the chances 
offered by fortune. This remark is made to its honor, and we should be 
glad to hear it made respecting ourselves. 

In the midst of tliese discussions^ the United States declared war 
against £rreat Britain. Napoleon, then in Russia, invited Mr. Barlow to 
come to Wilna, in order to put tlie seal to a Treaty which would have been 
a real alliance between tlie ti^-o nations. Every one is but too well v^t- 
quainted with the events which Uien changed the appearance of the world. 
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The American Minister fell a victim himself to the fatality which piirsaed 
lis; he set off sick from Paris, and died at a short distance from Warsaw. 
The negotiation was necessarily interrupted. When it was resumed in 
1813, the Federal Government, in order to give its claims on Napoleon a 
letter chance of being settled, hinted that the continuance of the war in 
which it was engaged with England, might depend upon the manner in 
which the Aniericans were ti'eated. The Emperor viewing the question 
in this light, ordered the Duke of Vicenza to draw up the Report of Janii- 
ary llth, 1814, which has been cited to you, for his own information, and 
to serve as a basis for discussion; this report acknowledged a debt of thir- 
teen millions, which it considered that it might be raised to eighteen. 

In order to form an estimate of the character of this report, we need 
only look at its date. Was Napoleon about to pay a debt? He was only 
giving the American Grovernment encouragement to persevere with addi- 
tional vigor in the struggle in which our common interests were at stake. 
We only wonder that he did not offer more. 

Debts firom one nation to another, do not increase in value by age. 
Time lessens, and at length extinguishes them. Whenever a Government 
to which another is in debt, concludes a new arrangement with the latter, 
without obtaining the payment to which he lays claim, the reservations, 
made on the occasion are nothing but empty pieces of formality. Eveiy 
fresh reserve is only another spunge, passed over the debt; and, if in the 
end, any isatisfaction be obtained by mutual consent, it is never more thaa 
a small portion of the original sum. Unfortunately, in our case, exactly thto 
opposite course has been pursued. There are, in truth, circumstances in 
which all claima are good, as for instance, when there has been a war, and 
the battle is lost; but such is not our position with regard to the Ameri- 
cans. There is really more than liberality in paying twenty-five millions 
in 1834, when, in January, 1814, a year in which France had so strong 
an interest in conciliating the United States, Napoleon only admitted a 
debt of thirteen millions, which might, perhaps, at farthest, be raised to 
eighteen. Let us look back again to 1 8 14. 

Napoleon fell; Louis XVIII replaced him, and France was laid under 
contribution by the other Powers. We are told that the Americans had 
been generous in not joining those Powers. There is a great inadverten- 
cy in this assertion. In 1814, when our territory was first occupied, the 
Americans could not join our enemies, because they were themselves then 
at war with Great Britain; they did not,' indeed, make peace until the 24th 
December following. At the beginning of that year, instead of being among 
our enemies, they were, on the contrary, in fact, our allies, since they had 
a common enemy with us. But there is another most important circum- 
stance respecting this period of 1814, which no one seems willing to no- 
tice. The Americans at first asked nothing from the Royal Go^vernment; 
this I believe, and good reason they had for abstaining. If they had asked 
indemnifiication at that time, their demand would have been too easily re- 
pelled. The late negotiations were too fresh in the memory of all. For 
eighty licenses they had offered to absolve France from all their demands. 
When Napoleon had fallen, it was not eighty ships only that were admit- 
ted into our ports; they came there by hundreds, and under no conditions 
without regard to the country whence they came. Remark, gentlemen, 
in what a singular state things were. England, in coalition witti the con- 
tinent, conquered France; and immediately the Americans, though at war 
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with .the English, take advantage of the victory gained over us by theoi. 
Our disasters give them opportunities of making immense profits. 

When, the Americans thanks to the triumph of the coalition over their 
friend France, had thus paid themselves, and more than paid themselves, 
the amount of their claims against her, they then addressed the Royal 
Government, declaring it their debtor, as the successor of the Imperial 
Government Under one point of view, we agree with them. The Resta- 
ration succeeded to the debts of Napoleon's Government; agreed; but it 
also inherited its rights. Now, if Napoleon, though vanquished, had not 
bwn overthrown in 1814, he would either not have allowed American ves- 
sels to enter our ports, or he would have said to the Federal Goveniiucnt. 
— ^you consented to receive eighty licenses in lieu of your claims; now i 
admit all your vessels, without exception; you have been amply indemni- 
fied; we are quits; otherwise England would have been triumpliing for 
you, while you are even yet in war with her. — ^What could the Federal 
Grovernment have objected to this? This most decisive reply, which the 
Government of the Restoration might liave made to the pretensions of th^ 
Americans, was by it neglected. In truth, it at first did not heed it The 
American claims were considered of no importance until 1818. 

Let us admit another hypothesis. Suppose that in 1830, the Imperial 
.Government had been re-established, could it not by this simple reasoning 
:have been authorised in rejecting all the claims of the Americans? Whi^ 
tiie Imperial Government could have done, the Government which sprung 
fipom the revolution of July had k right to do. Many other considerations 
might have been urged in opposition to the claims of the Americans, by 
.fte Imperial Government, which subsistyet in all their force and solidity 
for us. 

From the long exposition which I have made of the events in question, 
the positions of the Federal Grovernment and of France, with regard to 
-each other, seem to be these: France and the Federal Government united 
in 1800, for the guaranty of the rights of neutrals. What did this treaty 
of 1800 really signify? Was it not a species of alliance, for giving eife<xt 
to the principles which it set forth? In order still farther to engage the 
United ^States in this, France, in 1803, ceded Louisiana to them; from 
1803 to 1814, France has been certainly fighting in a cause which is more 
their own than ours. It was not until aft^ ten years of outrages, borne 
by the United States with a degree of patience, which proved most injurious 
to us, that tlie United States at length came to a declaration of war. Here 
we must give them great credit, for valor and perseverance. They with- 
.iftood the invasion of a foreign foe, most nobly; the struggle, though not 
long, was honorable for them; and, from this eighteen months' struggle, 
they came forth with their strength gloriously proved, with the certainty 
that in future wars, these principles of neutrafity, so energetically defend- 
ed by France, and so essential to themselves, would not be liable to great 
infractions; in a word, they came out of the war stronger, more powerful, 
and more sure of their independence, than when they began it; they cam/e 
out of it with a great augmentation of territory, possessing Louisiana, and, 
as a natural consequence, the Floridas. Whicli of the two nations, France 
or the United States, had, injustice; the strongest claim to indemnification 
from the other? And, while the United States, after the war, found them- 
selves in the situation above mentioned, what was the condition of Francei? 

And it is in 1818, when Finance, reduced to its limits of 17S9, laboring 
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under severe wounds, needs all its blood for its recoyery, that the Federal Go- 
Ternment comes to renew its demand for indemnifications on account of 
losses sustained in a war which has ended so profitably for itself; indemni- 
fications already richly made by the admission of its vessels into our ports, 
.from the moment after the fall of Napoleon. And this American Govern*- 
ment, which was content with the miserable reasons urged against it by the 
Grovernment of the Restoration, which bent under the Restoration because 
it acted firmly, which negotiated and concluded Conventions with it, with- 
out obtaining any thing, merely inserting vain reservations, the value of 
which is well known — this Government comes directly after the Revolu- 
tion of July, summoning us with rare pertinacity, to satisfy claims already 
rejected by the Restoration, A most admirable effect this is indeed of 
sympathy between the principles of Governments, I do not blame, gentle- 
men, I only relate. If blame is to fall on any, it is not surely on the 
Federal Government; the opportunity appeared favorable; it believed you 
to be in an embairassed situation, of which it took advantage. Generosity 
is no more a virtue of Cabinets in the new world, than in the old; in Re- 
publics than in Monarchies. Far from blaming the Americans, I should 
be inclined to say— Gro on, you are in the right track, and will prosper; you 
deserve it for your address. 

But ixS the same eulogium to be bestowed on the Ministry which, in 1831, 
submitted to conditions which the Restoration had resisted for fifteen 
years? Did it fear that the Federal Government might not acknowledge 
our new Dynasty? Of what importance'is such an acknowledgment to us? 
France exists of itself, and cares little for foreign sanction; but such an ap- 
prehension would have been ridiculous. The American Government ac- 
knowledges Don-Miguel to day. Donna Maria to-morrow. It knows 
nothing but de facto, and very properly ridicules our quarrels about 
legitimacy. Supposing its claims to have been ever so just, the time of 
negotiation was badly chosen for us. The French Ministry should have 
told the Federal Government, that after it had waited so long and patient- 
ly under the. Restoration, it should at least give us four or five years of 
respite; it should have shown that Government, that such a Convention 
concluded so shortly after the Revolution of 1830, would be as little cre- 
ditable to France as to the United States; as we should appear to be buy 
ing their friendship, and they to be selling it Do you think, gentlemen, 
that if the Treaty of 1831 were again to be concluded, there could be now 
found a Minister who would dare subscribe the whole of its stipulations? 

In a state of things such as I have exposed, "what signify all the arith- 
metical calculations of the Ministry, and of the Committee — ^those old and 
new lists — those bases of valuation, and all* the other means employed to 
come at just twenty-five millions? The art of arranging figures no doubt 
has its merits, but it is not in this way that such a question is to be de- 
termined. 

I now come to the third question proposed by the Committee — May the 
commercial advantages granted by the Americans be considered a^ suffi- 
cient compensation for the loss sustained by French Commerce in conse- 
quence of the non-compliance with the terms of the 8th Article of the 
Treaty of Cession of Louisiana? On this question, too, the American 
Government has amply demonstrated its skill in negotiation. I do certain- 
ly rejoice as much as any one in the advantages which we have obtained 
jby Jthe introduction of the produce of our soil and industry into the United 
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states; but I must confess, that in examining the matter closely, I find that 
those of the advantages from which we expect most at present, might have 
been obtained independently of the financial stipulation in liie Treaty of 
1831. A single glance will convince us of this. See with how much 
address the Federal Government proceeds; it owes France incontesti- 
bly indemnification on account 6f the 8th article of the Louisiana Trea- 
ty. Does it acknowledge this from the first? No, it denies it, raises 
objections, brings forward miserable reasons, reasons which it knows to be 
miserable, and does not yield until after a long discussion. Then it appears 
to resolve upon a great concession, which is in reality no concession at all, 
because the measure is not adopted in consideration of our interests. The 
Federal Government promises a reduction of duties on our wines; and since 
the Treaty was signed, it has likewise abolished all duty on our silks. 
These are the facts. Now let us examine into their value and bearing. 

The American Government is the only one in existence which, being out 
of debt, and having revenues more than sufiicient for its expenses, can 
afibrd to make considerable reduction in its taxes. Now, in the United 
States the most productive tax, and the only one which is at all felt, is that 
derived from the custom-houses. Therefore any diminution of the contri- 
butions paid by the people, should begin in the custom-house; and of all 
the articles imported into the United States^ is there one on which a reduc- 
tion of duties could be made more suitably than on French wines? Are 
they not almost among the necessaries of life for the people of that country ? 
In making this reduction, the Federal Government has consulted its own 
interests entirely, and not ours; and we can only admire the talent with 
which they have induced us to recive as a favor, that which they only did 
in reality for their own advantage. 

The same may be said of the duty on silks; the reduction was made 
there, also, on their own account, as it is not stipulated in the Treaty; yet 
it is vaunted as one of the consequences of the Treaty. Oil this subject, 
too, I hear the name of Lyons mentioned every where: "Take care,'* it is 
said, "if we refuse to sanction the Treaty of 1^31, Lyons will be unem- 
ployed immediately; and what will become of that city?'' Gentlemen, do 
not be afraid. The American Government, in extinguishing the duty on 
French silks, thought no more about France than about China; than about 
China, gentlemen. There was a duty of 30 per cent, on Chinese silks, 
and of 20 upon French silks, previous to the late change. The duty on our 
silks has been extinguished; and the duty on Chinese silks has been reduc- 
ed to ten per cent.; so the proportion remains just as it was. Perhaps 
ibere may have been some 8th article, on which the United States had to 
give satisfaction to the Chinese Government. 

If the reduction of the duties ih question, are to be considered as a real 
concession on the part of the Americans, we should have, in like manner, 
allowed them to consider in the same light, the assimilation as to duties 
made by us, between the long and short stapled cottons of the United States: 
but so far from doing this, and indeed with a view to relieve the Ameri- 
cans from all gratitiide on the subject, our Cabinet has taken pains to 
declare, that it was a measure which had been already long contemplated, 
for our dwn private Advantage. The Americans are not so candid and 
yielding as we are. 

Whatever may have l^n the motives which induced the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt tliese resolutions^ I do not value them the less; but do not 
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tions, which are undoubtedly favorable to us, were taken with a view to its 
own interests, and, for the same reason, it will maintain them. It shews 
but little knowledge of that wise government — ^it is,, indeed, an affront to it, 
to suppose that a few millions of francs will induce it to relinquish mea- 
sures adopted after mature deliberation,i— not in favor of us, but entirely 
for tlieir own benefit. 

The Government of tlie United States knows better than any other, that 
in a representative Grovemment, no political convention containing a stipu- 
lation for any payment whatever, can be considered definitive, until tiie con- 
sent of the body which has the right of voting the appropriation, has been 
obtained to that particular stipulation. It also well knows, that there are 
circumstances in which public interest commands the rejection of an 
engagement, although it has been signed by Plenipotentiaries. Thus, in 
in 1807, President Jefferson refused to give his sanction to a Treaty con- 
cluded at London, by Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, and Congress approv- 
ed his refusal. The dignity of the Cabinet with which the negotiation was 
carried on, is by no means compromised by such a refusal; and certainly 
it is never less a question of honor, than when the difficulty is of a pecu- 
niai^ nature. 

The honor of the American nation cannot be interested, in having the 
French Treasury delivered as a prey to a few speculators, wh are probably 
not all Americans; in requiring that France should surrender 25,000,000 
of Francs, to be divided among these speculators, for doubtful claims, 
bought at the lowest price by ttie actual holders. Not only is the sum 
stipulated a heavy charge on our Treasury, but there is in such conven- 
tionis something more afflicting, more deplorable, than the actual loss of 
money; it is, that after having been pillaged by our enemies, we have not 
been spared by our friends; it is, that always in our discussions with 
Governments, whether free or despotic, they come off well in the end, and 
we never. 

Grentlemen, my own conviction is, that the question of our debt to the 
United States should have been determined upon principles different from 
those adopted by the Ministry. 

I am convinced, that according to the principles not only of political 
equity, but of natural equity, France is not bound to indemnify the Amer- 
icans for the accidental losses which they suffered in a long contest, under- 
taken for the defence of common rights, the triumph of which has consol- 
idated their power, and secured to them immense advantages in future; 
whilst France is left mutilated and exhausted, having lost all but her 
honor. 

I am convinced, that even proceeding upon the principles adopted by the 
Ministry, as the numerous frauds practised by the Americans, with the 
connivance of the English, must render it impossible to ascertain that all 
the confiscated vessels were really American property, the debt of France 
might have been, without any injustice, reduced to a moderate amount; 
particularly, as the Americans had been recompensed more than an hun- 
dred fold for the losses sustained during the wai*, by the greatness of their 
profits, and still more by the admission of their vessels into our ports, in 
consequence of the victories of our enemies. 

I am convinced tliat an arrangement by which the indemnification 
would have amounted only to twelve millions of francs, would have given 
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cMaid^rtAile j^c^tstb tlie holder of liie claims^ ^ethei^ good m- bad, 
wUdi sure to be siatlsfied. 

But, gentlemen, if you consent to pay the sum stljinlated by the Treaty, 
of 1B61, let it be at least with a full knowledge of all the circumstaates 
attending it^ let it proceed from motives more noble and more just than 
those which have been set forth* Do not consent to this payment from 
the fear that a refusal, ^which on your part should only betoken a wish 
to have the amount reduced, might alter the friendly relations between us 
and the United States. Your relations with that Government would be 
of little value, indeed, if they depended on a few millions of francs. Do 
not consent from the fear that the American Government will re-establish 
its former duties on our wines; the reduction made in those duties was 
with a view to their own interests much more than ours; and I do not 
blame them for it. As to the silks^ it lias treated us as it treated 
China. 

If you consent, do so from considerations more worthy of yourselves 
and of the American Grovemment. Three years have passed without the 
Chamber having had an opportunity of expressing itself on the financial 
stipulation of 1831. This delay is not to be attributed to us. The Mi- 
nistry committed the fault; and unluckily^ the nation will have to suffer 
for it. It must be allowed that when a treaty has been ratified three years, 
the Government which is to benefit by it should naturally consider its 
rights to such advantages as acknowledged. This is in fact the case with 
the Federal Grovernment at present; and it would have a right to complain 
not of us, but of our Cabinet, for having left it so long under the persua- 
sion that the stipulations of I831 would be fulfilled. If you can deter- 
mine to make a sacrifice under these circumstances, it is important that 
the Federal Government should be convinced of your doing so, purely 
from sentiments of delicacy tind generosity. 

It would be ridiculous and shameful to appear blind or duped; to 
acknowledge and pay as justly due, a debt so doubtful and contestible. 
The loss of money is of little consequence, in such cases, compared with 
the loss of dignity; dignity should be preserved above all things. Be- 
sides, whatever we do should be done with an entire knowledge of cir- 
cumstances. Thus, gentlemen, if instead of paying some millions which 
may be justly due, you submit to a payment of twenty-five millions, which 
are not justly due, it is because you cannot decently refuse in 1834 what 
you would have refused without hesitation in 1831; it is because you act 
in obedience to a certain sense of propriety; you yield to a sort of moral 
violence, which in your opinion does not allow you to recall an engage- 
ment entered into three years ago, with a nation whose friendship is so 
dear and precious to us. 

Pay the twenty-five millions then, if you think proper, but while paying 
them, take care to declare that you do not owe them. 

As for myself, gentlemen', although the consideration of propriety is the 
only one which CQuld have any weight with me, it is impossible for me to 
admit that an obligation of that sort, arising purely from a Ministerial 
neglect of duty, ought to prevail so far, in a case of such importance to the 
public treasury. It is because I honor highly the Federal Government; 
because I take great pleasure in rendering signal homage to its wisdom 
and straight-forwardness; Wause I have faith in its knowledge, in its 
spirit ci jtlsdce, in its practical acquaintance witb the rights and duties of 
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a Representative Ooyemment; bectnise a nation so mucb enlightened as' 
the United States, and which knows so well how to defend its own inter- 
ests, could only esteem us more highly for defending our own, that I act 
with regard to this concession, which I consider unreasonably heavy, just 
as I am certain that the Congress of the United States would act under 
similar circumstances. I vote against the Bill. 

[This speech was heard with attention, and appeared to make a great im- 
pression on the Chamber. The orator, in descending from the tribune, 
received the felicitations of a number of members. Jifter some interrup- 
tions,] 

The Duke de Broglie, Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

Allow me, gentlemen, to rectify a mistake at once. 

The honorable member who addressed you last, accuses the French 
Government of having voluntarily delayed presenting the law now before 
you, so long, that in his opinion, we cannot possibly retract, and that the 
Chamber is no longer at the same liberty, at which it would have been 
had the law been presented at a more early date. 

Grentlemen, the Treaty was ratified on the 22d of February, 1832, and 
the law was presented at the first session after that ratification; it was pre- 
sented again at each of the two following sessions. You see, gentlemen, 
that the Government could not have presented the law earlier than in the 
session immediately following the ratification of the Treaty. 

M. Jat. 

It cannot be expected that I should follow the orator who has addressed 
you so much at length, through all the points of his opinion. I have nei- 
ther the means nor the time to do so, at present. I only ask the attention 
of the Chamber for a few minutes. 

The illustrious General Lafayette, who has been prevented from attend- 
ing to-day, has sent me some notes, which being relations of facts, should 
be laid before the Chamber. He says: 

"But there are facts which I can assert, as having been myself a witness 
to them; and which I submit to my honorable colleague, the Reporter of the 
Committee. 

" 1. I can give my testimony to the withdrawal of the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, before the seizures and destructions for which indemnification 
is demanded. 

" 2. Although the United States remained alone, out of the coalition 
against France, the allies who possessed entire power over the Restoration, 
invited them to join their claims with others, which they were causing to be 
accepted. This ofier was indignantly refused by Mr. Crawford, then 
Minister of the United States at Paris. He declared that his country, in- 
stead of making common cause with the enemies of France, would wait 
until its account against her could be amicably settled. 

<< 3. I saw Mr. Barlow set ofi* for Wilna, in the conviction, from his cor- ' 
respondence with the Imperial Cabinet, that the claims would soon be set- 
tled; and at the moment of our Revolution of July, Mr. Rives considered 
himself certain of termiiiating his negotiation even with the Restoration^ 
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which had no great affectioii for the United States, on account of their ha- 
ving remained the friends of France, whilst itself had been during 
the whole period, with her enemies. 

<< Among the classes admitted in the Report, I do not see the seiMires at 
Antwerp. Although my recollections of that affair are strong, yet I have 
had recourse to the Duke of Bassano, whose authority, considering the situ- 
ation he then held, is above that of any other. I can say, that no confisca- 
tion had beeii pronounced; that sale was only made because the goods would 
be injured by keeping, and that a claim bas^ on an Act of the French Gov- 
ernment, should be regarded as just;, and finally, that this Grovernment con- 
sidered the pi'oduct of the articles sold, to be deposited in the sinking fund 
as American property^ which makes an addition of more than two mimons, 
without counting the Maria, another vessel and her cargo, which were sim- 
ilarly situated. 

^^ It is from these positive data, and from some others of the same nature, 
founded on the fact of entries, improper, in my opinion, but effective in the 
Treasury, that even exclusive of the French claims against the United 
States, I had from my own judgment, valued the sum due to the United 
States at 38 millions; and this amount was not so unjustifiable as it has 
been stated to be, although I give due credit to the Ministry which reduced 
the Treaty within the narrowest limits." 

You see, gentlemen, from these facts, that the assertions of our honora- 
ble colleague, M. Bignon, are not justified. It is certain that the Resto- 
ration entered into negotiations with the American Grovernment, and that 
at the moment of the overthrow of the Rei^flation, the American Minister 
had reason to think that the negotiation would end favorably. 

I now come to the objections of the Hon. M. Bignon. He speaks of the 
Commission of 1831, as if that Commission could have afforded a basis for 
the estimate of the Government, or for that of the Committee. The Re- 
port of that Commission went, not to establish a positive settlement, but to 
furnish the Government with the means of making the sum due as small as 
possible. 

Your Committee was in a different situation from that of the Commis- 
sion of 1831. Its object was not to consider about making a treaty, but to 
examine one already concluded. Thus it went upon grounds entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the Commission of 1831. 

I repeat, that we had no other grounds for our estimate, than those pre- 
sented by the Government; and we were strongly induced, by the- great 
political and commercial interests which make it imperative upon us, to 
keep up amicable relations with the United States, the only country in re- 
ality promising advantageous markets for the productions of our commerce 
and industry. 

M. Bignon justifies the Berlin and Milan Decrees, They are said by 
him to have been reprisals against England. Gentlemen, depredations on 
the commerce of neutrals, are a singular species of reprisals against Eng- 
land. On the other hand, I think that these Decrees were directed against 
ueutral powers, which had never committed a single act of hostility; that 
they were not reprisals, but really aggressions. Our honorable colleague, 
in his estimate of the morality of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, has for- 
gotten that Napoleon himself has arraigned these acts of his own administra- 
don, by saying that they wel^ a return to Barbarism. And this return to 
Barbarism it is, which you are called on to consider as an act of justice. 
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were quite natural under a diwpotic regime^ but do not suit a free people. 

It is pretended that M. de Caulaincourt, f Dufce.of Vicenza,) in his re- 
port to the Emperor, did not recognise the debt to the United States, and 
that it was a mere political act. Now the very classes presented by ih« 
Imperial Government itself in 1814, have served as the basis for the esti- 
mates of the Government, and for those of the Committee. So the debt 
was recognised, and admitted to be eighteen millions. Now, is twenty- 
five millions a large compensation, for eighteen millions which have beeft 
due 20 years. 

The ministry of 1831 has been violently attacked; it is not my business 
to justify it, but it would be easy to do so. You recollect what was our 
situation then at home^ and with respect to other nations. We had the 
absolute Kings of Europe ready to pour their armies down upon us. We 
heard daily from the tribune the words ^* War is inevitable. There can 
be neither peace nor truce, between the revolution of July, and the abso- 
lute Governments." The treaty was concluded amidst the cries of war. 
It was concluded for the advantage of France, and no one thought of com- 
plaining of it. Why did no oiie complain of this treaty then? Because it 
was wise, it was politic, to conciliate the friendship of a maritime power, 
which was in a situation to maintain its neutrality, and which, in case of 
war, would have been of great assistance to us. 

Not wishing to fatigue the assembly, I shall say but little more in reply 
to the attacks made against the ministry of 1831, which has rendered m 
such signal services. I said that the fear of a European war was general; 
that the treaty was then made with the United States, and that no one then 
complained of it, because the measure was wise and politic. I now say, 
that by this act of justice, the ministry inspired great confidence in tbo 
Revolution, and in the Government of Juiy. Instead of blame, it deserves 
nothing but praise, for concluding the treaty. 

[Jfter some interruptions] M. Auguis: 

After the speech which has been delivered from this tribune by the hon- 
orable M. Bignon, there remains little for me to say; yet there are some 
observations which I ask permission of the Chamber to submit 

You have been informed of the decisions of the British Cabinet, which 
declared the ports of France in a state of blockade, and of the imperial' 
decrees, which, in retaliation, interdicted all conimunication between the 
ports of Great Britain and the continent. 

The United States of America feeling their interests aggrieved, deemed' 
it their duty to adopt restrictive measures. The bill of the 1st of March, 
1809, was the consequence, upon \^hich sufficient stress has not been laid; 
it provided, that the productions of neither the French nor English soil 
should be admitted into the United States. 

It is important to establish these facts, in order to show, in the clearest 
manner, that England began; that the United States, injured in their in- 
terests, had followed the example of England; and that France, looking 
to her own preservation, and the defence of the interests of her commerce^ 
could only resort to rerpisals under these difficult circumstances. 

It is likewise asserted that the interests of the three commercial powen^,, 
France^ England, and the United States, had suffered alike; but the United 
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from 1807 to 1811, inclusive. 

If> g^mtlemen^ you admit tHe claim which is now ttade« you'must neces- 
sarily expect to see new ones arise, afid of greater magnitude too. It has 
be^n saidj though ad yet vagueljr, still it has been represented, that indem- 
nifteations will be asked by Poland, which suffered immense losses during 
its occupation by France. I entreat you to recollect, that there already 
exists near the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a commiss^ion, denominated the 
Commission of Warsaw. We do not yet kiioM' the result of the labors of 
this commission; but it is to be supposed when the accounts are rendered, 
yon will have to pay Poland, or more correctly speaking, Russia an indem- 
nification much more considerable than that now demanded of you by the 
United States. 

It is not the only claim of this nature, with which you are threatened. 
There is another demand in store from Denmark, on account of the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen. Altliough this event seems of so old a date, yet 
encouraged by the example of the United States, Denmark is on the point 
of preferring a claim to which you cannot refuse to do justice, if you admit 
that which is now demanded by the Americans. 

There are yet other claims of the same nature. You will call to mind, 
gentlemen, that England seized ujK)n the Dutch fleet, because Holland, 
adopting the French system, incurred the displeasure of England. There 
will be an opportunity for a long account. The time is not yet arrived, it 
is true, because the French Grovernment is in a delicate situation with re- 
^ct to the Grovernment of Holland ^[Laughterf'] but when the difficulties 
which at this mcmient exist, shall be settled, a new account will be placed 
before you, and they will come armed with the precedent which you will 
have this day settled, and you cannot, without a denial of justice, altogether 
unworthy, refuse that to Holland which you have accorded to the United 
States. 

Spain herself, whose fleet subsequently became the property of England 
from the same causes, will not fail to address to you her just de'rnands, and 
you cannot but yield them a favorable reception. 

There are other debts of the same nature from which it will be difficult 
to escape, gentlemen. There are the fiithuanian debts, accepted by France, 
and authenticated by the signature of the agents sent by the French Gt>vern- 
ment to Lithuania, and which are unpaid, because the financial state of 
France did not afford the means to meet such demanded. 

There are others which have been presented, .by Dalmatia and Spain. 
These debts have been liquidated; the sums have been determined; and 
moreover, you have rejected them, because your finances are not yet in a 
stilte to permit you to receive them favorably. 

The United States now demand of you indemnifications to the amount 
of 25 millions; you have been reminded from this tribune, that this demand, 
n the beginning, as in 1812, was 70 millions, and had been presented 
with that sum by Mr. Barlow. Subsequently, Mr. Rives reduced the sum, 
and it gradually fell to 25 millions. Gentteraen, either France owes the 
United States the suin of seventy millions^ or owes them nothing. [Ex- 
damaiionsJ] 

Every one is entitled to his own opinion in these matters. 

It appears to me extraordinary, ttert a Government, which pretends to 
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illy added to flie financial considerations, ought necessarily to 
the acceptance of the demand now urged. Commercial considera- 
been added to these political views. You have been told to-day 
rtations from France to the States of the Union were so con- 
at France could with an ill grace refuse to grant something for 
.which offered so many advantages to her commerce, 
ask .you! Do you believe tliat if these twenty-five millions now 
the Union be not granted, the commerce of France with the 
ites will suffer from restrictions? For myself, I do not believe 
in the hope that the United States will be paid from the twenty- 
ins which they claim, that our commercial exchanges can be to 
itagc of France. It is only because the United States receive from 
'" advantages for themselves; for do not deceive yourselves, it is 
^interest which governs tham in that circumstance. You have 
" the exportation of fifty millions of silks ordered from Lyons 
Stateis — do you believe that it was witli the demand of twen- 
ns in perspective, that these fifty millions of silks were order- 
? No, the twenty-five millions demanded coul dnot and did 
least influence upon the orders which were given to the 
of the Kingdom. 

other hand, we pay some attention to the reduction in the ex- 

firom France to our Colonies, you must admit that this differ- 

from the introduction of American goods. In fact it has 

f and I believe correctly, that France formerly exported to her 

yenty-five millions of her products, and now, gentlemen, these 

not amount to forty-five millions, and notwitlistanding the wants. 

ies have not been lessened; on the contrary, they are greater. 

, you cannot explain this reduction in the sum of our exporta- 

the introduction of goods which the Anglo-Americans import 

onies, to the exclusion of French merchandise. I ask the 

with so many resources, so many advantages, when the United 

wn to the restoration of 1814, have been the commercial agents 

of all Europe^ when they have exported sometimes under one 

imes under another, every description of merchandise, when 

been benefited in every way, indemnification is due to them, 

since it would open the way to so many claims which will arise 



ive yery well that the constitutional sympathies which exist be- 
Lmerica and France may engage us to do for that country what we 
lot grant to certain other countries; but as it is a question of ac • 
■y a question of money to be paid by the people, it should be closely 
1 into. 

B otlier observation is important. Observe that it is not one nation in 
"esenc^ of another nation, placing national interests against other na- 
interejsts* What does North America demand of you? She demands 
inification for losses, a statement of which has been made out and 
nted in the Report of your Committee. 
8. not then a national interest— it is an aggregate of individual in- 

a; 

now that it will be observed in reply, tiiat the interests of a nation 
ily composed of individual interests. However, the two should not be 
indcd on this occasion* 
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have a well-founded claim to a sum of 70 millions^ should consent to re- 
duce it to 25 millions. 

The Honorable M. Bignon told you from this tribune, that the Imperial 
Gk)vemmenty either from slight examinations, or from interests purely 
political, because it felt the necessity of conciliating the United States, in 
order to establish a counterpoise to England, had considered that eighty 
licenses should be granted to the United States as indemnification for the 
sums which were at that period claimed. . 

If gentlemen will take the trouble 1o refer to that time, they may form 
an estimate of the value of 80 licenses under the Imperial Government. I 
do not fiesitate to declare from this tribune, that they Avere equivalent to a 
capital of 80 millions. And what is now demanded of you? Only 25 
millions; that is to say, two-thirds less than what was first claimed. 

Gentlemen, M. Bignon has perfectly established, that by their carrying 
trade and agencies, the United States were more than indemnified for t<ie 
losses which they had sustained, for all their vessels sunk, or seized, or 
cargoes sold. They now demand of us an indemnification; but I repeat 
it, the Union has been already more tlian indemnified. 

I had intended to present to the Chamber a statement of the debts of the 
United States to France, balanced by those of France to the United States 
anterior to the treaty of navigation of the 11th Vendemiare, in the year 9, 
(September 30th, 1800. J But in consequence of the observation which was 
made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, that this treaty had closed all 
accounts, I have renounred the intention which I had at first formed, of, 
showing what sacrifices France had made, in favor of tlie United States 
from 1777 to 1833, since, by that treaty, the account has been definitely- 
isettled. 

But there is another treaty, the stipulations of which have not been exe- 
cuted on the part of the United States, as has been established from this, 
tribune. It is the treaty of 1803, by which France ceded Louisiana to: 
the United States. Now, it would be desirable, that the report of the com- 
mission had indicated in some way, how this, treaty had been executed, and 
how the payments had been made to France. 

The most profound silence has been maintained relative to the execution 
of this treaty. I remember that besides the extinction of all the claims 
which the United States pretended to have upon France, they agreed to pay 
to the French Government the sum of 36 millions. 

It appears to me that it would have fieen a matter of some importance, 
to have shown to us the manner in which these 36 millions hud been paid 
into the Treasury of the State; it has not been done, and yet it was im- 
portant to tell us. 

Gentlemen, when we follow the different phases thiH)ugh which the amount 
of this claim has paased, we are astonished to see that it has dwindled, as I 
have already informed you, to twenty-five millions; and as I am well in- 
formed, at another time, and under other circumstances, the pretensions of 
the Union were much lower than they were in 1831. 
• In effect, under the Grovernment of Louis XVIII, they would have been 
content with ten millions, and subsequently, eight millions would have been 
accepted under the Government of Charles X. • 

It is true, as the Reporter of the Committee has told you, that times have 
changed; that tl^e French Government having a common origin vnth the 
American Government, political considerations should be admitted into the 
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account^ which, added to the financial considerations, ought necessarily to 
produce tUe acceptance of the demand now urged. Commercial considera- 
tions have been added to these political views. You have been told to-day 
that the exportations from France to the States of the Union were so con- 
siderable, that France could with an ill grace refuse to grant something for 
a market which offered so many advantages to her commerce. 

Well! I ask you! Do you believe that if these twenty-five millions now 
claimed by the Union be not granted, the commerce of France with the 
United States will suffer from restrictions? For myself, I do not believe 
it; it is not in the hope that the United States will be paid from the twenty- 
five millions whicli they claim, that our commercial exchanges can be to 
the advantage of France. It is only because the United States receive from 
them great advantages for themselves; for do not deceive yourselves, it is 
their own interest which governs tham in that circumstance. You have 
been told of the exportation of fifty millions of silks ordered from Lyons 
to the United States — do you believe that it was with the demand of twen- 
ty-five millions in perspective, that these fifty millions of silks were order- 
ed from Lyons? No, the twenty-five millions demanded coul dnot and did 
not have the least influence upon the orders which were given to the 
secorid city of the Kingdom. 

If, on the other hand, we pay some attention to the reduction in the ex- 
portations from France to our Colonies, you must admit that this differ- 
ence proceeds from the introduction of American goods. In fact it has 
been stated, and I believe correctly, that France formerly exported to her 
Colonies seventy-five millions of her products, and now, gentlemen, tliese 
exports do not amount to forty-five millions, and notwithstanding the wants, 
of the Colonies have not been lessened; on the contrary, they are greater. 

Gentlemen, you cannot explain this reduction in the sum of our exporta- 
tions, but by the introduction of goods which the Anglo-Americans import 
into our Colonies, to the exclusion of French merchandise. I ask the 
Chamber if, with so many resources, so many advantages, when the United 
States, down to the restoration of 1814, have been the commercial agents 
and carriers of all Europe, when they have exported sometimes under one 
flag, sometimes under another, every description of merchandise, when 
they have been benefited in every way, indemnification is due to them, 
above all, since it would open the way to so many claims which will ai4se 
on all sides. 

I conceive very well that the constitutional sympathies which exist be- 
tween America and France may engage us to do for that country what we 
would not grant to certain other countries; but as it is a question of ac ? 
counts, a question of money to be paid by the people, it should be closely 
looked into. 

One other observation is important. Observe that it is not one nation in 
the presence of another nation, placing national interests against other na- 
tional interests. What does North America demand of you? She^ demands 
indemnification for losses, a statement of which has been jpnade out and 
presented in the Report of your Committee. y 

It is not then a national interest— it is an aggre^^ of individual in- 
terests. 

I know that it will be observed in reply, that the interests of a nation 
are only composed of individual interests* However, the two should not be 
confounded on this occasion. 



Ton have been presented with the list of names of veisiels captupcfd at 
such atime, sold at such a time, now at St Sebastians, then at Biayonne, tlmii 
at AntwelTp. You have had accounts of vessels destroyed by our military 
expeditions, in order to deceive, or for the purpose of concealing their defii* 
lination. 

If there is a thing difficult, or rather impossible to determine, it is the 
number of vessels which have been sunk by our sliips of war upon their 
expeditions. 

You a!*e told that an estimate has been made. I do not doubt the correct- 
ness of the estimate which has been submitted to t!ie Committee; but I may 
be allowed to believe that there are some things which it is almost impos- 
sible tQ prove, and this is one of them. 

Gentlemen^ in accepting the enumeration^ the calculation of these ves* 
sels, of their value and the amount of their cargoes, I ask if the Frendip 
€k)vernment should not be placed in the same situation with the American 
Government, viz. Ifj on its side, it ought not to prese^it to the United' 
States a statement of individual claims which could be preferred by France 
against the United States. 

It is true, as stated in the report, that a sum of 1,500,000 francs will be 
retained to meet the claims made by individuals; but, gentlemen, to detw- 
mine this sum, the amount of the claims should be known, as well of these 
addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as of those to the Govenn 
ment. Yesterday and this morning, memoranda were distributed, which 
presented an enormous amount. 

I declare that I would not vouch for the exactness of these sums* I 
neither know the individuals who present these claims, nor their validity; 
but I have read with scrupulous care the memorials which have been pre* 
sented. One of these claims alone amounts to more than two millions ajttd 
a half. 

Some, il is true, are of an older date, for one of them is dated 1 7 1 8, or 1 71^ 

It is about a grant made to Law, author of the famous Mississipt^ 
dcheme, in which the greater part of the inhabitants of the capital we#* 
ruined. 1 do not say that the claim is well founded, but it is presented ifl" 
the most serious manner, and the land in question is stated as being nist 
squai*e leagues in extenl^ which would be of considerable value in Uiof 
Country. 

Something is said too about six thousand Germans who were sent foi^ 
nierly to that country, at an enormous expense to the Governments which 
undertook the enterprise. As these countries now form part of Louisiana^ 
and are under the American dominion, I do not know if tlie cliaim be not 
worth examining. 

You are likewise presented with the claim of a Sieur Renault, who is^ 
said to have settled in the country of lead mines, and to have carried with 
him five hundred workmen, who made valuable improvements, and meri^^ 
the gralStude of the country. 

There are still other claims, such as that of the Count Couet Logon, d^ 
great amount. 

Gentlemen, I believe that an attentive examination should be made of all 
these claims, in order to ascertain which should be paid, throwing aAU» 
those which merit no attention, and that the French claims tlius preferred 
shi^l be made offisets to the claims of the United States, in settling fl# 
amount; provided always, tliat it is acknowledged in principle that* aril^ 



ttkig is due to the United:States. As for myself, I believe after the expo- 
Bition of the facts which have been made froni this tribune, that France 
not only stands acquitted towards the United States, but that if there is a 
debt existing between the countries, it will be found that France has a 
daim upon the Union. 

Monday, March 31, 1854. 

• 

M. Reaxieu Dumas. 

Gentlemen: The honor and the interests of France, on the one hand^ 
and the friendly ties which connect us with the United States, on the 
^Oxer, combine to render the question now under consideration, one. of no 
little delicacy and embarrassment, whenever made the subject of debate 
in this assembly. For which reason, your committee were anxious to 
forsee, and beforehand clearly to define the difficulties which might *arise 
during the discussion. Our worthy colleague, M. Jay, has set forth, in a' 
report which does him no less honor as a man than as a writer, the prin- 
ciples upon which these difficulties might have been removed. As amem- 
bm* of this Committee, I have deemed it my duty to step forth in defence 
«nd support of the conclusions therein embraced, convinced that they are 
founded upon the principles of national and universal right, on justice, and 
on the true interests of our commercial relations with the United States. 
Our honorable colleague, M. Bignon, may rest assured, it is not a mere 
act of generosity, much less a sacrifice to Cabinet policy, but an act of 
justice, which the Committee demand, in presenting for your sanction this 
Treaty between France and the United States. It is now twenty years 
since the Federal Grovernment first claimed indemnification for vessels 
smzed and confiscated, not only under the Berlin^ Milan, and Rambouil- 
let Decrees, but after the repeal of those Decrees. It is also demanded 
for the destruction of vessels burned at sea by French squadrons, whose 
object it was, in this way, to conceal from the enemy the secrets of their 
expeditions. Meanwhile, France had, on her part, to make good, preten- 
tions which are not without their share of importance. Long negotiations 
were held at the close of the Empire and under the Restoration, but with- 
out any result. They were only resumed at the period of our glorious 
revolution. On the 4th of July, 18S1, was signed the convention which 
rdefines and fixes the rights of the two contracting parties, subject, how- 
!©ver, to the concurrence of the Chambers; which concurrence, it this day 
demands in the execution of the finamcial part of the Treaty. This Trea- 
ty embraces two things entirely distinct: the one relates to the confisca- 
tion of American vessels during the Continental blockade; the other, to 
the new execution of the Trea:ty for the cession of Louisiana, the 8th 
article of which secures to the commerce of France, the benefits since 
jrendered null by the Treaty of Ghent, concluded between England and the 
United States. 

Touching the first question, the French Government engages to pay the 
United States twenty-five millions of francs for seizures, confiscations, 
und other losses sustained by citizens of the United States, of which, how- 
:ever, 1,500,000 francs are retained to indemnify French citizens, to whom 
•the United States are indebted, and whose claims are pf the same nature 
:with those of the Federal Government. 
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Touching the second question^ the French Government renounces, abso- 
lutely and explicitly, all pretensions hased on the non-execution of tlite 
Treaty for the cession 6f Louisiana. It reduces, in favor of American 
commerce, the duty on long staple cotton, to the same standard as that on short 
staple. In return for these advantages the American Government consents 
to a reduction for ten years, of the duties on French wines, imported for 
consumption in the United States. 

The Committee, to enable themselves fully to explain their views of the 
*bill which has been submitted to you, were bound to make, and have made, 
the most careful and minute examination of all the facts, all the claims, 
and all the negotiations commenced, suspended, and resumed, from 1812 to 
the date of the signature of the Treaty. As it is necessary, in order fully 
to comprehend the great question now before you, tlioroughly to understand 
and appreciate these facts, these demands, and the negotiations respecting 
them, I shall endeavor briefly to define and elucidate them: England had 
taken advantage of the first wars of our revolution, to seize upon the com- ' 
merce of the whole of Europe. Between the 24th of June, 1803, and the ^ 
18th of May, 1806, she placed in a state of blockade, not only all the ports 
of France, but all those situated on the Ems, the Weser, the Elbe, and 
the Trave. The empire of the sea was wholly hers. It was then that 
Napoleon conceived a project as vast as was his genius — a project whicl 
would have been less the subject of invective, had it been from the first 
properly understood. I allude to the continental system. On the Slstrf 
November, 1806, he issued a Decree at Berlin, which declared the Britifk 
islands to be in a state of blockade, and enjoined the seizure of all vessek 
belonging to England and her colonies. This decree was followed by tt« 
two orders of the English Admiralty, of the 7th of January and 1 1th of 
November> 1807. The former forbade all commerce between the United 
States of America and the ports of Europe, which were in a state of wa^ 
fare with Great Britain. The latter declared that American vessels should 
be boarded at sea— their cargoes conveyed to and landed in England, and 
subjected to the regulation and laws of re-exportation; whereupon the 
decrees of the 29th of November, and 17th of December, 1807, watj 
issued by Napoleon, at Milan. 

The first ordered the seizure and confiscation of all vessels, which, aflfer 
touching in England, should enter the ports of France. The second d^ 
clared all vessels which should undergo a visit from an English vessel, 
and pay any duty whatever to the British Govei*nment, to have lost tMr 
nationality {denationalise*) Napoleon should have waited till the United 
States had caused their neutrality to be respected by England. He did 
not. An immense number of American vessels were seized either in Hit 
ports of France, or in those in possession of her troops, or of her allitt. 
The Federal Grovernment restricted itself to the passing of a law on tte 
22d of December, 1807, by which an Embargo was laid on all the ports 
of the Union. No American vessel was permitted to* sail for a foreign 
port. This law, which wais meant not as an act hostile to France, bit 
merely as a means of preservation, failed to produce its proposed effects, 
because American captains remained in Europe, became agent^ for lie 
commerce of other nations, and thus were rendered subject to Ihe effects 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees. On the 1st of March, 186b, for flie 
Embargo Act was substituted the JVTm-tn^erctmrse AcU which extended 
only to England and France. This law ordered the seizure <>f*all French 
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vessels^ and, moreover, declared that the confiscations which mig^t be 
made, should not cease to have effect, even though amicable relations should 
be re-est£^lished between the two countries. 

This act, which w^as equivalent to a hostile proceeding against France, 
induced the Emperor to make reprisals. On the 10th of February, 1810, 
he caused to be issued a secret order to seize at St. Sebastian, and carry to 
Bayonne, to be there sold, the several American vessels which, be it remem- 
bered, would not have entered the ports of Biscay but for the promise of 
the French authorities that their property should be respected. He did 
more. He issued, on the 23d of March, 1809, a Decree at Rambouill^t, 
which declared that all vessels sailing under the flag of the United States, 
should be seized, and that the proceeds accruing from their sale should go 
into the sinking fund. These violent proceedings on both sides tended to 
stir up feelings of strife between two nations which ought really to have 
been confederated. A community of interests, an absence of all political 
rivalry, should, it would seem, have ensured to them the most amicable 
relations, themost perfect mutual understanding. Advances were first 
made by America to France, at a time when France had not so much as 
thought of making them to America. 

Oh the first of May, 1810, a law was passed by the United States, sus- 
pending the prior enactments relative to non-intercourse; and giving 
France and England till the 1st of March, 1811, to revoke their respec- 
tive Decrees. This law was communicated by Mr. Armstrong, the Re- 
presentative of the United States, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
irtio, in his note to him of the 5th of August, 1810, stated tliatthe Decrees 
rf Milan and Berlin were revoked, and that they would cease to have 
dfect from the 1st df November, 1810, should the English have then 
withdirawn their Orders in Council, or the Americans have forced them to 
respect the neutrality of the Union. It is painful to mention that it was 
'on this very 5th of August, 1810, at the moment when a reconciliation 
was about to take place between the two countries, that the Emperor 
issued a Decree; ordering that the proceeds accruing from the sale of 
American merchandise, and previously deposited in the sinking fund, 
should be transferred to the public Treasury. It is well to mark the effect 
which the note of the 5th of August, 1810, had on the Government of the 
United States. On the 29th of November, the President announced by 
prodamation the revocation of the French Decrees, and summoned Eng- 
land \o retract her Admiralty Orders. This the British Government 
having refused to do, the President of the United States, on the 2d of 
March, 1811, revoked the suspension of the JVbn-intercourse Act with 
regpect U England. Nevertheles, and I say it with regret, the condem- 
nations of American vessels continued, not only after the note of the 5th 
of August, but subsequently even to the 1st of November, 1810. Besides, 
it was not till the 10th of May, 1812, that Mr. Barlow, the Minister of 
the United States, received the Decree of the 28th of August, 1811, 
which repealed the Decrees of Milan and Rambouillet, the revocation to 
take effect from the 1st of November, 1810. Mr. Barlow hastened to 
tommunicate this Decree to the English Government, which thereupon 
withdrew, on the 12th of June, its Orders in Council. But it was too 
late — ^the United States had declared war against England. 

Such are the facts on which the Americans rest their claims for indem- 
nity. I 0kaU now come to the negotiations. They were begun and pro- 
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secuted by Mr. Barlow, in 1812, Mahomet with hisJeath, amid the snow 
of Poland, whither he had gone at the invitation of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The amount then claimed by the United States was as high as 
seventy millions. A report had been communicated to the Emperor^ by 
the Duke of Yicenza, under date of the 11th of January, 1814, wherdn 
the Minister declared, that indemnification ought not to be allowed dor 
vessels seized in virtue of the decrees of Berlin and Milan, with the ex- 
ception, first, of those seized since the 1st of November, 1810; secondly, 
of those confiscated prior to their knowledge of these Decrees; thirdly, of 
ships burnt at sea; and fourthly, of those seized at St. Sebastian, the 
amount of indemnification for all which therein allowed by the Duke, was 
thirteen millions; but, as he deemed the list of vessels incomplete, he pro- 
posed to make it eighteen millions. 

The Restoration had no great regard for a Government based on the 
principle of popular supremacy. It did not dispute the justice of theae 
claims of the United States; but it was feiiile in excuses for eva£ng a 
question, which it was no part of its policy frankly and openly to meet 
This was not the case aftei* the revolution of July. France felt the ne- 
cessity and the expediency of a more strict union with a Govemmeity 
which, free as was her own, had proved faithful to her cause at a time 
when victory had abandoned it. , A committee was named; the principles 
which had been assumed by the Duke of Vicenza, in 1814, were made fte 
basis of decision. United as to the principle of indemnification, they | 
were divided as to the question of the amount to be paid. By the majori- 
ty it was fixed at twelve millions of Francs; by the minority raised pi 
30,000,000. This sum, however, fell far short of that preferred, in 1831, Jy 
Mr. Rives, the negotiator on the part of the United States, who produced 
claims for four hundred and eighty-five prizes, the value of which w»8 
estimated at 70,560,000 francs, but at length reduced to 70,000,000. Sudi 
were the conflicting principles of the negotiation, when the conventkm 
between France and the United States, of tlie 4th of July, 1831, was con- 
cluded. It becomes us now to examine, if the treaty accords with tbe 
mrinciplesof strict justice, and of the true commercial interests wjth Franoe. 
The questions which naturally present themselves to the minds of your | 
committee, arc the following: 

Aretlie United States entitled to indemnification? If entitled, doive 
owe them twenty-five millions? 

Are the benefits secured to our commerce by the treaty in questioiy a j 
sufScient compensation for the loss sustained from the non-execution of ^ 
:8th article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana. ! 

It was the wish of your committee, in order to anive at a solution, of 
the first question, to obtain a perfect knowledge of all the demands m^ 
by tlie Groverriment of the United States on that of France. Fearing lifiX 
the Duke of Vicenza might, in 1811, have consulted the interests of ifte 
Imperial policy, rather than those of justice, that the decision of the com- 
mittee of 1831, might, from their not having before them many of lihe 
documents since furnished, have been too severe; and that the Governmeit 
had been too indulgent, each demand, was separately made the su]bj|^^9f 
minute examination, and submitted to the tests of tlie siiict principles of 
right, and the (nost exact rules of justice. 

Among the numerous pretensions of the United States, there are many 
which cannot be made the subject of grave discussion; but, there is one 
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which merits the most profound consideratioii. It respects the question 
whether the French Groyemment had' a right to seize and confiscate ves- 
sels sailing und^ the protection of a neutral flag, recognised as such, hy 
yarious treaties. The United States refer to the treaty of 1800, hased on 
the liberal principle,, that the Hag covers the property, as strictly entitling 
them to indemnificatioa for all seizures made in virtue of the Decrees of 
Berlin, Milan, and Rambouill^t. Tour committee are of opinion that the 
Decrees of Berlin and Milan^ were, as it were, forced on the Imperial 
Gk>yernment, by the first of all laws, that which allows 1;he means of self- 
defence and self-preservation. These decrees were an act of retaliation on 
a hostile nation. Their intention was not, in any way, hostile to the 
United States. They forbade them, it is true, all commerce with England: 
but did they not, in exchange, open to them the ports and ensure to them 
the supply of the whole continent? Instead of complaining, they ought 
to have thanked the Emptor foi* these decrees; as the \erj source of the 
commercial prosperity which they have since attained. The Federal Qo- 
vernment should have caused its neutrality to be respected by England, 
at an earlier day. It was not in 1812, but in 1807^ that the honor, the 
dignity, the interests of the United States, demanded from them a declara- 
tion of war with Great Britain. Had this declaration then been made, 
the Empire would have escaped its own disasters; England would have 
liecognised the liberty of the seas, and the Union would have preserved the 
iibmense benefits which our policy ensured to it, and have avoided the war 
which it was, after all, forced to wage in 1812. 

With what reason can the United States complain of the Decree of 
Rambouill^t! The non-intercourse act was an att hostile to France, and 
Ind preceded that Decree, the lawfulness of which no power on earth had 
Ik right to dispute. Judge then, for yourselves, gentlemen, of the indtUgencef 
ip avail myself of an expression of our colleague, Mr. Bignon, wifli 
which we have admitted these claims of the United States. 

Your committee have rejected these pretensions, so far as they bore, 

Smerally^ upon all the considerations arising from the Decrees of the 
mpire; yet they could not but except such ships as were captured prior 
to tiieir knowledge of the existence of these decrees; the principles of 
national and universal law, and of equity^ forbidding that a prohibitory 
measure should be considered as taking effect before the parties interested 
had come to a knowledge of it. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, that indemnification was justly 
due for ships seized since the 1st of November, 1810, the date of the revo- 
cation! of tnose Decre€}8. It is an undoubted principle, that an act should 
be adeemed inoperative from the moment of its repeal. 

Another question of deep interest to your Committee was that in rela- 
thm to vessels seized in Spain, and afterwards sold at Bayonne — a ques- 
ikm, the most important details of which, they have carefully investigated. 
It is to them a fact demonstrated, that these vessels would never have en- 
tered the port of St. Sebastian, but for the previous pledge of the French 
authorities, that they should not be deemed as coming within the scope of 
the existing Decrees. We are therefore of opinion, that to wiflihold indem- 
Bification for these vessels, would be to compromise the honor of France. 
The same is true of vessels sunk or bum^ at sea. Though the right, 
which permits the commander of a squadron to destroy vessels, in time of 
'WBTf not for any culpable art of theirs, but, on the mere supposition that 
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ihey might, if suffered to proceed, make known to the enemy the secrets of 
his expedition, is acknowledged to be an extraordinary right; a doubt hn 
never been raised that the claimants of property so destroyed, are entitled 
to reparation. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, that indemnification is due the Uni^ 
ted States; but that it is due only, 1st, For vessels seized prior to a know- 
ledge on their part of the Decrees of Berlin and Milan; 2dly. For vessels 
seized since the 1st of November, 1810; Sdly. For vessels confiscated in 
Spain, and sold at Bayonne; 4thly. For vessels sunk or burnt by French 
squadrons; all which is in accordance with the opinion of the Duke of 
Vicenza, in 1814, and with that of the Committee appointed in 1831. 

The principle of indemnification having been once admitted, and tho 
claims which it ought to affect once specified, your Committee had next to 
examine the reasons which led the Gk)vernment to increase the sum, and fix 
it at 25 millions. We had a visit from the Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
the result was, our conviction from documents furnished by him, Uiat 
the Gk)vemment has always held, that if indemnity were due, it was due ^ 
but to these four classes of claims, the justice of which, I think, has be^ |; 
fully proved; and that these, and these alone, have formed the basis of it» 
negotiations with the United States. 

Another duty remained to be discharged by your Committee, which was^ 
to furnish a statement of the number and the value of cargoes and vessels, 
for the loss of which, they had decided that indemnification should be made*. 

The Minister of the tJnited States had presented, in 1831, claims for 
485 prizes. The Committee, after an examination of all the lists produced 
by both Gk)vernments, have admitted, as entitied to indemnification, but 
124 vessels and 127 cargoes. This done, your Committee had only to- 
make out an estimate of the value of the cargoes and vessels, aiid to com- 
pare it with the sum of 25 millions, which the French Grovernment has en* 
gaged to pay to the United States, deducting, however, that of 1,500,000' 
francs for the indemnification of French citizens creditors of the United 
States, whose claims are of the same nature as those of the Americans. 

The result of this estimate and comparison was, a perfect conviction, on 
the part of the Committee, that the sum of 25 millions is justiy due to the? 
United States. In fact, the value of vessels confiscated amounted to 25 
millions, omitting that of the eight not sold at Bayonne, and surrendered fi 
to the Marine Department, in virtue of the Imperial decisions. Ill 

As respects the second part of the Treaty, relative to compensation al- 
lowed for the benefits secured to us by the 8th Article of the Louisiana 
Treaty, by estimates made from those which have already resulted to cor 
commerce from the free entry, so to speak, of our wines and our silks into 
the United States, your Committee have every reason to believe, that the ]l 
French Government has, in signing this Treaty, acted justiy and wisdf 
for the interests of the country. 

Permit me to answer certain objections made by the opponents of tiie. 
bill, to the report of your Committee. 

I would first remark to my honorable colleague, M. Boissy d'AnglaS}- Z 
that he errs, if he thinks that the French Gk)vernment is the only 6ov^rn<* ^ 
ment from which that of the United States would have demanded this in- y 
demnification. It has exacted and received millions from England, fron L; 
Spain, from Sweden, and the Two Sicilies. la 

I have, with every member of this Chamber, admired the consummatr ^ 
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S^wer and addiffls shown in fhe speech made by our honorable colleague, 
• Bienon^ in the course of this debate. Such is the force of talent, that 
he would have infallibly convinced even niy self, had I not profoundly sliidied 
the question now before us. There were, however two points in this speech 
with which I was particularly struck. The first was, that after adopting 
the principles of the Committee, he was unwilling to admit the conclusions 
rationally resulting from them; the second was, that the policy of the em- 
pire found in him a most eloquent opponent. 

Our honorable colleague admits the principle that indemnification is due 
ike United States, but rejects, with on6 exception, all the grounds uT)on 
which it can be justly predicated; grounds admitted by the Duke of 
Vicenza, and even by the Emperor himself, in 1814. In other words^ he 
is of opinion that something is due the United States; but he denies that 
this something should be paid them. 

M. Bignon wishes the indemnification to extend only to such vessels as i 
were burnt at sea by our squadrons; denying it on account of the vessels 
confiscated before the parties interested could have had knowledge of the 
Decrees, of those seized after the revocation of these Decrees, and of 
those seized at St. Sebastian, and sold at Bayonne; and his reason for so 
doing is^ that the grounds on which the allowance of indemnification for 
these vcissels is predicated, afibrd matter for doubt and discussion. 

I ask pardon of my colleague; the grounds admitted by the Committee 
•annot afford matter for doubt and discussion; because principles, which 
are those of all times and of all places, forbid that these grounds should 
be rationally contested. Do you reject the principle that a law can never 
have a retroactive effect? — ^the principle that a Decree revoked is an ino- 
perative Decree? Can you silence the voice of conscience while it tells 
you that the price of the ships — ^pardon the expression — robbed at St. 
Sebastian, ought to be repaid? 

The strongest objection made by M. Bignon to the report of your Com- 
mittee, is this: you should not have allowed indemnification for the twelve 
vessels condemned after the 1st of November, 1810, but seized before that 
date. It is because the note of the 5th of August, 1810, had declared that 
the Decrees were revoked; because the United States were the first to 
make advances to us, in revoking the non-intercourse biU; because we 
were the cause of the war which they declared against Great Britain in 
18 12, that we have les9 consulted the strict rule of right, with respect to 
tiiese twelve vessels, than the dictates of equity. 

The second part of the Treaty which we offer for your ratification, has 
fMind as little favor with my coUeage, M. Bignon. If the United States 
reduce their duties on our wines and our silks, it is, forso^h, an act in 
them of mere stratagem and address. They reduce their custom-house 
duties because they no longer know what to do with their money: mean- 
while we hear nothing talked of but American bankruptcy. Tour Com- 
mittee are neither so sharp-sighted nor so far-sighted as our honoi*able 
tolleague. The only question with them, on this head, has been, whether 
a reduction of duties on our wines and on our silks, is a sufficient compen- 
sation for the loss of the benefits promised by th^ Louisiana treaty. The 
question is affirmatively answered by the estimates themselves, and re- * 
quires no further invest^ation. My honorable colleague thinks that the 
Americans would make no change in their tariff, even should you not 
iratify the treaty of the 4th of July. But, if the Americans are as selfish 
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a8.M.Bigiioii considers theiiKr willttbq^ not be eager te wrest by thekf 
duties, from the commerce, what they, have not be^ able to obtahi from 
the justice of France? What will then become of Lyons and Bordeaux? 
Reflect! gentlemen; there is cause for reflection. Thus, gentlemen^ right 
and equity both d^nand your assent to the bill befcM*e you. In giving ti^at 
assent, you will perform an act not of justice only, but of the wisest policy* 
It is by a reunion of the bonds which should connect us with Ammca, 
that you will oppose the encroachments of a power whichnot having dared 
to make war upon you by acts of violence, has endeavored to do so by its 
tarifis. It is by opening new outlets to the products of our soil and of our 
industry, by increasing for the working classes the elements of labor, that 
we may usefully serve the country. Spirits are at work among us whose 
agitation threatens to explbde. There is but one way to lay the storm, and 
that is to open to them new opportunities of action; they are restless only 
4 because they have no place in society. Let us colonize Alg iers;and let us 
seriously consider the state of Corsica, which requires but a few millions 
usefully expended, to become one of the most populous countries in Europe. 

M. BoissY d'Aitgxas. 

I wish to ofibr a reply to a statement made by M. Realier Dumas, relat- 
ing to one fact 

Gentlemen, when a Deputy rises in this tribune to fulfil one of the die* 
tates of conscience, that of protecting the inter^ts of the country, he 
should be certain as regards the facts stated by him, otherwise he wiS 
lead those of his colleagues into error, who are ready to place dependence 
upon him. M. R6alier Dumas has told you that I had, no doubt thougbtt 
leesly, affirmed that no other powers had indemnified the United'States 
for the losses experienced during the Continental blockades, of which the 
Imperial Decrees of Berlin and Milan were tiie inevitable results. I ask 
you, gentlemen, to allow me to show you where the charge of incorrectness 
will apply. 

It may be said, that immediately after the glorious revolution of Jidy, 
the agents, and the friends also, of the Federal Grovemmentj recommenc^ 
urging those claims which had been rejected by that of the Restoration; Ae 
new Government, with a view to policy, passed an ordnance on the 144 
October, 1830, creating an administrative Commission, to examine tliui 
business. 

To name the members who formed a part (rf this Commission, is to fiu^ 
nish a guarantee of its impartiality: M. Lain^, Peer of France, was its Pre* 
sident, and furnished its report; M. Bellet, senior; M. B^amin Deks- 
aert, M. George Lafayette, M. Pichon, and M. d' Audifiret, composed it 

Upon the pretensions of the United States, M. Laine made a rep(H< 
marked by force and argument; in it the difierent questions were examin- 
ed and resolved^ agreeably to the princi]des of public rights. Aft^two 
months of the most assiduous labor, a sum was fixed upon, very inferior 
to that which is now demanded of you; this amount was determined wilb- 
out having previously examined and considered the negotiation which' 1mi4 
taken place between the United States and three otiier Powers, relative ta 
indemnifications demanded, under circumstances in some degree siimlar; 
but the Commission was aware that the analogy was very far from beo^ 
parGect, and that the secrifices to which England, Spain^ and Denmars 
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liad-qfiiieti^ submitted, <wei«am comji^nisated by incontestable CUlvanta- 
ges. The following, geiitlemen, ai^ moreover, the terms of the rieport: 

^<A niajority has allowed indemnification in liiree classes of 'cases, 
believing that equity towards others ought to prevail over the motives for 
rejection given by the Governments of the Empire, and of the Res- 
toration; it has been their object to maintain harmony between two frieftd- 
ly powers, to establish reciprocal and beneficial commercial relationships; 
for which ends France has already made great sacrifices, not having been 
influenced by the example of England, of Spain, and of Denmark. 

^<If, for the captures made during the war of 1793, England has judged 
it expedient to recompense the United States, it was because she had gone 
beyond the boundaries of injustice itself, in regard to neutral Americans; 
because she wished to detach her from France; and she had been amply in- 
demnified by tiie Treaty made by her with tiie Federal Government, at the 
end of the year 1794: because that treaty struck at the grand compact of 
1788, between France and the United States. 

^ The grant of indemnification by Spain, was combined with the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas; for the accomplishment of which, France afforded 
many facilities to the United States. 

*< As for the convention with Denmark, we may find in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, the motives by which this Power was governed: it 
would then be proved that the sum allowed under the name of indemnifi- 
cation, was given in the lump, and was very far below what was claimed." 

Such, gentlemen, are the words of the report itself, made by M^ 
Lain^: you will understand then, when I observed that no indemnification 
had been given by the different Powers, to the Federal Government, I 
meant that no indemnification had been allowed upon the grounds assumed 
by the claims of the United States against France; most assuredly I 
would not assert, that at no time, and under no circumstances, had any 
arrangements been made; but I was perfectly correct in affirming, that 
under parallel circumstances, for reasons such as are now giv.en, and 
simply as the payment of a debt, no pecuniary sacrifice has been made by 
either of these three powers. 

An honorable General has told you, that it is to our own honor to pay 
that which we owe; yes, undoubtedly, gentlemen, States, as well as indivi- 
duals, are bound to fulfil their engagements, under penalty of being dis- 
graced if they do not; but, gentlemen, if you are not in debt, as I am per- 
suaded you are not, do not allow yourselves to be duped; otherwise, in 
place of fulfilling the demands of honor, we shall become the laughing 
stock of Europe. 

Recollect, gentlemen, that it is extraordinary expenditures which pro- 
duce the ruin of Empires; ordinary expenditures are easily borne, because 
we provide for them corresponding resources; from these there can be no- 
thing more than momentary uneasiness; but for extraordinary ^pendi- 
tures credit must be resorted to, the future must be pledged, and there is 
no power sufficiently strong to bear up against the continued abuse of such 
exMdients. 

Gentiemen, I have quoted the tepott of M. Laine, but 'I will now make 
a' new observation; for this purpose I shiall call upon the Minister of ^Po» 
ndgn Affairs, and I beg of bitaa to grant taie a ttdment's attention, 
-r say, then, lit is somewhat «attraordinary tbait the report Of -M. Laiiifi, 
gimnw tbeifecoiltdf 'ttie labottus of the^coaiiils^n, iMBtaot 4)^611 nddell^ 
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tike printed documents. In that report it is said tiiat tiie commission of 
1831 asked but twelve millions for the United States. There is a great 
difference between that sum and twenty-five millions demanded by the new 
commission. I therefore request the Minister of Foreign Aflfkirs to have 
the goodness to lay that report upon the table of the President, in ord^ 
that it may be printed aud ditsributed. 

TkE Duke de Bbogue^ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The report has been communicated to the Committee. 

M. B01SST9 D'AngIiAs. 

The Minister tells me that this report has been given to the Committe& 
I declare that I have sought for it in vain^ and if I have had any knowledge 
of it^ I should say that it was obtained in a manner almost fraudulent^ for 
it has been communicated to me just as though there were no obligation to 
do so. It is proper, however, that the Deputies should not be thus com- 
pelled to obtsan their information in a clandestine manner. 

The Ministeb of Foreign Affairs. 

The report has been communicated to the committee; it is in /its pos- 
session. Ik 

i 

M. BoissY d'Anglas. a 

The committee has not deposited it in the committee room. l^ 

M. Pbtou. V 

I 

It is indispensable that the report should be communicated to us; until 3 

that is done, it will be proper to put off the vote on the law. t 

M. Readier Dumas. I 

1 will observe that that the report in' question has been communicated 
to the committee of which I am a member. 

i 

M. Petou. 

' That is not sufficient. 

. M. Reaxier Dumas. 

It is not surprising that the commission of 1831 extended the amount to 
twelve millions only; because that commission had not before it the docu- 
ments with which we have been furnished. It is proper for me to say^ that 
all the documents have been furnished to us^ not only by the United States 
and by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, but that we have collected docu- 
ments in the archives of flie Council of State, of the Department of Ma- 
rine^ and of the admjnistratiiDn of the customs. Ajid I aver that the cont* 
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mission has jperformed this labor conscientioaslj^ and has made its esti 
mates according to the strictest rules of justice. 

M. BoissT d'Angxas. 

I persist in demanding the report made by M. Laine. 

M. Petou. 

Remember that Napoleon determined to pay but thirteen millions. 

M. Anguis. 

Gentlemen, I will begin by submitting to the Chamber a short reply to 
some of the observations which hav^ just been made by the honorable M. 
R^alier Dumas, member of the committee. 

M. Realier Dumas has just affirmed that the committee was furnished 
with all the necessary documents; that they did not restrict themselves to 
an examination of those which have been supplied by the Minister of. Fo- 
reign Affairs; that they have searched the archives for some, and applied 
to the Council of State for others; and, in fine, that they had obtained 
documents from every possible source. 

I apprehend, gentlemen, that our colleague is mistaken. If, in fact, he 
had taken the pains to make a more attentive examination in the archives 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs; if he had asked for the papers re- 
lative to the claims made by Frenchmen^against the United States, in con- 
sequence of the cession of Louisiana, in virtue of the Treaty of 3d of April, 
1803, he would have found there claims which though not mentioned in the 
report, nevertheless are for a very considerable sum, and have been long 
since preferred; he would' have seen that the claim of the heirs of Sieur 
Renault, to which I had the honoiv of calling the attention of the Chamber 
on the sitting of Friday, has also been long in suit; he would have found 
there a correspondence of the Duke of Richelieu, at the time when he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; in the course of which, the Duke, in a des- 
patch to our Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States, had required 
of him some information relative to this very claim. 

If he had taken the trouble to consult the work of Brackenridge on the 
natural and artificial products of Upper Louisiana, he would have found 
that the sum to which this claim, if allowed, would entitle the holder, is no 
less than 1,525,000 francs per annum; the details respecting it may be 
found in the work just mentioned; he would have seen that the claims of 
Ihe heirs of the celebrated Law had been also submitted to the United 
States through the Minister of Foreign Affairs; he would have seen that 
the Claims of Count Coetlogen had also been the theme of subsequent in- 
itructions; that a voluminous correspondence had been carried oh with 
M. Hyde de Neuville; that the United States had been several times re- 
minded of these claims; that Committees had been appointed by the Con- 
gress, the reports of which had not pronounced the claims presented to 
them invalid; but, on the contrary, that far from considering the demands 
rf those claimants to have been sUenced by the Treaty of the 4 th of April, 
1803, the Federal (Jovernment had considered them as subjects for re^ex- 
aaiination. There are papers which may be found in the journals of Con- 
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gress for ISZdy in those for 1827^ and in those iEbr 1828^ wMeh make im^ 
lion of these same claimSf and avow the necessity of more ample testimonj 
to enable them to decide, definitively, upon them. Gentlemen, I have had 
the honor to declare to you, for myself, that I am unable to attest the cor- 
rectness of the amount mentioned by these claimants; but that/ supposing 
the sums to be susceptible of considerable reduction, yet the 1,500,000 
francs will be insufficient to meet the claims now presented on the part of 
the heirs of Renault, Law, Luxembourg and Coetlogon. Gentlemen, the 
claims of the United States are made up from the amount of different 
claims preferred by individuals on account of partial losses sustained 
between ISOfi to 1811. It is true, that you must examine narrowly, hi 
order to determine precisely the sum which ought to be paid to the United 
States, whatever may be the principle admitted, as well that which ought 
to be retained by the French Government to meet those claims which may 
be presented at a future day. Gentlemen, before examining the prindple^ 
and before acknowledging, in fact, that th^ French Government oweg 
any indemnification to the Federal Govei*nment for the losses which they 
may be able to prove subsequently to the new modifications of the Imperial I 
Decrees which lessened the severity of those of Milan and Berlin, we 
must learn whether the advantages derived by the American Gk)vernment 
are not more than a compensation for the losses which they have thus sus- 
tained. The honorable M. Bignon proved to us, on Friday last, by facts 
and by reasonings which have not as yet been contradicted, that not only 
the American Gk)vernment had no claims to prefer against France, but 
rather, if either of the two countries has a right to demand indemnification 
of the other, it would probably be France, and not the American Grovem- 
ment. Gentlemen, when in 18 14 arrangements were made between France 
and the different foreign powers, it resulted, from a recapitulation which 
was placed before the Chamber of Peers, by M. Roy, in the session of 
1832, that France had just claims to the amount of 235,000,000; examine 
well this amount; 225,000,000 due to France by foreign Powers. I have 
reason to fear, gentlemen, that we have too easily given up a debt so con- 
siderable; and notwithstanding this, we now see foreign Powers addressing 
the Government of July, in demand for sums which are small indeed when 
compared with those which we have a right to demand from them. 

Gientlemen, in such a state of things, would it not be proper to form a 
new committee, which sjiiould examine the claims of each, and detenmne 
how much is due by each, so that the difference may be paid by the party 
which may appear in tlie end to be indebted to tlie other. 

I am of opinion that, under such circumstances, the Chamber would act 
imprudently, and with a precipitation prejudicial to our finances, if at oncsi 
and without a more full examination, it should acknowledge France to be 
indebted to the United States to the amount of 25,000,000, and conseni; to 
the payment of it, withput the deduction which I have had the honor to sug- 
gest to you. Do not imagine that this is a question of royal prerogativOi 
There is an essential distinction to be observed between the diplomatic 
treaty made in 1831, and the financial arrangements of the same treaty*. 
No one is less disposed than I am to dispute with the Crown the right of 
making treaties, that is, diplomatic treaties; treaties essentially politicaL 
As regards Any financial arrangements which these treaties may embrace 
you are omnipotent; your power cannot be limited or questioned. Examine 
then at oncie^ with reUgious attention^ with truly financial accuracy, wheth* 
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er it te not imprudent and radi to determine at once upon liiis settiemeilL 
It has been made for tiie United States, as I have already had the honor to 
obsenre.to you; but I fear not to declare, that it has not been made in ac- 
cordance with our own essential interests* 

The amounts are considerable; on one hand, a sum, the yearly interest 
of which is 1,525,000 francs; on the other, our claims, of which one alone 
amounts to two millions and a half; there are othen^ not yet reduced to 
figures, but which may nevertheless be considerable. I think it in accord- 
ance with the purity of the Government, and with the dignity of the na- 
tion, to examine these different accounts with especial care; otherwise, you 
will pronounce upon them lightly, and thereby give ajithority to the other 
powers who are reserving their claims, to come afterwards and demand in- 
demnification more or less heavy, on liie strength of the precedent you will 
have established; you will, I say, consecrate these claims; because, without 
fidsifying this precedent, you could not refuse to lend an attentive ear to Ihe 
daims which might be msuie upon you. 

I persist, then, as I had determined on Friday last, in requesting the or- 
ganization of a new committee, which may duly weigh the rights of eadh 
party, so that after they have been established, the Chamber may be called 
ipon to do what is just* ^ 

M. Pjbton. 

Seconded! Seconded! We pay everywhere, and nobody pays us. 

SeveraIi Members. 

Spain owes 80 millions. Holland, Belgium, Saxony, every one owe» 

08. 

The Duke de Bbogxie, Minister of Foreign Affkirs. 

GENTiiEMEN: I appear before you on this occasion, to defend, in the 
name of the Government, the law which is proposed to you: I come to 
justify in your presence, all the clauses, all the conditions of a Treaty, 
founded on strict right— founded on equity and reason — ^founded on the 
reciprocal interests of the two countries between which it has been con- 
cluded. 

This Treaty has not been spared in the discussion which has taken 
place: it has been painted in the darkest colors, to the view of our oppo- 
nmts, as an act doubly onerous to France — onerous, in the first place, as 
impoeing upon us a heavy burden; and onerous in this sense, that it sacri^- 
fices evident rights to delusive advantages. 

Our adversaries have gone farther. The Restoration has found grace 
in this respect, in their eyes. If we are to believe them, the Restoration 
would have shown itself jealous of the honor of France, and careful of her 
interests; the Government of July, less skilful and less firm, has accepted 
everything. 

Kthe Restoration, geiitiemen, is entitied to this dory— if it is true that 
the Restoration, in this instance, has preserved us from paying tribute to 
afbormgn natiiin, certainly the fact ia nur^— it is the only one of its kind, 
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and ought to be inscribed in letters of gold upon the calendar of the dis* 
carded Grovemment: that would be compensation enough. 

But let us not hasten to proclaim this miracle upon the strength of 
assertions made by nameless persons; let us first ascertain the truth of the 
fjEu;ty and not lavish our incense and our gratitude at random, for we may 
be only losing both. 

I shall take up the facts of the case at their origin; it is the only way of 
understanding them correctly. I shall endeavor to present them in their 
natural order, and to place them in their true light. I am under the necessi- 
ty of soliciting from the Chamber a little attention — much indulgence— 
and above all, much patience; for it is not my fault that ^ese facts are 
very numerous, and very complicated. 

During the course of that long maritime war, which dates from flie 
beginning of 1793, and ended only with the peace of Amiens, great difler- 
ences sprung up between the Executive Directory of the Republic and the 
Gt)vemment of the United States. Infractions of pre-existing treaties, I 
and acts of violence, had been committed on both sides; retaliatory laws 
had been passed in both countries: the convention of the SOth September, 
1800, put an end to the differences: the convention of 1800 re-established 
the commercial and political relations of the two countries, upon a footing 
of the most perfect good understanding. This convention has been rep- 
resented te us as a sort of coalition — as a treaty of alliance between tii€»e 
two Governments, in favor of a maritime neutrality. 

This is going much too far; the object of the convention of the sMk 
Septembei;^, (it is only necessary to cast our eyes upon it to be convinced 
of this fact) was to put an end to this state of semi-hostility which existed 
between the two countries, and to regulate the reparations to be made hj 
each, for injury which had been committed on the other. 

But it is true, that of the 27 articles of which this convention is com- 
posed, there are mariy which are devoted exclusively to the re-establish- |ir 
ment of those principles of the law of nations, in respect to the navigalioiL 
of neutrals, which France has always proposed, and of which she has 
endeavored to procure the observance by all countries. Tou know these 
principles; they are extremely simple. We hold as a general axiom, that 
the sea is the common domain of all the nations whose shores it bathes; (g 
that all may traverse it with equal rights; we consequently hold, that a 
state of war between two or more maritime Powers, does not at all affect lu 
the rights of neutrals; that the belligerant Powers have no right to fetter 
the commerce of neutrals, "which may freely frequent all the ports, bar- |a 
bors, or roads of all countries; in fine, that the merchant vessels of neutral 
Powers, retain in time of war, the right of transporting, wherever they 
see fit, all kinds of merchandise— even those which come from countriee 
belonging to the belligerant Powers. 

We admit it is true, two or three exceptions to these general rules. 
Thus, merchant vessels of neutral powers, have a right to frequent tiie 
ports, harbors, or roads of the belligerant powers, provided always that 
those ports are not blockaded by naval forces, in a situation to dispute the || 
entrance to them; in which case the neutral ship being duly warned^ 
ought to depart, or if she persist, it is then at her own risk and periL 

Thus, also, neutral vessels have a right to transport wherever they see 
fit, all kinds of merchandise; they are forbidden nevertheless to furnish 
the belligerant powers with arms or munitions of war. Arms and munitioBS 
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desigiiated by tbe technical name of contraband of war, are liable to be 
seized on board of neutral ships by the armed vessels of one belligerant 
power, when they are destined to be famished to the other. 

In fine, to determine whether neutral vessels do, or do not carry articles 
tiiat are contraband of war; to determine whether vessels which bear a 
neutral flag, actually belong to the country whose colors they wear, we 
admit, in time of war, tiie right of visiting, provided that it be subjected 
to certain forms and certain precautions. When, however, a neutral ves- 
sel sails under the escort or convoy of a ship of war of her own country, 
we hold then, out of respect to the Government which takes her under its 
guaranty, that all presumption of fraud ceases. And we no longer allow the 
ri^t of visiting. 

Such are, in a few words, the rules of the law of nations. These rules 
have been for a long time acknowledged by all Europe. It is not more 
tiian eighty years since a single power, England, has ti^ought it might de-, 
part from tiiem more or less. 

As to the French Government, if it has not always put these principles 
in practice, it has always professed them, and when opportunity has pre- 
sented itself, it has endeavored to introduce them into the text of treaties. 
This is what it did in 1800, and on twenty occasions; and it is what it 
does still at this day, in the treaties with the Republics of South America, 
without pretending to enter into an alliance or coalition with them. 

The sense of these treaties is, that tlie two countries engage with each 
other to observe these rules, and nothing more. But, it is to be remarked, 
that at the moment when the French Grovernment entered into such an 
engagement with the Government of the United States, it was at war with 
England, and that England did not observe the rules in question; conse- 
quently, the French Government was not ignorant that it placed itself in 
r^ard to its enemy, in a position of relative inferiority, since it imposed 
upon itself restrictions in respect to neutrals, which its enemy did not 
assume; but it thought then, and I believe rightly, that the maintenance 
rf these tutelary principles had advantages for France of an elevated 
description; permanent advantages which compensated, and more than 
compensated, for the inconvenience of showing a little more fairness than 
Ub enemy. 

The peace of Amiens put an end to the war between France and Eng- 
land; but the peace of Amiens, you know, was only a truce; the war 
aoon broke out again, and broke out with anew degree of animosity and 
energy. 

The French Government not being in a siuation itself to carry on its 
oiwn commerce with its own colonies, adopted the course of ofiering it to 
neutral powers. By an Order in Council of the 24th June, 1803, the 
English Grovernment interdicted it to them. Very soon afterwards it 
le-established it itself, but indirectiy; that is to say, by subjecting tiie 
nmtral powers to hold commercial intercourse with tiie French Colonies 
only through the medium of free ports, which it took care to establish 
itfldf in the British Colonies. This was the object of the two Orders in 
Council of the 27th June and Sd August, 1805. 

This was the first check given to the navigation of neutrals; others soon 
jMlowed. 

An Order in Council of the 19th of January, 1804, declared the Colo- 
nies of Guadaloupe and Martinique in a state of blockade. Another 
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(>rder in Council of the 9th August of the same year, declared the couli 
of France, from Dieppe to Ostend in a state of blockade; finally, two othw 
Orders in Council of the 9th April and 15th May, 1806, extended the 
blockade from Brest to the moulli of the Elbe. 

Until then the Imperial Gk)vernment had observed the rules of the kw 
ef nations; it had religiously respected the convention concluded in tiie 
month of September, 1800; but irritated by these Orders in Coancii» 
which fell like one thunderbolt after another upon the commerce betwe^ 
France and the countries that were neutral, it issued on the 2l8t of No- 
vember, 1806, a Decree, known in the history of the law of nations undor 
tiie name of the Decree of Berlin. 

This decree declared the British Islands to be in a state of blockade; 
but neither the Berlin decree nor the order in council, created any real 
blockade; the blockade was fictitious^ as neither power had a naval fisroe 
sufficient to make it effectual. With regard to ourselves, our squdrcMM then 
rarely ventured upon the ocean; neutrals were merely warned not to trade 
with the designated ports; and that their vessels, if stopped at sea when 
bound for one of those ports, would be seized and declared good prize. 

The appearance of the Berlin decree raised two great questions, applied 
to neutrals in general; it was a violation of the principles of the law of 
nations aiccording to the view I have just taken of them; principles in vir- 
tue, of which we do not recognise a fictitious blockade, for according to 
us, neutrals should be free to frequent all ports not effectively blockadisd. 
Applied to the Americans in particular^ it was an infraction of the conveii- t 
tion of the 30th September, 1800, the 12th article of which is explicit upoh L 
tihe subject. > 

The right of reprisal is alleged in justification; but does that right ex- ^ 
tend to a violation of the rights of third parties? This is an important ^ 
question. Ii 

My enemy attacks me and I defend myself; nothing is plainer; he levels 
a blow at me which I return; nothing could be more just. But my enemy, ^ 
for the purpose of indirectly injuring me, despoils an innocent party; have ^ 
I a right, in order to injure my enemy indirectly, to despoil an innoceirt ^ 
party? This would be a question easily answered in morals; is it k^ ^ 
simple in politics? I will not take it upon myself to say. Others have 
been bolder than I am. j 

It is also alleged by way of justification, that the French Government 
signed the convention of 1800, with an understanding, that the American ] 
Government should cause its rights io be respected by the English; ikaX 
it should declare war against the English if those rights were disregarded, 
and that, not having done so, the French Gk)vemment was released fren 
its obligations under that treaty. 

Is it indeed allowable to make up by gratuitous suppositions, and iraplir 
cation, that which nothing authorizes or justifies? to make up, 1 say, forithe 
absolute silence of a treaty, and above all, for a treaty concluded in tine 
of war, and in the face of the difficulty itself? I would no longer dare to 
affinn it; it is a serious affair to make up by suppositions and implicaitioni 
for the silence of a treaty. 

The French Government, notwithstanding, at first seemed to heittfate; 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs was absent; the Count de Decr^, MiniH 
ter of Marine, was at tiiat time charged by flie Emperor, with therelatitaiis 
of France witib the [foreign legations. General Armstrong, the Envoy^ 
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flieXInited states^ applied directly to him, and officially demanded his opin- 
ion in relation to the Berlin decree, and whether it would be applied to 
American vessels. The Minister of Marine did not hesitate to reply offl-* 
cially, that the convention of the SOth September, would be respected, and 
that the Berlin decree would not be applied to it; this offi(;ial declaration, 
being transmitted to the United States, was communicated by the President 
to the House of Rd^resentatives in a message of the 7th January, 1807. 

Nevertheless, the acts were not conformable with the words, and Ameri- 
can vessels were not only seized in virtue of the Berlin decree, but seized 
a long time before the news of the existence of that decree could have 
reached the privateers; for something peculiar in relation to this decree 
and to all the others of which I am going to speak, is, that they were put 
into execution the day after their date. General Armstrong demanded 
explanations respecting these seizures. Evasive answers were given him. 
Finally, at the expiration of a year, and on the 7th of October, 1607, the 
Imperial Government decided that the Berlin decree was applicable to 
American vessels as well as to those of other nations. 

After having once entered upon this course, the two governments went 
on. The English government by three orders in council, dated the 7th 
January, 26th June, and 11th November, 1807, declared in a state of 
blockade, first, all the ports of France, then all ports of the allies of France ; 
and in the end, all those ports which chanced at the time to be occupied 
by the French armies. To be sure, it admitted certain exceptions in flavor 
of neutral vessels which might be willing to submit to certain conditions ; 
sach as stopping in England, unloading their cargoes there, and paying 
certain duties. By way of retaliation, the French government issued 
from Milan, on the ^3d November and 17th December, 1807, two decrees, 
declaring that any vessel which submitted to the conditions thus imposed^ 
should forfeit the national character and be deemed good prize. 

Such, then, was the state of things towards the close of 1807. On the 
one hand stood the French government at the head of all the maritime 
powers of the continent; on the other was England alone, but more 
powerful upon the sea than all the continental powers together; and 
between these two belligerants, the United States were placed as a neutrals 

The English government interdicted commerce between the United 
States and the continental states of Europe; and the French government 
interdicted commerce between the United States and the British Islands. 
VTbt American government adopted the only course that it could in this 
almost desperate state of things ; it saw that whatever direction the vessels 
of the Union might take, they would encounter certain ruin ; that if they * 
escaped the English orders in council, they fell under the French decrees^ 
and vice versa ; and that if by good fortune they should escape both, they 
would have to run a third' risk. Indeed, the French squadrons had 
contracted a singular habit in their rare expeditions; they destroyed all 
the vessels they met with, whether friend or foe; whether they com* 

Slied with or transgressed the decrees; they destroyed them for fear 
liat they might apprize the English fleets of the course they (themselves) 
had taken. 

The American government, seeing that their shippkig could scarcely 
escape the dangers which beset them on all sides, with parental 
care adopted the expedient of forbidding their departure from their own 
ports, by the law of the SOth September, 1807^ which placed an embargo 
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upon all the vessels of the Union in all its ports, and did not suffer Hum 
even to proceed from one port of the Union to another without giving 

security. 

This was purely and simply accepting tiie conditions to which the two 
belligerants had subjected her; and it was, besides, a municipal act 
merely, which applied only to American vessels. 1$ was an inoffensive 
act, and one not marked by hostility to any person. It nevertheless 
appears to have excited, in a great degree, the displeasure of the Imperial 
government. 

The latter replied by an act of retaliation. The natural method of 
retaliating was to place an embargo upon French vessels in the ports of 
France, or at least upon those bound for the United States. 

But the embargo was not of this sort. It was put upon Americai 
vessels in the ports of France. The decree laying this embargo cannot bo 
found in the archives; but we have the decree dated the £5^ Februaryi 
1809, by which the embargo was raised. 

The American embargo did not succeed. A large number of AmericaB 
vessels did leave ihe ports of the Union ; those which had not returned ti 
them, kept away; and the owners continued to play the great game of 
neutral commerce, very much like the sons of high families, whose parenti 
have not wisdotn enough to keep them away from the gambling taUk 
[Laughter.] 

The honorable deputy from Andelys, (M. Bignon,) to whom jm 
listened day before yesterday, laid much stress on what he called ibk 
immense profits of the American ship owners. Those profits may be 
estimated as high as you please, but I am a little surprised that the 
honorable deputy should have told you, that since some have been made 
rich, others had no right to complain, and that the gains of some wore 
an adequate compensation for the losses of others. Supposing the 
honorable deputy were a citizen of the United States, which we shouM 
very much regret, and supposing he had embarked his whole fortune in a 
vessel confiscated at Antwerp, at Bayonne, or in Holland, pursuant to the 
Imperial decrees; and that upon his aj^aring to claim indemnificatioi 
of us, we should tell him — no doubt you are ruined; but there is your 
neighbor who has made a large fortune, you should be contented and 
ought not to ask any thing of us — ^what would the honorable deputy say? 
[Marks of approbation.] 

Tou are now asked, gentiemen, not to indemnify the Americu P 
government, but to place in the hands of that government a sum for thi |lii 
purpose of compensating those who may have suffered by the improper {ig 
application of the Berlin and Milan decrees. We cannot, therefore^ saj 
that the profits of some are a recompense for the losses of others. 

The American Government, notwithstanding, did not deem the conditioi 
of American commerce as prosperous as you have represented it, andb 
proof of this, it did all it could to remedy the evil. 

Seeing that an embargo was ineffectual, another expedient was devised; 
the embargo was repealed on the 1st of March, 1809, and an act known it 
the history of the law of nations as the J^Ton-Intercourse Law^ or law inter* 111 
dieting commercial intercourse, was substituted for it. ri 

By this law the commerce of the world was again opened to Americai t% 
shipping; but the ports of France and England were closed against it, and 
the act went on to say—that if, after the 10th of May, 1809, any French or 
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English vessel should, except in distress, enter a port of the Union, soch 
ressei should be seized and condemned* 

This act is the only one on the subject of which the French Government 
can make any just complaint against the United States; and indeed, such 
complaint would not be well founded, for the JSnyn-Intercourse Act does not 
at idl resemble the Berlin and Milan Decrees; it did not interdict neutral 
commerce with Fr^ce, but it exerted a power which belongs to every Gov- 
^vment, namely, that of closing its ports, as every man has aright to shut 
up his own house. But it must be confessed, that the convention of 1800, 
which had yet three months to run, is at variance with the spirit of this law* 
I ought to add, that the law was not applied as not a single French vessel 
was condemned under it* 

It may well be supposed, that the Embargo law, having occasioned so 
much irritation to the Imperial Government, ^^J^omrlnter course Law would 
occasion still more, but it did not. During the whole of the year 1809, and 
the first month of 1810, the French Government does not appear to have 
regarded that law. In fact, during all that time, an indirect trade, which 
was not prohibited either by the French laws or by those of the United 
States, was carried on between France and the American«ship owners. It 
originated, and was kept up, through the medium of those ports, which were 
in ttie temporary occupation of the French armies. These were chiefly St. 
Sebastian, Bilboa, and other ports in the vicinity, to which the ^American 
vessels were attracted, not only by a desire for gain, but by the express in- 
Titation of General Thouvenot, who commanded at St. Sebastian. 

This fact is settled by a letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ddt^d 
Tienna, ISth June, 1809. 

The Imperial Government tolerated this commerce until the 10th Febru- 
ary, 1810, when all of a sudden it issued an order to seize all vessels and 
cargoes which might be found in thosc^ ports, and to bring them to Bayonne. 
Six weeks afterwards, a decree issued at Rambouillet on the £dd of March^ 
1810, directed that all these vessels and their cargoes should be sold, and 
,the proceeds deposited as consignments. 

The Decree also provided, that by way of retaliation for the J^an-Inter- 
course Laiv, all American vessels then in the ports of France, or which 
might .thereafter enter them, or those ports occupied by French troops, 
should be seized and sold, and that the proceeds should be deposited as con- 
signments. 

There are two things to be considered in relation to this Decree; 1st, 
That a retroactive operation is announced in it, in terms as plain and as 
nnambiguous as were ever used in an official act; 2nd, That upon' this oc- 
casion also, the Imperial Government hesitated as to the consequences of 
its own decisions; for it did not say* that the proceeds of the sales of the 
Teasels seized, should be placed into the public Treasury, but that they 
shoidd be deposited as consignments. 

Nevertheless, the American Gk)vemment did not seem determined to pusb 
things to the last extremity. The J>r(m-Intercourse LaWf enacted for a year 
on the first of March, 1809, .expired on the first of March, 1810. The 
American Gk)vemment did not renew it, but it published a proclamation, in 
which it apprised the Grovernments of France knd £ngland,^that the law 
would be again put in force on the first of March, 181 1, if they did not re- 
voke their decisions relative to neutrals. 

The Imperial Gt)vemment met these advances; and the Minister of Fo- 
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reign AflTairs, in a letter addressed to the Envoy of the United States^ at 
Uie 5th of August, 1810, pledged himself to repeal the Berlin and Milii 
Decrees, so far as concerned the United States, from and after the first of 
November, 1810. Tet, on the same day, by a decree dated at Trianon, tke 
Imperial Government directed that all condemned American vessels shodd 
be sold, and that the proceeds of the sales should be deposited no longer as 
consignments, but placed in the public Treasury. The same decree direct- 
ed, that the proceeds of the vessels already sold, should be withdrawn £pom 
that place of deposite, and conveyed to the public Treasury; that is to say, 
on the very day when it was stipulated to repeal the Milan and B«4in De- 
crees, an order was issued to condemn those American vessels,* respecting 
which doubts had been entertained* 

And stranger still, this Decree is based upon a report, in which it is sta- 
ted that the Decree was designed as a measure of retaliation for the JV^ 
Tniercaurse Law; and the same report also establishes., on the one hand, 
that the •Mim^Intercourse Law was no longer in existence^ and on theotlier, 
that it was never applied to French vessels. 

The declaration of the French Gtivernment, that from and after the first 
of November, 1810, it would revoke, as respected Americans, the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, produced in the United States the efibct that waato 
have been expected. Therefore, on the 2nd of November, the President 
by proclamation, declared that the Mn-Intercourse Law was repealed finr^ 
* ever, so far as it related to France. The Americans had cause to expect 
that from and after the first of November, 1810, the seizures and condem* J 
nations would cease; bntit wasnot so; they were continued in 1810, through ^( 
the whole of 1811, and the three first months of 1812. The Envoy of 0» 
United States requested in vain, during that long space of time, that the 
engagement to his Government should be officially promulgated. It wiaa 
not until the 10th of May, 1812, that he could obtain a communication of 
the Decree of the 28th April, 1811, which converted the stipulation into 
an authentic act I repeat, during eighteen months^ the seizures and con- 
demnations were persisted in. 

Nevertheless^ in 1812, the relations being restored to a footing of frrand- 
ship and good understanding, Mr. Barlow, the new minister of the United 
States, addressed himself to the French Government, and entered upoa 
two distinct negotiations with it. 

The object of one was, the renewal of the convention of 1 800, subject 
to such modifications as circumstances might require. The object <rftiie It 
other was, to obtain indemnification for the proceedings which I have jost * 
related. 

He supported his demand with such arguments as these. << From He 
date of their promulgation,'' said he, <*to the 31st June, 1809, whentbe 
convention of 1800 ceased to be in force, the Imperial decrees enacted will 
reference to American vessels, could not be applied but in violation of tte 
stipulations of that convention; from the 1st June, 1809,[to the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1800, they could not be applied, except in violation of principles 4^ 
public law^ which both the Americans and the French pride themadtvei 
upon respecting; and Irom the 1st November, 1810, until the lOtii M^y, 
1812, except in violation of a solemn engagement entered into with tM 
United States." 

« Besides," added he, <<even if the legality of the Berlin and Milan 
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^decrees were admitted^ ooald their application to fieu^ts anterior to their ex- 
istence be justified^ or at least anterior to the time allowed for obtaining 
intelligence of them? 

Could their application to things which did not naturally fall within 
their scope be justified ? Could they he applied without trial, without judg* 
ment, without condemnation? And a great number of cases were adduced 
to which these exceptions were applicable. In the sequel, I shall have the 
honor to acquaint the Chamber, with the facts upon which these aissertions 
are founded. 
^ Mr. Barlow pursued this double negotiation witii an activity which cost 
- him his life. He followed the Emperor Napoleon to Russia; he arrived 
at Wilna and died during the retreat, a victim to the severity of the 
reason. 

The minister who has the honor to address you, being then on his way 
from Vienna to head quarters, discharged the mournful duty of receiving 
tibe last sighs of that unfortunate man, in a hamlet of the Grand D^chy 
► of Warsaw. 

I At the time of his death, Mr. Barlow left this double negotiation in a 
very advanced state. We learn from a report of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, dated the 6th October, 1812; first, that all the bases of a new 
\ arrangement were determined on; and in the second place, that the j»in- 
i dple of indemnification was admitted; it was admitted in relation of two 
I classes of cases, namely, of vessels destroyed upon the ocean, and of those 
i arising from the application of the Berlin and MUan decrees, subsequent 
£ to their repeal. 

^ A second report, dated the 27th November, 1812, adds a third class of 
t^ cases, that of vessels seized before they could have obtained kno'v* ledge of 
m the existence of the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

9 In a third report, dated the 5th February, 1813, the necessity and jus- 
Mi tice of indemnifying the Americans for these three classes of cases art 
E established with great force. 

Finally, in a fourth reptn*^ dated the 11th January, 1814, a report writ^ 
L ten under the dictation of M. de Caulaincourt, (Duke of Yicenza,) Minis- 
» ter of Foreign Affairs, these claims are esrtimated at about eighteen 
^ .millions. 

You have been told with respect to the sum of eighteen millions, that it 
was not ah estimate based \xpon the admitted principles, but an offer made 
to the Americans, to induce them to take vigorous measures against the 
JBnglish Government. 

That assertion is in direct contradiction with both the letter and the 
ispirit of the report, in which the sum of eighteen millions is specified as 
4ie prohable result of the estimate in pursuance of the classifications I bars 
jvti menticmexl. 

Such was the state of things at the period of the Restoration. A nego- 
ti&tion was begun; the principle of indemnification was conceded; three 
classes of case» were admitt^, which were to serve as the basis of that 
.indiemnification, and its probable amount was estimated at eighteeen 

millions. 

I ask the pardon of the Chamber for detaining it so long upon these 

points. 

^Several members here cried, No ! no ! on the contrary, go on.] 
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My first intention was, not to enlarge upon tiie proceedings of the Resto- 
ration, in relation to this business. The Goyemment of the Restoration 
has fallen; thank God it has fallen to rise no more^ and no one is better 
disposed than I am to respect tlie ashes of the dead; nevertheless, the praises 
lavished upon that Government constrain me to enter into details. I will 
do so as briefly as I can, and without acrimony, I will again content my- 
self with stating facts; to you, gentlemen, I will leave the task of draw- 
ing inferences. 

Louis the 18th ascended the throne on the 2d of April, 1814. The first 
note concerning claims addressed to the Government of that Monarch by 
the Minister of the United States, is dated the 9th November, 1816. Thus 
eighteen months elapsed, during which time the Government of the United 
States abstained from renewing its application. For this long silence it 
assigns a motive which does honor to its delicacy. As was declared, it 
saw France crushed beneath the weight of the treaties of 1815; it saw tiiat 
the 4th article of one of those treaties imposed upon France a contribution 
of seven hundred millions, and it refused to make common cause with those 
who valued so highly their alliance and their friendship. 

The honorable member for Andelys (M. Bignon) has given another 
construction to the conduct of the American Government, and that con- 
struction is one so singular, that although I listened attentively to the ora- 
tor, I was not sure that I comprehended his meaning. I have been obliged, 
to have recourse to the Moniteiir to dissipate my doubts in that respect 

[Some interruptions.] 

According to the honorable M. Bignon, and in that only he is right, the< 
Minister of the United States would have consented, he would even have' 
desired, in 1812, to close the business of the American claims for a n*ant 
of eighty licenses, that is, for permission to eighty American vessds to 
enter French ports, laden with colonial produce, and to sell it for the esr 
orbitant price it then bore under the continental system. This is very true, 
gentlemen, and the bargain would have been a good one, for according to 
all the calculations of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at that time, those 
licenses would have produced a sum of 91y200,000 francs, with which the 
Government of the United States might have liberally paid its citizens. 

But the honorable deputy adds, that the Government of the Restoration 
went still further, for it opened its ports to American vessels of whatso- 
ever character; that is to say, gentlemen, because the American Govern- 
ment would have deemed itself indemnified if it could have enjoyed the 
privilege of evading the effects of the continental system, by selling colo- 
nial produce at an exorbitant price; it should also consider itself indemni- 
ed inasmuch as the continental system being destroyed, and colonial pro- 
duce having fallen to its natural level, the French Government did not 
close its ports to American vessels while it opened them to all the world. 
To state such an argument is to refute it. I will not dwell upon it 

Nevertheless, it was not long before we received proof tiiat the motives 
assigned for its silence by the Government of the United States, were the 
true motives. Indeed, at the moment when the note of the 9th November, 
1816, was addressed to the French Government^ that Government had to 
contend with new difficulties. 

By the 19th article of the Treaty of the 30th May, 1814, it rather in- 
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•oiunderatety stipulated to pay all the debts it had cimtracted to individii- 
als or to public establftshinents, beyond its territory^ for supplies, contractSy 
or any otiier obligations whatever. 

Two Conventions, bearing date the £Oth Novemberi 1815, regulated the 
method of settlement; and I repeat, that at the time the note of the Ameri- 
can Government was received, nearly a thousand million of francs had 
been allowed. 

It was not without deep regret that M. de Richelieu, then Prime Minis- 
to*, saw the demand of the Aoiericans added to the burthen beneath which 
France was already sinking. Still, as he was a man full of loyalty and 
honor, he clearly recognised the debt; in an interview he had witli thi^. 
Minister of the United States, on the 20th January 1817, he confessed tluit 
an indemnification was due to the American merchants; in a second inter- 
view, which took place on the l£th,of April, 1817, he renewed this declara- 
tion; but he at the same time requesed tiiat the payment of the debt might 
be postponed to better times. 

I do not say that the Government of the Restoration was wrong in thus 
placing France in the position of a debtor who craves time from lus credi- 
tor; I am convinced fliat upon that occasion every thing was done that 
could and ought to have been done. But I ought to remark, that France 
was not thereby released from its debt to the United Stotes; on the contra- 
ry, that debt was made a question of honor and delicacy, and thus render- 
ed more obligatory still. 

The American Government suspended its operations for five years, which 
unquestionably proves the good will of the Government of the United 
States. Meanwhile, however, whenever an opportunity oflered it did not 
neglect to keep up the memory of its claim. Thus when in 1818 liie French 
Government had negotiated for the claims of the subjects of foreign Pow- 
^rs, and had agreed to pay for them a sum of three hundred millions eight 
hundred thousand francs; when the Minister of Foreign Affairs announced 
this Convention to the Chamber of Deputies, he declared that France was 
iieleased with regard to the European Powers^ and this restriction was in- 
serted in the ofELcial demand of the Government of the United States. 

Thus, also, on the 1 1th February, 1819, the I5th May, 1820, and the 
21st October, 1820, that Government presented to the French Government 
certain separate claims of its citizens, and, at the same time, incidentally 
adverted to the rights and the claims of all the othei*s. 

It was in 1822, five years subsequently to the period I have just 
mentioned, that France, being relieved from foreign occupation, and 
the French finances appearing to be in a prosperous condition, the Govern- 
ment of the UnitM States renewed its operations, by addressing, on the 
11th of January of that year, a note to the Yicomte de Montmorency, then 
minister of foreign affairs. In an interview which took place on the 27th 
of the following January, he formally acknowledged the debt. A few 
days afterwards, during a second interview, the President of the Council 
also acknowledged it. I pray, the Chamber to pay particular attention to 
these two facts ; it is seen that not a single doubt was raised by the 
Government of the Restoration as to the debt to the United States. Still the 
Yicomte de Montmorency did not disguise from the American minister the 
great displeasure he felt because this burthen fell to the share of tbe minis- 
try, of which he made a part; and the mind of the President of the 
Council, very fertile in expedients, suggested to him more than one device 
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for repelling the difBcuHy, in order that it be pushed fiu* enough from hhi 
U) fall upon the Bhoulders of his successors ; he did it in this way. 

At that time, there existed between the French Goyemment and that of 
the United States some serious differences concerning navigation duties: 
which differences were of two sorts. On the one hand, France had in 
1814 imposed duties upon the vessels of foreign nations from which French 
ychhoIh were exempted. She also imposed several extra duties upon mer- 
cliandiso imjiortcd in foreign vessels, from which the same merchandise 
was exempt when imported in French vessels. 

The Uovernmcnt of the United States, on the contrary, oflered to admit 
tiio llagH of all foreign nations upon terms of reciprocity. The offer was 
accepted by England, Prussia, and Sweden. 

l^he Fj*cncli Government having resisted, the Government of th0 
United States imposed upon French vessels a discriminating duty of 
eighteen dollars per ton ; and the French Government, by way of retalia- 
tion, independently of the additional duty imposed upon all foreign flags 
without distinction, added a special duty of ninety francs a ton exclusivdy 
applicable to American vessels. 

In the second place, France, on ceding Louisiana to the United States in 
1803, had stipulated that her own vessels should be received in that 
country on the same terms as American vessels, during the succeeding 
twelve years ; and- from the expiration of that, time, for ever, on the 
terms of the most favored nation. Now we have just seen that the English 
flag had been placed upon the same footing with the American in all the porti 
of the Union. The French Grovernment claimed, as a matter of right, IIm 
same terms in the ports of Louisiana. To this the Americans answered^ 
whether correctly or incorrectly I will not say, that by placing the Enffliab 
flag on the same footing with their own, they had not intended to confer a 
favor; that it was a conditional, not a gratuitous concession, and that the 
condition was reciprocity; We offer the same to you, said they, upon the 
same (conditions. If you do not accept the offer, you acknowledge that it 
is not a favor, and that you have no right to it. A negotiation upon this 
subject was carried #n at Washington. 

MesHrs. Montmorency and Yillele took advantage of this, and intimated 
to the Envoy of the United States, that although they acknowledged the 
American debt, they had no hope of obtaining from the Chambers the 
appropriation necessary for paying it, so long as the question of navigation 
duties remained unsettled. They intimated besides, that as soon as these 
diifcrences were settled, they would discuss the mode of payment either 
by arbitration or by adirect bargain. 

On the 18th of June, the Envoy of the United States protested against 

^ new postponement ; but on the 24th of June, that is, six days aftm^ j- 

^Pirdsy a convention was signed at Washington, which provided that those ^ 

jgUes should be abolished ; that is, first reduced one fourth in the two f 

MIewing years; then one fourth on each succeeding year until they j 

^fHt eiHnguished, with the exception, however, of a du^ of five francs j 

y/f ton for light-house and pilotage money. \ 

''Uiief Envoy of the United States had scarcely received this convention^ | 

^j^hefresented himself to the French Government, and required tiie j 

gg^lgUlBce of its promise. The French Government replied, We are i 

*l^t»tt^u^^ ^itb you the amount of the indemnification; but there are I 

- igifrench citizens upon the Government of the United States, wMch 
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we will have settled by the same treaty. The difficulty relative to 
■ Louisiana still exists; it has not been arranged at Washington; we will 
include it in the same treaty. 

The American Minister refused to consent to this. He made no 
difficulty upon the first pointy but he declared that he had neither adequate 
. powers nor instructions with regard to the other; and the discussion 
^ remained in this state for seven years, while Messrs. Dumas, Chateau- 
briand and Laferronays, successively occupied the Department of Foreign 
^ Affisdrs. The negotiation made no progress. It was carried on first at 
. Paris, then at Washington; then again at Paris, without any result. Thus the 
Fi'ench government said, I am ready to settle the amount of indemnification, 
J provided you consent to treat respecting the French claims, and concerning 
f the pretensions alleged by us under the 8th article of the Louisiana treaty. 
^ The American Minister replied, — We cannot connect the Louisiana 
p question with the debt we claim of you; the two questions are entirely 
^ distinct. In the first, our strict right is acknowledged by you; in the 
second, your strict right is disputed by us. We are unwilling to confound 
^ all the questions in one and the sanie act ; but we do not refuse to treat the 
~ two questions separately, and to terminate them by separate acts. 
^ In saying that the French Government had not denied that the 
^ Americans were substantially right, I do not desire it to be understood 
^ that it did not from time to time make att^mpts^ and even shame- 
ig fid attempts, if I may so express myself, to get rid at once of these 
^ inconvenient claims; for instance, there was scarcely a minister of foreign 
^ ifiairs who did not begin by saying in conversation with the Minister of 
i^ the United States, — Why did you not have your claims settled at the same 
f.£ ttne with those of the European powers ? 

^ The answer was plain. It was at the express request of the French 
^ Government that the busi^ss was posikponed ; there would have been a 
. want of delicacy in not acceding to that request. Another odious argument 
^- was advanced, which has also been repeated from this tribune; namely, 
that the legitimate government was not responsible for the acts of the 
i Hsnrping government; that application should be addressed to the usurper- 
; or to his representative, but that the legitimate sovereign owed nothing. 
Gentlemen, it must be said to the honor of the Restoration, that this argu- 
ment was not seriously used. It was, to be sure, put forward; but the 
ministers who employed it instantaneously withdrew it, and returned to 
the true state of the affair. I believe that it was advanced but once in an 
official note. 

It will not escape you, gentlemen, that according to the turn this 
negotiation had taken, its result was entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; tlie French government declared its readiness 
to treat relatively to the indemnity to be granted to the United States, 
urovided the Louisiana questions were included in the same act. It 
lollowed, that from the time the American Government agreed, to. treat 
simultaneously on the claims and the Louisiana question, the French 
Government was taken at its word and driven to the wall; there was no 
jEarther retreat. 

Well, the Americsui Government took this course in 1830. Mr. Rives, 
the Minister of the United States, came from Washington, furnished with 
instriictions, authorizing him in the last extremity, when he could no long- 
er nvoid it, to give up treating the two (questions sq^araftdy, and to com- 
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bine them in one and the same negotiation. On his arriyal, he found the 
Ministry of the 8th of August formed; he found it rather anxious respect- 
ing its existence — ^uncertain whether it could obtain from the Chambers the 
ordinary appropriations; and, consequently, not much disposed to ask them 
for such as were extraordinary. At firsti therefore, he was not very cor- 
dially received, and had to put up with the long list of evasions which I 
have jui^t recited, and which, after being advanced upon this, as well as 
upon many other occasions, were soon abandoned. In an> interview he 
had on the 11 th of January, 1830, with the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that Minister explicitly admitted the right of the American Government, 
relative to the vessels destroyed at sea, which he characterized as acts of 
piracy. 

It was the same with respect to all those vessels seized, the proceeds of 
the sale of which had been deposited as consignments. In another conver- 
sation, on the 11th of February, the Minister of Foreign Affairs even con- 
fessed that an indemnification was due for supplies, which had not been 
mentioned until then, during the negotiation. The admissions were such, 
that the American Minister framed from them the basis of 'a scheme of 
settlement, in which he stated the admissions, one after another, and which 
he sent to the Department of Foreign Affairs. The scheme was received, 
and an answer to it was promised. 

If the American Minister found the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
tractable enough as to the right of indemnification, he found him entirely 
intractable in regard to the Louisiana question. He then determined to 
make use of the power with which he was clothed. 

Two negotiations, one ofiicial, the other confidential, were from that 
instant set on foot between the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 

In the ofiicial negotiation, the Minister of the United States endeavored 
to take advantage of the concessions he had obtained, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs tried to get over those concessions. During this time they 
had recourse to a confidential negotiation. 

Mr. Rives had offered, not only to settle the two questions by one and 
the same treaty, but to dispose of the Louisiana question for the considera- 
tion of a reduction by the Government of the United States, of the dtfties 
upon French vdnes. 
This overture was favorably received. 

Upon the application of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, it became the 
object of a confidential memorandum, which was sent to him on the 20th 
of May. 

In a letter of the 31st May, also confidential, the Minister asked for 
some explanations as to the duration of the proposed reduction; which ex- 
planations were given on the 15th of June. He appeared satisfied, and 
promised a plan, on his own part, for a definitive settlement of the two 
questions. 

Things were in this state when the revolution of July happened, which 
overturned the Restoration. 

I ask pardon of the Chamber for being obliged to enter into all the 
details. fSEVERAi. Membebs: Go on! Go on!] They are indispensable. 
I beg the Chamber to let me rest a few moments. [Jifter some repostf] 

I am Just pointing out, gentlemen, the state of the business before you, 
at the time of the revolution of July. The statement I have just made 
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enable 70a to give its just value, to the assertion so often made from this 
tribune, namely, that the Government of the Restoration had freed France 
from the American claims. 

You have seen, gentlemen, that the Grovemn&ent of the Restoration, had 
uniformly recognised the debt; and that when the revolution of July burst 
forth, it was upon the point of doing that which has been since done by the 
Government of July. 

I should say as much, of a proposition which has not been openly 
-advanced from this tribune; but which has been so often repeated, that I 
will take this opportunity to reply to it, to wit — ^that the Government of 
the Restoration, had it been willing to treat, might upon more than one 
occasion have obtained more advantageous terms. 

I affirm, that upon no other occasion did the Ministers of the Restora- 
ration, or any one of them, discuss the amount of claims with the Minister 
of the United States: when, then, it is averred-that the Grovernment of the 
United States would have been satisfied with less, such an assertion is 
purely gratuitous, and not based upon any ascertained fact. 

This being established^ what could the Grovernment which sprung from 
the revolution of July do? What ought it to have done? Should it have 
told the Grovernment of the United States^ as it was advised to do from 
this tribune, two days ago: — Upon the whole, your prosperity was greatly 
increased: we have indeed destroyed and confiscated your vessels, and 
ruined a large number of your citizens; but as others have made great 
profits, we are not accountable. Besides, we had a hand in driving you 
into a war with England; that war did you honor. It is true you have 
seen your country invaded; your capital taken by assault; your fleets 
burnt; but you made a noble resistance; you behaved like brave men; 
accept our compliments, we have nothing else to offer you. 

I am of opinion, gentlemen, that this argument would not have sufficed. 
Ought we, as the Government of the Restoration had done, or rather had 
timidly attempted to do; ought we to plead the irresponsibility of a new 
Grovernment for the acts of the old Government! We would have blushed 
to do so; such an argument was unworthy of us. Finally, ought we have 
tried to avail ourselves of the Louisiana question? The GU)vernment of 
(he United States had itself offered to treat concerning this question. It 
was clear, therefore, that we must do one of two things; either confess that 
we owed; declare that we would not pay; or else end by a single Treaty 
-all the questions in controversy. 

The first of these two measures would have disgraced us. It would 
iiave b^en followed by a rupture with the United States, a rupture, to the 
consequences of which I shall presently have occasion to advert. The 
second measure was the only sensible, honest, and admissible one, and we 
adopted it. 

Nevertheless, do riot believe that the Government bound itself by this 
transaction blindly or at hap-hazard, without looking before or behind. 
On the contrary, it took wise precautions; it chose, as has been said from 
this tribune, very enlightened men to form a commission, men taken from 
the two chambers of every shade of opinion; so that this commission was 
incapable of suffering itself to be led astray by the spirit of party. AH 
the facti^ all the documents were spread before it Every thing was given 
to it All questions were submitted to it It unanimously decided that in- 
demnification was due to the American merchants. With regard to a|l the 
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rest, there was not the same unanimity. The minority thought the Amis* 
can claims might be admitted in their w^le extent, and that the applicatioii 
of the Imperii Decree was at all times irregular, and in contravention of 
the law of nations. The jnajorityj on the contrary, were of opinion that 
the Imperial Decrees were justifiable in themselves, and that indemni- 
fication was due for their abuse and for the. retrospective irregular appli- 
cation of them only. 

The same diversity of opinion was manifested upon incidental matters. 
Thus, it was, agreed by all, that indemnification was due only for the ap- 
plication of the Imperial Decrees anterior to the period when a knowledge 
of them might have been obtained. 

But what time was to have elapsed when such knowledge should.be pre- 
sumed to have been obtained? The minority asked for four months, the 
time fixed by our ordinance relative to maritime prizes. The majority 
decided upon eighty days, which had been fixed upon by the JSTonAnter- 
course law. 

There was the same concurrence of opinion that the Imperial Decrees 
could not be IsiwfuUy applied subsequently to their Repeal. , But, by con- 
demning vessels after the 1st of November, 1810, which had been seized 
before that time, was such an application made of the Decrees? The mi- 
nority decided this question in4;he affirmative; the majority in the negative. 
It was the same with the question whether it was lawful to condemn upon 
mere decisions of the Cabinet, without argument or adjudication. 

Upon all these points, gentlemen, the Government sided with the major- 
ity; consequently, with the opinion most disadvantageous for the Amereri- 
cans^ and the most advantageous for France. There were two points with 
respect to which it could not accede to the opinion of the majority: the 
first, because it was contrary to the intention of the majority itself; and 
the otlier, because it was based upon a question of .figures, and such ques- 
tions cannot bci decided by majorities. 

The first of these points was to determine how the American vessels and 
cargoes were to be valued. Whether at the price of cost in America or at 
the price of sale in France. The majority of the Commission conceived 
that they should be valued at the price of cost in America, and not at that of 
sale in France; because^ said they, Colonial goods were exorbitantly high 
at that time, and the estimate made after the latter plan would be extra- 
vagant 

On this point we could not ^dopt the opinion of the Commission, and 
for this reason, that although colonial goods were really very high at that 
time, there had been such a glut, and so much hurry in the sales, that the 
ships and cargoes had been sold very low; and if the opinion had been 
adopted, it would have led to conclusions very dififerent from those at 
which the Commission wished to arrive. 

It is sufficient to compare the American ^tat^ments drawn up from the pri- 
ces of purchase in America, wit^ the French statements drawn up from the 
selling prices in France, to be convinced that there ^sted a diffei^nce of 
twice the amount in favor of the Americans, between the price of purchase 
m America and the amount of sales effected in France. 

Thus, with regard to the twenty-two ships, valued in the Amerieaii 
statement at 8, 747, £03 francs, from the prices at the places of exportation, 
we find the French statement! drawn up from the sales give a value only of 
4>£r 1^890 francs. 
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Tliftt was a point upon which the Goyenunent did not agree with the 
Commission; it adopted the price of the sales in France, instead of ti^ 
cost in the United States. The second point upon which there was a 
difference arose from a settlement . of the indemnification upon the 
principles admitted. ' 

The Commission determined upon the sum of twelve millions; wear- 
rived at a much higher amount. Every document had been furnished to 
that Commission; every statement had been placed in its possession. Tlie 
publication of the report of that Commission has been eagerly called for^ 
and I now declare on behalf of the Government, no obstacle has been 
interposed; we transmitted that report to the Committee of the Chamber^ 
and they have extracted from it whatever they judged convenient. 

I will here also remark to those who demand the publication, that they 
will not find what they seek. They will not find there the series of calcula- 
tions, made in accordance with adopted principles, from which the Com- 
mission arrived at the sum of twelve millions. If such a series of calcu- 
lations exist any where, I know nothing of them. I examined the report 
at the time I was occupied with the affair, and I have remarked, and you 
will see when it is printed, that the Commission confine themselves to lay- 
ing down general principles giving only the total; but as for the series of 
calculations by which they arrived at that sum total, it is wanting in their 
report 

Will it be found elsewhere? I do not know. I have inquired; it 
could not be furnished. It does not exist at the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. What followed? We were compelled to go over the whole labor, 
that is to say, to take up the statements which had been placed before the 
Commission of 1830, and likewise before your Committee, to dissect 
those statements, in order to apply the principles laid dow;i by the Com-^ 
mission itself, to the various cases enumerated; a very different result 
ensued, as you will perceive. 

To what is this difference attributable? I do not know; but I have set- 
tled the fact, that the error is not on our side. The statements, I repeat, 
are the same which were submitted to the Commission of 1 830, as well as 
to the present Committee. The principles were settled by the Commission 
of 1830. The investigation was made with great care upon these princi- 
ples. I transmitted the result of that examination to your Committee, 
and I entreat it to compare them and see if the culculations were exact, 
and if they found the least difficulty to come to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to re-investigate the matter with us. They compared the con- 
densed statements with the originals. Two of the Committee were dele- 
gated to the Department to communicate with the person charged with 
this labor. They found it perfectly correct; and I venture to affirm^ that 
it will be impossible to discover the least error — I have caused them four 
times to be verified. The Committee compared them themselves. 

That point settled, and moreover the Grovernment having adopted all the 
principles of the Commission of 1830, they endeavored to make them avail- ^ 
able in the negotiation, without concealingtlie objections which there would 
be to surmount A treaty resulted, composed of three series of arrange- 
ments. The first six articles provide that the French Government shall 
pay to the American Government a sum of 25 millions, which shall be paid 
in six annual instalments, with interest at 4 per cent, the American Gov* 
cmment being charged with the distribution to the respective claknaatd to 
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/H^hom it is due. The American Governmenty on its part, is to pay to the 
Oovernment of France, the sum of 1,500,000 francs, upon the same terms 
and conditions, to be distributed by the French Government to whomsoever 
it belongs. By the seventh article, the French Government renounces its 
pretensions founded on the 8th article of the Treaty of Cession of Louisi- 
ana, and the American Government, in requital, agree to grant, for the 
space of ten years, a reduction in the duty on French wines. I have not, 
at this moment, the amount before be; but it is particularized in the Treaty. 

Further, the French Govei*nment engages to establish the same duty upon 
long staple cottons, as upon short staple cottons. 

I intend to discuss separately the three distinct points of the Treaty.- I 
might, with propriety, pause upon the first, for the Chamber is hot now de- 
liberating upon the Treaty: it is deliberating upon a law, the object of 
which is, to authorize the Grovernment to execute the first six articles of I 
the Treaty; strictly speaking, then, the six articles only are under discus- I 
sion. But I grant, that a treaty is indivisible, that all its stipulations are \ 
connected and linked together, and that one being rejected, the whole falls 
to the ground; therefore it is better to discuss the whole question at once^ 
than to postpone the debate to another period. 

The claims of the American Government, extending to the entire appli- 
cation of the Imperial Decrees of Berlin, Milan, Rambouillet and Tri- 
anon, amounted to 71,095,961 fr. 12 c. They claimed at the same time, in- 
terest at 5 per cent upon that sum, from 1814, which added 52,208,^25 fr. 
87 c. They claimed besides, 5,055,445 fr. 38 c. for debts and supplies pri- 
or to 1806. It is thus that the account of the American Grovernment was 
established. 

It has been remarked from this tribune, that in 1812 the Government had 
lowered its pretensions from 71 millions to 40 millions, and even to 30 
millions. I do not know whence the orator who made this statement has 
obtained it. I have no knowledge that the sum of the indemnification was 
so discussed in 1812, between the Minister of the United States and the 
Depai*tment of Foreign Relations, nor that the American Government pro-' 
duced, at that period, a statement of its claims. I only know, that in many 
of the reports presented to the Emperor, by the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations himself, he valued the American claims, one while at SO, thei^at 40, 
and even at 50 millions. In that he only expressed his own opinion; butl 
have not found any traces of correspondence in which the Minister of the 
United States consents to reductions. 

Such, then, was the state of the American demands. The first effort of 
the negotiation was, to induce the American negotiator to relinquish the 
claim of interest, and the accessory demand of 5 millions for ancient debts 
and supplies. It was not without trouble that we obtained this concession. 

The question was at length definitely reduced to the capital. The French 
negotiator declared himself totally unauthorized to admit the illegilimacj 
of the Decrees of Berlin and Milan, inasmuch as they were regularly 
applied, and useful at the time; that he would only be able to grant indem- 
nification for the irregular application of those Decrees; that is to say^ in 
tiiose cases where they were applied, before the knowledge of their existence 
was duly communicated and understood, and where they were made to ap- 

fly, posterior to their revocation, and for the destruction of ships upon the 
bghSeas. 

The two negotiators could not agree upon those principles; butthef 
agreed that a general offer should be made, without regard* to principles. 
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The French negbliaior !bc|^ by offering 15 miUioiuu , That oflbr was 
peren^torilj reftised, and tiie negotiation appeared to be broken off. 

It wad upon the express demand^ and after the strictest investigation of 
M. Casimir Perier^ then President of the Council, whose position as Prime 
Minister, and at the same time occupying an elevated rank in the commerce 
of France, rendered him a good judge of the question; it was at his solici- 
tation that the Council of Ministers decided tiiat a higher ofifer should be 
made. 

The negotiation was then resumed; it was pursued with much diligence 
through all difficulties. In fine, from reciprocal concessions, from offer to 
offer, from one reduction to another, the sum of 25 millions was adopted. 

In fixing upon this sum, did the French negotiator compromise his res- 
ponsibility ? Did he exceed the limits which were found settled by princi- 
ples, which himself had laid down? No! He was not the first, for they 
had been already more highly estimated by the Emperor himself, who will 
not be accused of making bad bargains relative to his own acts, and the 
interests of his Treasury; and the estimates of the Ministers of the Res- 
toration, and of every commission and committee, down to 1830, were 
higher. 

Before I proceed, I will say, had that been the case, — and I request the 
Chamber to consider it as stated hypothetically,— I will repeat, had the 
French negotiator even exceeded the principle which he had laid down, 
still he would not be censurable, for-every transactiori of this kind is effect- 
ed by compromise, and the mutual abandonment, in a certain degree, of 
those positions whence they set out. Each party takes his own ground; 
each makes concessions to the adverse party; and every convention is es- 
sentially a mean between the two. 

But there is no need here of recurring to general principles in conven- 
tions. It is easy to demonstrate, with statements in hand, that in applying 
the principles settled by the Emperor Napoleon, by every commisi^ion down 
to, and including that of 1830, to the facts known to us, the sum would far 
exceed 25 millions; and this I will endeavor to prove to the Chamber. 

I am obliged to repeat to you, that the facts which I shall place bcibre 
you, consist of correct extracts from statements furnished by the Marine 
Department, of vessels burned; by the administration of the Customs, of 
vessels sold; by the Council of Prizes, of vessels condemned; and from the 
archives of the Secretary of State, of vessels condemned by the simple de- 
cision of the Cabinet These abstract statements were made with the 
greatest care, and were transmitted to your Committee. The Committee 
appointed two of its members to examine them, and that Committee enter- 
taining doubts on certain points, came to the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and had those doubts removed; consequently I advance nothing, which 
is not the result of the most scrupulous investigation. 

The first class of acts which are used to serve as a basis for indemnifi- ,. 
cation, is the class of vessels burned upon the High Seas. Not a single 
orator whom you have heard, refuses to admit this class. Every one 
agrees that when the property of a thfrd party is destroyed, for personal 
interests, indemnification should be made. 

How were we to learn the number of ships destroyed at sea? It was' 
necessary to consult the correspondence of the Marine. 

There were no legal statements (procet verbatux:,) drawn up by the ad- 
ministration of the custom-houses, because fliere were no custom-houses at 
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cea* It therefore became necessary td examine the journals of the differ- 
ent squadrons, and the correspondence of the Minister of Marine^ with the 
commanders of squadrons. That Minister has furnished a statement^ con- 
taining a list of £5 vessels. 

In comparing this statement with the statement of claims brought for- 
ward by the American OMmers, a difference of 19 ships is discovered. 
These claims were communicated to the Marine Department. New re- 
searches were made among their correspondence, and it is admitted that 
the claims for 13 of the 19 vessels were weilfounded« Six were struck off. 
On the other side, it was observed that of the 25 vessels given in the first 
statement, there were seven which the commanders of squadrons reported 
would have been seized, as contravening the Imperial Decrees. Pro- 
ceedings were commenced; but it does not appear that they were prosecuted 
to a termination. 

In fact, from a suspicion only, we have stricken those vessels tnm our 
calculations. Eighteen then remained from the first statement, that is to 
• say, 25 less 7; and 13 from the second, that is to say, 19 less 6. 

There were in the whole, 31 vessels, which it is certain were burnt or 
sunk, without any other motive than to conceal the movements of ow 
squadrons. Such is the basis of that part of our operations. 

What was the value of those vessels? As hO legal statement of their 
value was drawn up, we were compelled to seek it by approximatioji. Four 
of these vessels had been valued by an Imperial Commission, sitting at 
Rochefort. The average of these four ships, gave as the value of thesMps 
destroyed at sea, 156,735 fr. 9 cent- This mean applied to 31 ships, pro- 
duced the sum of 4,858,787 fr. 19 cent. It is a fact that the Commissifln 
were about to reject ^\e of these vessels, solely because the date of their 
destruction was not precisely fixed. I will hei*e remark, that the date in 
this case was of no importance. The date of facts is important, relative 
to the application of the Decrees of Berlin and Milan, because the questum 
arises, whether they were applied at a proper period; but with respect ta 
ships burned at sea, it matters little whether it was two or three months 
sooner or later, provided that it happened during the course of the mari- 
time war with England. Consequently, I could not admit the reduction 
which your Committee introduced. As we are yet too high, I only ask 
permission to make the retrenchment at the end of the account. 

The second class is composed of vessels seized and confiscated within 
the 80 days allowed for the promulgation of the Imperial Decrees. The 
term of 80 days, fixed by the Commission of 1830, has been considered ^ 
the least term in which the knowledge of those decrees could be commuiu- 
cated to the other side of the Atlantic. The statements furnished on this 
subject, are extracted from the archives of the Council of Prizes, comj^- 
sing all the vessels which were regularly condemned; and extracts frost 
flie archives of the Secretary of State, comprising a greater number of 
vessels, confiscated without any form of process, in virtue of a simple de- 
cision of the Cabinet. 

This statement shows 42 vessels seized in the 80 days, one of which had 
lost her national character, having been captured by an English brig* 
Another was released. Forty remained; of those 40, four were in ballast^ 
and half the cargo only of a fifth was confiscated. There were then 40 sh^ 
and $6 cargoes, and a fraction of a cargo, which I neglect 

So Much for, the secottd claas. 
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The tttird class consisted of vessels seized at St Sebastians, Bilbao^ 
ind at Port Passage, and were condemned by the retroactive Decree of 
Kambonillet 

I have had the honor to show to theXhamber already, that the Decree 
)f Rambouillet interdicted the entrance of American vessels in the ports of 
Prance for the future, and pronounced the condemnation of those which had 
Llready entered not only without any opposition from the French Gov«m«- 
n^it, but upon an express invitation of the French authorities. It has al- 
ways been admitted, that indemnification should be made for those seizures. 

The statements with respect to these were furnished by the administra- 
ion of the Customs, which presided at the sales. The statement of the 
idministration of the Customs comprises 28 ships and 35 cargoes. There 
is a difierence between the ships and cargoes, because the whole of the ships 
irere not sold. The best wei*e selected and turned over to the Marine De- 
partmenty which transformed them into national vessels. We omit these 
T ships, although placed in the service of France, so that we count only £8 
3hips and 35 cargoes. 

The 4th class comprises condemnations subsequent to the 1st November^ 
1810, that is to say, posterior to the revocation of the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan. These cases have never been contested. It is impossible not 
to acknowledge that indemnification is due for confiscation made in virtue 
of Decrees which no longer existed. 

With respect to these, there has been a difference of opinion between the 
Government and your Committee. The disagreement is as follows:— 
C^on the first list were placed the ships which had been sdzed and 
confiscated since the 1st of November, 1810. There is no diflSiculty on 
this point; but there were ships seized anterior to the 1st November, 1810, 
and condemned posterior to that date. 

The Commission of 1830 had been of opinion to reject the last; to de- 
termine from the date of seizure, and not from the date of confiscation. 
We thought this method of proceeding extremely rigorous, and that at 
least Mt should be the 23d April, 1811; that is to say, to date from the 
period when the French Government declared itself fully satisfied with its 
rdations with the Government of the United States; to date from the 
time when the Government of the United States were placed in a state of 
semi-hostitity to England upon the demand of the French Government 
T%ere was no longer sufficient reason to continue a system of reprisals, 
when the motive no longer existed in the regulations of the American 
Grovemment, and which never had in their actions, for there had not been 
a single French vessel confiscated in America. 

We had then presented as a subdivisiori of the second class, the ships 
seized anterior to the 1st November, 1810, but condemned posterior to l^e 
28th April, 1811. Your Committee have rejected those ships, and I hav# 
heard^ not without surprise, orators from this tribune uttering reproaches 
en aiccount of their admission. Without doubt they had not read the report 
with sufficient attention. Although we considered it just, yet I do tiot in- 
sist upon the subdivision. I only wish to make the re1a*e]nchment in thd 
son total. 

The amount of the whole we find to be 93 ships, and 96 cai^oes. In 
order to value these 93 ships and 96 cargoes, we have adopted the mean 
of the sales which were made at Bayonne of the S5 cargoes and 20 ships^ 
This was the only ground afforded us for estimating the value of the 99 
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ships and 96 cargoes. The average of the sales made at Bayonne, giYe' 
the sum of 2£l,482fr. 20c as the price of a ship and cargo, which multi* 

5 lied by the number of ships^ amounts to 21,22d,021fr« 25c.; for the ships 
estroyed at sea^ 4,858,787fr. 19c. giving for the total amount of the fou^ 
classes, 269081,819fr. 2c. 

In striking off the 12 ships spoken of above, and the 5 destroyed at sea^ 
there will be a deduction of 3,2259l40fr. 45c. We then obtain a sum 
total of 22,856,688fr. 57c. I declare my belief that that amount cannot 
be attacked with a shadow of reason. Is this all, gentlemen? Certainly 
not; and I admit it must be my fault that I did not explain myself with suf- 
ficient clearness before the committee, so as to give them all my ideas. 

I had pointed out three orders of facts entmng among the classes formed 
by the Commissioners of 1830, and which have not been mentioned in the 
report of your committee. Those three orders of facts are; first, of the 
ships seized at Antwerp in 1807; secondly, the ships seized in Holland in 
1809; and, thirdly, of the custom-house duties paid by the seized ships. 'i 

I ask permission of the Chamber to explain these facts in the first place, ) 
and then to express my opinion. 

Seven vessels entered at Antwerp in the first hionths of 1807. The De- 
cree of Berlin was then in force. The Decree of Milau had not been pro- 
mulgated. It was dated the I7th December of the same year. These 
ships had touched in England, that was their crime. According to tiie 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin, they were liable to expulsion, but nottocmi- 
fiscation. Nevertheless they were seized; subsequently their declarations 
having been found to be true, the consignees were permitted to send away 
the vessels; but the cargoes were detained under the pretext that thej 
might be English property, and tliat an investigation was to be had. To 
save the cargoes from destruction they were sold, and the proceeds deposit* 
ed in the public office appropriated to that object A trial took place, aii^ k 
it was established upon that trial, that the cargoes belonged to American% 
and were not English property. 

The consignees claimed the value of these cargoes. They were not tdd 
that they did not belong to them, but they were put off with evasive answers. 
For two years the proceeds were locked up in the public chest. Then 
came the Decree of Trianon, which directed that all the proceeds of Ame- 
rican property so deposited, should be paid into the public treasury, in re* 
taliation for the non-intercourse law; that is to say, that the proceeds of the A 
cargoes should be subjected to the ex post facto Decree of Trianon, and T 
that they were condemned in retaliation for an act of the American Go- \ 
vernment, passed two years afterwards. These cases are included in that it 
class in which the Imperial Decrees have been considered retnmctive. 
The custom-house informs us that the price of the cargoes amounted ta 
S,360,392fr.20c 

Let us now look at the case of the ships seized in Holland, which is not 
less strange. These ships arrived in the ports of Holland in the begii- 
ning of 1810. They came direct from the United States, had not touted 
in England, had encountered no English cruizers. The Decrees of Beiiii 
and Milan could not be applied to them. They were not so applied. ' The 
ships were left at the disposition of the consignees, the cargoes were land- 
ed in Holland, and stored till the payment of duties. 

The treaty of the 15th March, 1810, was then concluded, by which the 
French Government stipulated to restore all the American property in the 
hands of the Government in Holland. These cargoes never were restored; 
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hey were sold^ and tibe proceeds placed in deposite. Afterwards came ibe- 
lecree of Trianon; by virtue of it these cargoes were condemned, against 
vhich there had not been the slightest accusation. 

The price of these cargoes amounted to the sum of l,550,576fr« 41c. 
¥hich added to the sums already enumerated^ gives a total of 27,7 67 ^GSdtr* 
18 centimes. 

There remains another consideration^ viz. the duties which were paid 
ipon the confiscated cargoes; and it appears to me difficult to oppose any 
argument to the restitution of those duties. A custom house duty is a de- 
luction from the profit of the merchant who introduces merchandise. 
Therefore there are no duties to be levied upon confiscated cargoes; and 
nevertheless it is what happened to the vessels seked at Bayonne; received 
IS friends, treated as . such during a whole year, they had paid the dutiesf 
ifter these duties were paid, the cargoes were confiscated. We now return 
hem not their full value, but the half or the third of the original cost at 
;he port of departure. It would have been difficult in a negotiation to pass 
>Yer such acts. 

The duties paid for the confiscated ships, at fiayonne and Antwerp, 
unount for the first, to 8,223,935 francs 57 cent, and for the second, to 
5,875,668 fr. 18 cent., which, added to the other calculations which I have 
iubmitted already, make an aggregate of 41,756,292 fr. 22 cent, 
bf. Such is the result of the bases established by Napoleon, by all the Ministers 
:>f the Restoration, and by the Commission of 1 830. Upon these data the Min-^ 
ister of Foreign Affairs had to negotiate. I add, that if any one believe that 
these valuations were exaggerated, he is grossly deceived. Do you know, 
gentlemen, at what price each i^hip is valued? At 13^000 fr. I ask whether a 
ressel for fishing or for a coasting voyage, would not be valued at a higher 
price than that. With respect to the valuation of cargoes, an attentive 
observation is only necessary, to compare the duties paid by the ships 
seized at Bayonne, with the estimate of their cargo. The duties amounted 
to eight millions, and the cargoes to 7,293,260 francs, that is to say, the 
cairgoes were not sold for a price equal to the duties paid. It was by 
these facts that the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France was governed. 
I say then, that if the American Minister had been possessed of the 

Srinciples settled by the French Grovemment, not by the Government of 
uly, but by every government which had ruled in France for 15 years, 
eettied by the commission of 1830 itself; if he had abandoned sJl the 
claims which those principles excluded; if he had adopted entirely the system 
of the minister with whom he treated, and only required the liquidation to 
he made, on the basis settled by the Government itself, we should have 
arrived at a result of not less than 40 millions. 

And it is because the French negotiator had the wisdom and address, 
(not speaking of myself, I can say,) the wisdom and address to shift the 
question, to disengage himself from obligatory precedents, ' and to make 
ttiis question an amicable one; one of good faith, of reason, and of good 
sense, to take into consideration the general circumstances in which he 
was placed after a lapse of time, to make in good faith, the best of a bad 
bargain, by which a debt has been reduced to twenty-five millions, which, 
had it been liquidated in conformity to the principles settled by the com- 
mission, would have amounted to forty millions.-— It is after tiiis, we are 
told, that the Government has sacrificed the interests of the country; for 
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myBelfi I declare^ there is something wanting to tiiis r^roach^ which may 
be found in the treaty^ viz. Justice and Reason. 

M. BiGNox. I demand the floor. 
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The Minister or Foreigx Affairs; I now proceed to the second 
portion of the treaty— 4o the Louisiana question. The XJhamber under- 
stands it already. 

The Chamber knows that we claim for our vessels treatment as Ameri- 
can vessels in the ports of our ancient colony, inasmuch as the English 
have obtained that treatment on condition of reciprocity. 

The Chamber knows that the American Government answered, ** Ifyon 
consider that treatment upon the condition of reciprocity a favor, we ofiler 
it to you; you will not accept it, then by your own admission it is not a 
favor, and you have no right thereto.'' 

The Chamber knows, in fact, that we claim the advanti^e without mak- ^ a 
ing any return; we ask for national treatment without reciprocity. 

On which side were right and reason? 

It matters little at the present day. 

The American Government in efiect has yielded the point. It has recc^- 
nised the right of France; whether the acknowledgmen thas been indnm 
by conviction, by their being weary of the controversy, or from any othca: 
motive, is indifferent; it is acknowledged, since they offer to redeem it intt 
an equivalent. 

The only question then to be settled, and which is not difficult of expla- 
nation, is, whether the equivalent is a full remuneration. jt 

What advantage would result to the French commerce from the privik^ 
we claim, founded upon the 8th article of the treaty of Louisiana? It wouM 
be to prevent any discriminating duties fi*om being laid on French shippings 
What may be the amount of the differential duty levied upon French ships fit 
ull the ports of the Union, those of Louisiana included? The duty is of fife 
francs per ton bj the convention of the 24th June. 

What should we gain by it? That depends on the number and the she 
of the ships admitted into the ports of Louisiana. 

I have directed a statement to be prepared of the number and toningl 
of vessels admitted into the ports of Louisiana, and showing the qnanti^ 
each year for the sake of greater precision. ^ 

There entered the ports of Louisiana, 

in the year 1818, - 29 vessels, of - 7250 tons. 

1824, - 6 r - 1817 

1828, - 8 - -2671 

1830, - 4 - - 1096 

1831, - 7 - - 1040 

1832, - 15 . - 3561 

The amount of the difference of the duty paid, is 14,102 francs 50 dak 
It was not so vexatious as to make much nc^se. 

Now what advantage should we reap? I must here first remark, thtt 
the French commerce with Louisiana is at least stationary, if not decttnfAj^ 
for im 1828, twenty-nine French Vessels entered the ports of Louisianfty 
and in 1831, only seven* 
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Ttie benefit we are to enjoy, is a reduction in the duties upon wines. Our 
commerce in wines with the United States is in a steady and regular in- 
crease. ' Thus our exportations of wines ainounted 

in 1828, to . - - £,573,466 francs 

1829, - - - 4,309,093 

1830, ... . 4,948,632 

1831, - - - 5,570,378 

1832, - - - 5,295,549 

If we take as the basis pf our calculation, the year 1832, which is not 
tlie highest, there were imports int > America, 1,600,000 gallons, equal to 
6^000,000 of litres, French measure; on which, at a mean duty of 17 cents» 
s^n amount of 1,200,000 francs were paid. ' In 1834, in virtue of the reduc- 
tion, made by the terms of the very treaty which we are now discussing, 
supposing that our commerce has not augmented, taking the year 1832 as a 
rule, and the wines being taxed at the rate of 7i centimes, they would not 
pay more than 80,000 dollars, equal to 400,000 francs* Here then is an 
advantage of 800,000 fr. per annum. 

It is true, and I readily admit it, that there is not an exact parity in the 
cases, inasmuch as the advantage resulting from the treaty of Louisiana was 
perpetual, while the diminution of duties which the treaty accords to us is 
only for ten years. But the disproportion is so greats that this considera- 
tion is of no importance. 

In fact, what will have happened at tiie end of ten years, supposing 
things to remain as they are? The French commerce will have been 
benefited ten times 800,000 francs, that is to say eight millions, whilst 
upon the other hypothesis, it would be benefited ten times 14,000 fr. that is 
to say 140,000 fr. It therefore would require six or seven centuries, for 
Hie latter to equal the form». 

If we are told that the French commerce will increase in the ports of 
Louisiana, we can reply, the commerce in wines will also increase in the 
ports of the United States, and that there is a greater likelihood of the 
one than of the other. 

I believe then, that in relation to tbe second portion of the Treaty, the 
advantage is wholly on the side of French commerce. 

I have only a word further to say upon the question of French claims, 
and the duty upon cottons. 

Respecting the French claims — since 1814, the Government has never 
eeased urging those demands, and calling upon all those interested to bring 
them forward, and make them known at tiie Department of Foreign A^ 
fairs. 

These claims are 31 in number; and it should here be stated, that all 
ikose mentioned in the handbills which have been printed and circulated 
zlkfmt the Chamber, for the last two days, were comprised in this number. 
'Xltfise claims were submitted to the commission of 1830. Four^nly were 
fJMind to be susceptible uf admission, in a diplomatic transaction. 

In eflbct, gentlemen, there are many claims which may be founded in 
right; but for the decision of which application may be made the to proper 
tribunals in the United States. They are questions of property, which are 
JiQt to be settled by diplomacy. 

The Commission of 1830 reduced those claims to four, and the sum total 
7 
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of these four only amounts to one million five hundred and some thousand 
francs. The Gk>vemment believing that the Commission had been some- 
what too rigorous, felt it their duty to interest themselves in favor of some 
other of the claims, which appeared most worthy of their interference. 
They obtained 1,500,000 francs; and I dare assert that it is all and more 
than will be required to satisfy all the claimants for whose rights stipula- 
tions can be made in a Treaty. 

The question relative to cottons is plain. The difference of duty between 
long staple and short staple cottons, was created by the law of 1816, and 
did not exist in 1814: at that time the difference of duty corresponded 
to the difference of value between the two species of cottons; and it was 
ihat which justified it. Since that time the art of spinning has been so much 
improved, that the difference in value has disappeared; hence, a difference 
in duty came to be regarded ad an absurdity, which ought to be abolished. 
Memorials were presented on this subject by French merchants. In a 
Treaty which the French Grovemment made with Brazil, in 1836, an 
equality of duties was stipulated on long and short staple cottons: and in a 
law presented in 1829, it was proposed on the part of the customs to 
equalise the duties upon the two species of cottons; when, therefore, as Ihe 
moment of signing the Treaty of 1831, the American negotiation request- 
ed that equalisation of duties which the French Grovernment had itself 
proposed, there was no possible reason for refusing. 

In the commencement, gentlemen, of this long, perhaps. too long dis- 
course, I asserted that the Treaty was based upon right and equity; I 
believe I have proved) it; indemnification is due to American ship 
owners: we may discuss the amount, or the facts; we may debate upon 
this or that application; but we cannot discuss the ground of right. 

I have taken it upon me, equally to advance this Treaty was based upon 
equity and reason. I believe I have proved that the sum granted by the 
bUl is lower, much lower, than would have been attained, by a rigorous 
adjustment, settled upon the principles professed by the French Govern-: 
ment itself, at all times. It is then true, that both negotiations have taken 
into account all that a lapse of time could retrench from tiie amount of 
such claims. 

I have said, in fine, that this treaty was based upon the reciprocal 
interests of the two contracting countries. But a word, a word more, 
(I am already much fatigued) will suffice to explain my thought. i 

It depends upon you, gentlemen, to render this treaty null and void. I 

I ask pardon of the Chamber. I have spoken very long, and am 
exhausted with fatigue. It depends upon you, gentlemen, to render this 
treaty null and of no force ; it depends upon you to reject the law which is 
before you. Here on this side the Atlantic, it is merely a matter of black 
and white balls for voting ; but permit ine to assure you, that it does- not 
depend on you to make the Government of the United States accept yoiir 
decision. The power of depriving them of the natural means tliey possess 
of paying themselves with their own hands does not rest with your controL 

The expoiis of France for the year 1831, amount to 4£4,202,754 fi^cs. 
In this mass of wealth our exports to the United States rise to 1 I0,3j5 1,696 
francs. You consequently perceive, that the United States absorb more 
than one-fourth of our whole foreign commerce. 

It will not be necessary to add a great many centimes upon the duties 
now collected upon an amount of such value, to place annually at the 
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disposition of the Gtoveriiment of the United States the som of 4,600,000 
francs. * 

The question is not, then, whether France shall pay the stipulated suai» 
but what Frenchmen shall pay it; whether it be taken from the general 
treasury to which all contribute, or paid by the manufacturers of Lyons, 
the merchants of Bordeaux, by that portion of the French commerca an^ 
industry which maintain habitual relations with the United States. 
* To impose a burthen exclusively upon one portion of our commerce and 
industry, would be revolting injustice, for the damage was caused by the 
French government; that is to say, by the representative of the taxable 
inhabitants generally; another equally great absurdity, permit me to say, - 
would follow; for proceeding by increasing their tarifl^ the American 
Government would be led to impose restrictions upon Frencb industry, 
productive of infinitely greater injury than the amount of the sum collected. 
The ordinary result of high tariffs is to restrict and limit the markets. 

You have been indeed told that you have not this result to fear; that the 
American Grovernment will view with a tranquil eye, with entire want of 
interest, and without any sentiment of displeasure, the rejection and 
annulment of the treaty in debate. 

You have been told that they would remain passive spectators of the 
result. I am under the impression that the foretellers of such events have 
not attentively read the debates which took place two years since in the 
Congress of the United States; that they have not attentively read the ' 
annual messages of the President of that Republic. If they had read 
them, I am convinced that their confidence in this respect would have been 
much weakened. 

In order to prove to you that the American tariff was framed only with 
a view to American interests, and not relating to ours, the question of 
silks has been cited. The illustration is not happy. It is true that the 
American Grovernment, by a general measure, reduced the duties upon the 
silks of France simultaneously with those of China, viz. the first from 22 

£5r cent to 5 per cent, and the latter from 36 per cent, to 10 per cent 
ut it should have been added, that the result of this doublis reduction 
disturbed the established proportion between the duties upon the two kinds 
of silk, and the effect produced was the almost entire exclusion of French 
silks from the markets of the United States. 

What have we done? We have availed ourselves of the treaty you are 
now debating; and advancing those important considerations which result 
from its existence, and from the nature of the relations which it establishes 
between the two governments, we solicited the restoration of the proportion. 

The government of the United States listened to ug, and at our request 
they hastened to reduce the duties upon French silks, even to the point of 
admitting them free of duty, still maintaining the duties which had been 
established upon the silks of China. 

I ought to inform the Chamber, Upon the declaration of persons skilled 
in these matters, that upon the contmuance of this difference, which we , 
have obtained by reason of this -treaty, will be decided the admission 
of French silks in the markets of the United States, or their exclusion 
from them. [JfwcA sensation in the Chamber.] 

There is no necessity for laying stress upon considerations of public 
order, which are inseparable from the question. I will only observe to 
the Chamber that, if by a decision, which I must be permitted to call 
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deplorable^ there should be suddenly produced any great discouragement 
in many branches of our industry, any great disturbance in our foreign 
markets, it would multiply considerably the chances of disorder in our 
country; and that the least of these inconveniences would oblige us to do 
for Bordeaux, for Lyons, and for other cities, what we have been com- 
pelled to do for La Vendee — ^to increase our military establishment [A 
slight agitatum in the Chamber,] It would .not be necessary that this 
increase should be very great, to absorb the saving which is proposed for 
the relief of the tax-payers. [Murmurs more distinctly pronounced.] 

Gentlemen, one of the honorable members said, in concluding his 
speech: "Do you believe that if the treaty of 1831 was yet to be made, 
that a minister could be found who would consent to sign it?'' My reply 
will be very short and very plain. I believe that treaty to be just; I 
believe it to be wise. I accept, in all that concerns me personally, the 
responsibility bequeathed me by my predecessor. As to the responsi- 
bility for events and consequences from this moment forward, gentlemen, 
it is not upon our head that it rests. Our task is finished. Yours 
commences. [Lmtd signs of approbation followed this speech of the Minister 
of Foreign Jffairs.] 

The President. 

M. B^ryer has the floor. 

Sf . Berryeb. 

M. Bighon wishes to reply to something which concerns him personally* 

M. BiGirow. 

After the discourse which you have just heard, the ingenuity of which 
I admire, although I cannot approve of the conclusions, the Deputy from 
Andelys entreats the Chamber to extend to him their indulgence. 

Before I enter upon the question, I must recur to a circumstance to 
which the minister adverted during the sitting of the Chamber, on Friday 
last. He repeated an assertion which I had made, and which he consi- 
dered incorrect. There was an error of language on my part, but 
the idea was true. I said the minister was tardy in presenting his bilL 
I should have said that the debate on the bill had been deferred, and that 
thii? dielay was the work of the minister* 

When the project of the law was brought to the Chamber for the first 
time, if I am well informed, the Committee were astonished at the refusal 
of the Minister to supply the documents which they requested; and no re- 
port was made upon it At the following session the bill was presented 
somewhat later. If the Minister had truly attached any importance to an 
early discussion of the law, I here declare that the Chamber would have 
taken up the matter immediately. If the discussion has not taken place^ 
it is because it was not desired. [Murmurs.] Gtentlemen, when we delibe- 
rate upon burdening the nation with a contribution of 25 millions, the quet^ 
tion should not be long undecided. On that subject the minority and ma- 
jor*^ perfectly agree. The delay which has occurred, then, does not at- 
tach to us. 
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In listening to the Minister, I avow that I was much surprised at heanqg 
such asj^ech uttered by a French Minister of Foreign Affairs; his langus(,ge 
would heiter have suited an American Minister. 

I have always thought; that under all forms of government, whether Re- 
publican, Imperial, or Royal, the interest of France was always the same: 
but the Minister has judged otherwise. He has ransacked the archives of 
his department for the discovery of wrongs inflicted by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Does he suppose that if we could penetrate the cabinets of foreign 
nations, and examine their archives, all their resolutions would be found 
just, frank, and irreproachable? He does not believe it In his reflections 
he has suffered the moralist and the philosopher to supersede the statesman. 
Grentlemen, it is not possible to follow the Minister throughout the long 
course of his explanations. It will be sufficient for me to reply to the prin- 
cipal points of his discourse. , 

On Saturday last, one Of the positions I assumed was, that the losses of 
the Americans had been amply compensated by the immensity of their 
profits. The Minister says that the profits of a part, do not compensate for 
the losses of the remainder. That is true; but it was one of those unavoida- 
ble calamities which nations placed between great belligerant powers, must 
endure. Under such circumstances they should indemnify their own citi- 
zens. They are rich enough to do it. The Americans have the ways and 
means in abundance. , 

Since the Minister has again dwelt on the severity of the Berlin De- 
cree, he obliges me to return to the demonstration made by the Americans 
themselves, that the English decidedly took the lead in those measures. In 
1810 the American Government wrote to Mr. Pinkney, their Minister in 
liondon, to urge upon the British ministry ^Hhe revocation of the illegal 
blockade of the French portSj declared anterior to the Decree of Berlin,^^ as a 
step towards the ulterior demand of the revocation of that Decree. 

" It is impossible,^' continued the Federal Government, " to sustain, that 
a blockade, such as that of May 9 1806, of the whole coasts from the Elbe to 
Brestf that is declared four years ago^ without ever having been executed^ or 
attempted to be executed^ by a naval force^ can he in cmformity with tlie laws 
of nations, or compatible with the rights of neutrals" 

The British Cabinet, insisting that the blockade existed, inasmuch as 
they had it in their power to enforce it, the Federal Government replied, 
<<If it were admitted, that a sufficient force, from the very fact of ite ex- 
istence be susceptible of being applied to this particular object, we see evi- 
dently how absurd it is, to confound the power of doing the thing with 
the reality of the action. The absurdity of such reasoning is manifest; 
a port blockaded by sea without a ship before it, is a contradiction of 
terms, as well as a violation of law and common sense." This is not my 
language; it is the language of the American Government. It appears to 
me that the argument is unanswerable. Whatever applies to the Decree of 
Berlin, is equally applicable to all the successive measures adopted by their 
government. 

A great part of the Minister's speech was intended to establish the fact 
that indemnification was due, without determining the amoi^nt. Upon that 
ipcdnt we agree with him perfectly, and I declared so at the beginning of 
the debate. 

The Minister has thought proper to indulge himsdf in sonie ironical 
rem^ks upon the comparison wmch I drew, between the relative Aitua- 
1 
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tions of France and the Ameriean Gtovernnnent) at the conclusion of the 
war of 1814. I admire wit under many circumstances; hut I think it 
ill-timed, when so grave a question is under debate. I douht that it would 
prove acceptable to the tax-payers. 

The point upon which the minister most strenuously insisted, was, the 
commercial advantages given in exchange for those secured to us by the 
treaty of Louisiana. 

Gentlemen, I will not repeat what I have said relative to the motives 
which induced the Americans to make the concessions which they appear 
to have made. But as they adopted those measures for themselves, they 
will continue them for their own interests. Those interests the Federal 
Government understands marvellously well; let us take care of our own. 

If the American Government should determine upon any vigorous mea- 
sures towards us, we have it in our power to retaliate. In the treaty of 1822, 
the French Government consented to a sort of reciprocity upon the tonnage 
of French and American ships. . 

That clause has been very advantageous to the United States, as their 
navigation is conducted more economically than ours. Their ships fill 
our harbors. Few French vessels go to the United States. If, therefore, 
which I do not believe however, the American Grovernment should manifest 
any unfavorable dispositions towards us, retaliation is prompt and easy; 
may it please Heaven to avert such an event ! for my own part, I have too 
much confidence in the wisdom and abUity of the American Government, 
ever to believe in the necessity. 

Gentlemen, whatever the Ministet* of Foreign Affairs may have said, 
the question is divided into two principal parts; first, the origin of the 
pecuniary disputes between the United States and France; and secondly, 
the payments which have been agreed upon. 

The pecuniary dispute originated from the great measure adopted in 
1803, and agreed upon between the two countries for the independence of 
the flag. From the moment that the American Grovemment ceased to cause 
its flag to be respected by the English, they had no right to demand that it 
should be respected by France. 

The Federal Government has submitted to every species of violence 
which the English Government chose to inflict On the other hand its 
profits were immense^ The profits were for them; the losses for us. They J 
ought not in conscience to be so avaricious. ' 

The Minister pretends that the argument I used, showing that- the 
Americans had indemnified themselves, was not admissible, and carried 
with it its own refutation. i 

I beg pardon of the Minister: if the Emperor Napoleon had not fallen 
in 1814, he could with justice have said to the Americans— your commerce ! 
with France is now prosecuted only on certain conditions; you are at war 
with England; I maintain, with respect to you, existing conditions, and I 
will not repeal them until these claims about which you are so importu- 
nate are settled between us; the American Government would have yielded} 
and the debts would have been cancelled. 

This leads me to the observation of the Minister relative to the eighty 
licenses, which he thinks could not be estimated at less than eighty mil- 
lions. He has ^supposed the price of each of these licensee at a million, 
whilst they could not in general be more than half a million francs, which 
would reduce the sum to forty millions. It should be further remarkedi 
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that when the Americans demanded ,to be paid thus with licenses, they en- 
gaged at the same time to import into the United States from France or 
Itsdy^ an amount equal to the proceeds of the merchandise imported in 
virtue of the licenses. Here is a capital point, an important consideration 
for estimating the indemnification. 

We see from this, that the Americans at that time did not extend their 
claims higher than twenty or twenty-five millions. It was the Emperor 
who decided, not to grant those licenses, because he perceived that this 
mode of indemnification would give rise to shameful speculations, incom- 
patible with the dignity of the two countries. 

'Gentlemen, I have not contested the principle of ihdemnification*— I have 
read with attention the report of the commission of 1831-^1 found it well 
and skilfully drawn up. In it I recognised the sentiments of wise and 
conscientious men, who had reduced our debt to its just value. I think the 
sum of twelve millions would suffice to pay what is justly due to the Go- 
vernment of the United States. I conclude this discourse, therefore, as I 
4id my former one. 

M. Berryer. 

Gentlemen, I ask pardon of the Chamber for prolonging this discussion; 
but I could not resist the desire of submitting ^ome observations, which 
are called for by the speech of thei Minister of Foreign Afiairs. Reason 
and equity have been invoked in defence of the treaty before you, to which 
the bill now submitted is intended to give sanction. It appears to me, that 
as regards equity aiid reason, there are many other considerations which 
attach to the facts which the Minister has stated with so much ingenuity, but 
upon which he does not seem to have pondered at all. 

The history of diplomatic relations, during the course of thirty years of 
hostilities, undoubtedly presents a long succession of acts of violence and 
animosity; but one reflection of much force, arises from the speech of the 
Hon. M. Bignon, delivered at a previous sitting of the Chamber. It is, 
that in the midst of all the calamities of the belligerant powers, in the 
midst of the depredations under the orders in Council, of the Imperial De- 
crees of Berlin, Milan, and Rambouillet, a Power exists in the world which, 
notwithstanding the calamities of all others, has gone on regularly in- 
creasing and prospering. 

This power is tiiat of the United States, with their territory considera- 
bly augmented, extending to the Pacific Ocean. Their rivalship with the 
maritime force of England happily sustained and increasing. Such is the 
spectacle offered us by the United States; and in the mean time, it is to the 
^subjects of this power, that we are now to determine what indemnification 
France shall allow. This general consideration, which has been presented 
by M. Bignon, appears to me of a nature to make an impression upon all 
minds, in a question which may be reduced, after all, to one of equity 
and reason;, but let us return to facts. 

The Minister, in reviewing the period between 1793 and 1800, has noti- 
V ced those outrages, in violation of the law of nations, and of the rules ad- 
mitted by nations in relation to maritime rights. . It is very true, that du- 
ling that period measures unheard-of were adopted by the French Govern- 
ment, and neutral rights constantly invaded. The Directory even carried 
ihings so far, as to break the happy alliance with the United States, which 
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was the fruits of the generous policy of Louis XVI. But in 1800 the Goy- 
emment passed into abler hands, and became animated with a better spirit 
The trealy <rf September, 1800, was then formed, which only re-establish- 
ed between the two powers a recognition of the common rules of right. 

Relative to the claims of neutrals, or to the depredations which they had 
sufibred, nothing was said, or at least nothing was done. This treaty show- 
ed that tiie subject would be discussed at a future period. 

Three years elapsed. Peace had been attempted in the intervening per- 
riod. It was even concluded; but that peace, you know, was but a truce;. 
The first Consul was eager to effect political objects, which he was proba- 
bly soon obliged to abandon, in order to conclude an arrangement with 
Spain, respecting the rights of France to Louisiana. Scarcely was hein- 
vest>ed with this right, — ^he had not even obtained possession, — ^when he 
understood that his position was different, and felt that it would be impossi- 
ble to preserve to France the magnificent territory of New Orleans. He 
said to his Council, that it would be folly to persist in tlie idea of its preser- 
vation; that it was evident, from the situation of the two powers, England 
could easily obtain possession of the posts of Louisiana by a single hostile 
movement, and that it was absolutely necessary to surrender them to sat- 
isfy the demands made by the Government of the United States, which 
claimed the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the port of New Or- 
leans. I will do more, said he; I will give the whole Colony. The Empe- 
ror spoke thus, in the belief of the increasing prosperity of the United 
Stated, and of the advantages which a good understanding between France 
and that nation would some day produce to French commerce. 

The treaty of 1803 followed, wherein, yielding every satisfaction requi- 
red by the United States, exceeding that even, he abandoned to them not 
only all they asked, but the possession of Louisiana for the sum of 80 mil- 
lions, of which £0 millions were assigned to indemnify the citizens of the 
United States for spoliations committed during the preceding period. 

This treaty, besides the special stipulation for 80 millions, contained two 
clauses, arts. 7 and 8, for the advantage of France. 

Art. 7 stipulated, that for the period of twelve years, the vessels of France 
should be admitted in the ports of the Union upon the same footing as 
American vessels. Art. 8 stipulated, that after the lapse of twelve years, 
French vessels should be received, forever, as the Minister has said, in tlie 
ceded territories, upon the footing of the most Tavoi'cd nations. This was 
briefly said in terminating his speech, and tlie Minister appeared to attach 
but little importance to the stipulations in Art. 8, affecting the French com- 
merce. He has contemptuously placed them in juxtaposition with the 5th 
article of the treaty of 1831, which regulates the tariff for the introduction 
of the ynnes of France in the ports of the Union; he has shown their dis- 
proportion; and that it would require six or seven centuries to obtain, by the 
execution of the 8th article, the advantages which will be derived in ten 
years from the execution of the 5th article of the treaty of 1831. I belief^ 
I understood him correctly. 

I will reply hereafter to this point; but at present I must assert that the 
consequences of the treaty of 1803, were not so lightly appreciated at the 
time when that treaty was formed. Animated debated took place in Con- 
gress when the question was agitated, whether the treaty should be ratified, 
and whether they should give to President Jefferson the necessary po^reifa 
torat^yit. 
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The Envoys of the United States at Paris, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Mon- 
roe who had been specially associated with him, represented the impoiitant 
conseqnences of the execution of the 8th article of the proposed treaty^ and 
declared that the United States would give immense advantages to France* 
The correspondence relative to these negotiations has been published in 
America; every member of the Senate was possessed of it. "We do not 
enjoy this advantage in France. Our committees receive some communi- 
cations; but it is impossible for the members of the Chamber, who are not 
of the Committee, to acquire an exact knowledge of facts. We are also 
compelled to be silent relative to details, and to argue upon general consider 
rations from authentic documents. 

I come to what is public. In 1803 Bonaparte said, "By the cession of 
XiOuisiana, I maintain the stability of the United States; I guaranty their 
strength, and I succeed in creating upon the Ocea^i, a formidable rival to 
[England, which sooner or later will humble her pride." 

On the other side, Mr. Livingston said, in his Note, <<tthat as France, 
by the 8th article of the treaty, acquires the right to be treated in our 
ports as the most favored power, she will have in truth the advantages of 
the Colony of Louisiana, without the expense.'' This is the language Of 
M. Livingston's note, assertions which, in the conferences that ensued, 
were not refuted. 

I recall these facts for the purpose of showing what is true, that neither 
in France nor America, in a long course of years has so little importance 
«ver been attached to the execution of the 8th Article, as the Minister of 
Toreign Affairs appears to attach to-day. However it may be, let us see 
^hat acts followed the treaty of 1800; by which principles had been 
nettled and bonds had been formed, for uniting more closely the Govern- 
ment of the United States to France. The acte which followed contradict 
notoriously, the noble professions of the principles of the treaty of 1800. 
I will not recapitulate the succession of acts either of England, France, or 
the United States; but it was in the midst of this general conflagration, that 
the Americans obstinately persisted in directing their vessels to the ports 
of France, or to the countries occupied by the French armies. You muslt 
have felt the force of the obsei^ation made by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In retaliation for the decrees of Milan and Berlin, and to protect 
their subjects, they passed the Embargo Actf hoping thus to escape the 
double danger with which they appeared to be menaced by the English 
Orders of Council and the Imperial Decrees. 

The commercial advantages for the United States were so considerable, 
in consequence of the enormous price which the products of America 
commanded on the continent, that you find the subjects of the States of 
the Union disobeying the laws of their own counti'y. Notwithstanding 
the embargo in all the ports of the Union, which interdicted the sailing of 
ships, you find these ships launching forth and carrying their merchandise 
to every part of the globe. I am therefore not surprised that they should 
expose themselves to the decisions of the English tribunals, Qrtothe eflfect 
of the Imperial Decrees of France. I can comprehend the powerful charm 
which enticed them to run the chances. And when the American Grovem- 
ment understood that the Embargo Law, which appeared to be a measure of 
wisdom to protect their own subjects, did not restrain them, and that the 
great profits enticed them to run every risk between the belligerant 
powers, they enacted the JSTon-intercourse Law; and you have seen, notwith- 
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standing this formal prohibitioiito Americans, made by their GoyernmeB^ 
to carry on any commerce either with France or England, or to impoifr 
into the United States any of the productions of France or Englanii 
yet they persisted, for the interest of their commercial speculations, and 
to obtainr the great profits of a good voyage, which might cover several 
bad ones, and violated the law o{ J^Totirintercourse. 

Upon ihe point of equity, M. Bignon has told you, that when we treat 
with a State, we should take into consideration commercial operations 
generally, and before we make the people of France pay twenty-fiw 
millions to the Americans, we should examine the true position of the 
American Government. Profits were so considerable, that in spite of boft 
the acts of their own Government, the Americans encountered the risk of 
two or three unfortunate voyages, to cover, by one successful one, the tw 
or three preceding failures. M. Bignon was then correct, in opposing to L 
the losses which were arrayed on one side, the enormous profits whick /m 
had been realized onthe other. ; j|{| 

It has been said, that those who were the suflTerers by the confiscation or ^ 
destruction of their vessels, were not indemnified for their losses by tJifi [[| 
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profits which others reaped in other voyages; that is very possible; W 
we are not now in treaty with individuals, in an arbitration betweei 
France and each of the citizens of the United States. The intention ctci 
of the treaty is«not to pay the indemnifiation judicially and individuall|' 
awarded to each of the complaining parties of the United States; but we 
are debating a treaty with the American Government, which provides for 
payment to them of a sum of money which they will divide among the 
claimants. 

The question being considered Under this general point of view, ai|(C! 
between State and Stated and as a question of good faith and equity, ii 
the midst of all these outrages, when the Americans had been led to braye 
them by the thirst of gain, with the certainty that the success of a single 
enterprise would cover the loss of several, does equity demand t&tK 
indemnification should be made to the American merchants? Ij 

It is asserted, that after this time, viz. 1807, 1809, 1810, and 1811, |{ 
during which things were in this situation,, the Americans pursuing upon || 
the ocean their hazardous enterprises, the Imperial Government was 
aniAiated with favorable dispositions to the United States. That upon 
the arrival of Mr. Barlow in France, negotiations were commenced; that 
reports were made to the Emperor; reports in which, without naming a 
definite sum, a disposition was manifested to do justice to the claims ot 
Americans who had been injured in consequence of the general measures 
which the Emperor had been compelled to adopt during the war againlt 
England; and that thirteen millions might be an equitable indemnifiation* 
[J Member J ^^Eighteen millionsl^^] I am aware that it was stated, that tiie 
sum might be raised as a greater favor to eighteen millions; but tiiat 
named in 1812 was only thirteen millions. 

I will notlattack the policy of 1812. Nevertheless, we should bear in 
mind the circumstances in which the Imperial Gt)vernment was placed, 
l)efore we condemn ourselves, as if there had emanated from this Govern- 
ment a positive recognition of the justice of the claim of the Americans, 
and as if a report made to the Emperor upon some possible indemnification 
was an engagement for France to pay it. 

What was the position of the Emperor and of the United States? War 
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bad been declared between the United States and England. This war 
^as prosecuted with great vigor. The English enterprise against New 
Orleans was in preparation. It was important to the policy of Napoleon, 
"whose vast genius moved the destinies of the whole world, to sustain the 
XJoited States in their hostility to England. I can very well understand 
"whjy in 1812, the Emperor flattered the hopes of the Americans with the 
possibility pf a sacrifice of thirteen millions, to satisfy their claims, whether 
ir^U or ill founded. I can understand, that he might have made this 
sacrifice voluntarily, in order to secure steadiness of intention on the part 
of the United States against England, with which he was struggling at 
ihat period. 

Thus, gentlemen, let us attach to the acts of 1812, to the report esti- 
mating the possible indemnification at thirteen millions, that importance 
only which they merit on account of the relative positions of England and 
and Napoleon, of the United States and Napoleon, and of England and 
tlie United States. 

These are the circumstances which enable us to appreciate the true 
character of the hopes which Napoleon had given to Barlow, and other 
Jlmerican ministers. The year 1814 comes round, and every thing suddenly 
changes. The great English expedition against New Orleans had failed; 
ibut it was not known at Ghent in December, 1814, that the enterprise had 
lieen unsuccessful. They were then negotiating with the Americans at Ghent^ 
mnd a treaty was there concluded between England and the United States. 
"* What were the stipulations, and what were the consequences of this 
%eaty? They were announced, I believe, in the exposition accompanying 
"Bie bill which was presented to us a year ago. They were, that English 
'Vessels shall enjoy the privileges of American, in the ports of the 
TJnion; \p which was added, that a reciprocity was consented to by 
Xngland. 

At the close of 1816, the Americans presented a note to the French Go- 
vernment. M. De Richelieu, in the noble idea of seeking to establish a 
durable harmony amongst all powers, in his excessive desire to exhibit 
France fulfilling all just obligations^ gave no decision; but he returned a 
favorable answer to the Minister of the United States, and intinlated that 
under more favorable circumstances, France would do justice to that note. 
This act of M. Richelieu was an act of loyalty-^the act of an honest man. 
In the position of the Government, at that time, in the midst of excessive 
^embarrassments, at the moment when all. Europe was pressing upon her, 
France was obliged to consent to the enormous indemnifications arising from 
tiie long war of 30 years. M. Richelieu intimated to a friendly Gt>vemment, 
to a Gk)vernment which owed its existence to the protection of France, to 
the policy of the Cabinet of Louis XYI., that all would be done which 
could be done to give it satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, if we were to consider as engagements the letters which 
he wrote under the general idea he entertained, in his loyalty for which 
he was universally respected, it would be going too far. The United States 
were not the only power with which he made no engagements; he made si- 
milar promises to others. 

He expressed himself to the same efiect, and even in more positive 
terms with regard ta Denmark. 

Denmark has also a claim for losses during the war, and for supplies 
fei" the French troops. [Denials from the ^Ministerial benches.'] Fourteen 
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millions are claimed. This claim is not abandoned, and so fiar framli 
ing suspended 9 that I hold in my hands the powers given to French i| 
culators hy the King of Denmark himself; to urge them in his name. 

M. GuizoT, Minister of Public Instruction: 

There are none such. 

M. Berryer: 

I ask pardon. This claim is still before the French Government 
has occasioned the exchange of a great number of notes^ which the J 
nister of Foreign Affairs can find among the archives of his Departme 
Many of those nptes were known to me personally. This claim of foi 
teen millions grew out of the acts which took place during the war/ a 
upon the kind of promise made by M. Richelieu. We have it in ourpov 
to cite some other cases. 

The consequences of the Treaty of Ghent between the United Sth 
and England were soon apparent. What has been the language of 
French Administration when the question of indemnifying the Ameria 
has been brought forward from time to time, as if to lead to a more J 

?ortant discussion? What has been its answer? Begin by executi 
Yeaties with us; for twelve years we were prevented from profiting by 
advantageous stipulations of the 7th article of the Treaty concluded 
1803, and you now come to prefer this claim; but the Sth article still 
mains, which assures us that we. shall be treated on the footing of the in 
favored nations. \ery well; but you have stipulated with England 
treatment on a national footing; grant us the same thing; treat France 
you treat England; and in the payment of imports and tonnage <dutie&, 
French vessels be considered as American or English. This was, g^n' 
men, requiring that treaties be kept. 

The Americans answered — and the Minister has just repeated sc 
of those objections — ^that the engagement of 1803 was contrary to 
general rights of the Union, that it was not possible to apply partial 
regulations to any one of the States incorporated in the Greneral ConJEe 
racy. The regulation must be common to all the members of the Coi 
deracy of the United States. To which it is easy to reply, that such 
gagements are regulated by Treaties, and not by the private laws of j 
people. Now, here the engagement results from the Treaty of 1 80S. 1 
Ti'eaty was authorized by the American Legislature, and it was in vii 
of that authorization that Jefferson ratified it. 

Relative to the Treaty of 1814 with England, the Minister says tl 
ist his difference to be observed, that the English had consented to a reci] 
city, in such way that this reciprocity is considered by the Minister as 
price of the concession made to England, to be treated on a national f 
ing in the ports of the Union. Have we not a well-founded claim to 
same adantage in virtue of article 8 of the Treaty of 1803? Have we 
already paid for this, treatment by the cession of Louisiana? It is the i 
render of that Colony which gives us the right to be treated in the Un 
States as the most favored nation; a right equivalent to a stipulatioi 
ei^ty millions. 
Thii% we have paid bj the Treaty of 1803^ for the treatment whiol 
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Mould receive now^ as the English have paid in ttie Treaty of 1814^ by 
ft reciprocity to which they agreed with the American Gk)vernment. I 
.^refore can see no reason why the United States should disavow the obli- 
utions resulting from the Treaty of 1803 in our favor. 

Such, however, has been the question during the space of seven or eight 
5ia*s. The United States demanding some regulation^ and fVance saying. 
Treat us conformably with Treaties, in a manner as favorable as yott 
cat England." 

In 1822, a Treaty of Commerce was formed. The negotiations were 
»nducted between M. Hyde de Neuville on the part of France, with the 
resident of the United States. Every question was discussed in this cor- 
Mpondence, which is very voluminous, and is printed. We there see 
mt the Envoy of France, in regulating the conditions of the Treaty of 
Dmmerce, reserves all the rights resulting from the Treaty of 1803; and 

a correspendence which continued from the 15th December, 1817, to the 
ute of the signature of the ^JTreaty, viz. to the 22d June, 1822, in every 
►te which passed between the President or the Secretary of State of the 
pited States, and the Envoy of France, allusion is made to the Treaty 
r 1803; but I do not discover a single instance in which the American Gro- 
pnment thought proper to mention the indemnification now demanded. 
Jtou are told that the United States in their silence, had consideration 
the financial position of France, after the payment of indemnification by 
every power. I admit the claims were not formally discussed between 
Grovernments; but it is very remarkable that when France had her 

|ivoy in the United States, when that Envoy discussed every question, of 
Treaty of Commerce, and made reservations on the subject of the 8th 
riUcle of the Treaty of 1803, I am forcibly struck with the fact, that in 
^ Treaty, the question of the indemnification now demanded, was never 
pse raised. 

In fine, gentlemen, in 1822 the Treaty of Commerce was assented to; 
« Americans, through the different changes of Ministry, continued sue- 
wively to address notes to the Cabinet to recall to mind that there 
«(re questions in dispute. 

ioi fact I can easily conceive that the United States (which nation has 
^ays been discontented wiih the clause of the Treaty of 1803, establishing 

Afference in French commerce, between Louisiana and the other States 
f the Union) should have been incessantly engaged in raising claims, and 
ttking questions proper to bring about a definitive settlement of that ques- 
m so onerous and so embarrassing, resulting from the 8th article. In 
gler to have justice done to one of these claimsi, a special commission was 
imed in 1830, a commission which was composed of several persons who 
idbeen members of this assembly, and whose chairman I believe was M • 
% d'Oissel. 

[JfiGmy •SfemJers— *^No, M. Fichon was the Chairman.**] 

M* Hely D'Oissel also made a r^rt. 

Thai commission was of opinion, that considering the fact of there being 
Aevanceson each side, there was no indemnification to be made to the United 
iites; not on account of the ill-advised argument, that Governments ought 
fk to answer for the acts of Governments which have preceded them, but 
if -diplomatic reasons, which I have already shown, viz. That the United 
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states had taken advantage of events; that the loss had been on our side; 
and on the strength of the terms of the Treaty of 1803, they refused in- 
demnification. 

The Revolution of July takes place. The United States repeat thdr 
applications^ and the question of indemnification finds zealous advocates, 
among others, there was a celebrated personage in France, who was ani- 
mated by strong sentiments of affection, and by the remembrance of a glo- 
rious patronage of the United States. He became the protector ef the claim, 
he is named a member of the, Commission; this Commission is composed ik 
six members, among whom are found the honorable Deputy I have indi- 
cated, and his son. 

M. George Laeatette, 

« 

I demand the floor* 

M. Besryeb. ^ 

As well as four other members taken from this Chamber, or the other 
House. Among these members, two were of one opinion; four of another,* 
and the result of the examination of this 'commission was, that twelve mil- 
lions ought to be sufficient to satisfy the claims of the United States. 

Do not expect me now to go into the discussion into which the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs entered, or to the cabinet labors of the Minister d 
Foreign Affairs, to arrive at the sum of twenty-five millions, from the same 
basis which the Commission of 1830 had adopted, and from which it had 
arrived only at twelve millions. 

In relation to that matter, it appears to me that it has been compleiely f 
settled by M. Bignon. I have not the necessary documents to discuss flie ] 
merit of the valuations which have been made, but I observe that the price 
of 27 vessels and their cargoes has been settled by approximation, and 
by making an average of the vessels. In a word,- nothing can be more un- 
certain and impossible to justify, than these estimates. 

Thus we rest upon a calculation completely erroneous, completely false,* 
and we give twenty-five millions, without any one of us being able to say 
what is the real state of the losses, upon which this estimate of twenty-five 
millions is made. 

However that may be, I do not think the question of twenty-five millions 
is the most important one relative to the Treaty of 1831; I do not ttnik 
it should be considered otherwise than an accessory. . 

The principal question, the interesting question to come at, is the re- 
nunciation of the advantages of the 8th article of the Treaty of 1803. Under 
this point of view, I dispense with many observations which I had to mal^ 
and will only reply to the last observations of the Minister, convinced that 
the principal article is that which appears to be little attended to, I mean 
that which affects the renunciation of a right resulting to France from the 
treaty of 1803. 

The Minister has told us that our right was recognised by the United 
Statess that they gave us in exchange considerable advantages, so much 
surpassing all the advantages of the treaty of 1803, that it is not possible 
to hesitate between the new and the old conditions. On this subject the 
Minister has told us, <^ They grant us a fixed reduced tariff on all our 
wines which enter the ports of the Union. This reduction of the tariff 
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saves to us 800^000 francs per annum, which, in ten years, is a saving oit 
eight millions. Most assuredly^ the henefits of the 8th article of the 
I treaty of 1803, would never procure an equal advantage to French com- 
merce.'' 

Gentlemen, what is the consequence of the abolition of article 8, of the 
treaty of 1803? 

By a provision of the treaty of 1814, confirmed I believe by a treaty 
of 1828, English vessels are treated as American. Our vessels, on the 
contrary, in the ports even ceded by France, those in which she claims 
national treatment our vessels find themselves subject to every duty, which 
can be charged upon the diflTererent products of foreign commerce, and 
assimilated with the vessels of nations, which de not eigoy near that Gro- 
vernment, the same advantages as England. Hence the difficulty of com- 
petition for French vessels. 

What says the Minister? <^But there is a benefit for you in the reduc- 
tion of the duty upon wines.*' 

Gentlemen, the reduction which is spoken of, reduces the duty from 17 
. '^to 75 cents, per gallon; now the gallon is equivalent to four bottles; it is' 
about two centimes and a half a bottle in the price of wine. I ask, do you 
believe that this duty, after all, is reimbursed by the consumer? 

[d Member. You are mistaken, it is greater than that] 

I do not think so, however, I only use the figures of the Minister of 
Foreign Afiairs. It is then a difierence in duty of two centimes and a half 
a bottle, which is accorded to France, a duty which would be immediately 
reimbursed by the consumer. The consumption has been progressive 
during the last ten years, and more so mojj 1826 and 1827 to 18dl — a 

^ year, in which the Minister has^ given us a much larger exportation than 
in 1832. I do not know the amount of the exportation for 1833. 

Now it is easy to see, that there is here some cc^nmercial confusion. If 
the difierence of duty was only such, that in not striking it put, restraint 
would be placed upon consumption, I could understand the argument, which 
has been urged; but when it is so light, that the consumption cannot sufier 
from its existence or suppression, I do not see how the argument can be 
admitted. 

In all other respects, France is upon the footing of a stranger, whilst 
£ngland is upon a national footing. The result I say, is an evident ^if- 

i ference against the commerce of France. 

> Thus, independent of the twenty-five millions, which is an enormous 

r charge on the revenue; when, in 1812, thirteen millions were considered 
sufficient; when, in 1830, the commission formed by the Minister himself, 

j were of opinion that twelve millions only should be paid, independent of 
this concession, at the charge of i< ranee, we have renounced the rights 
secured to us by the 8th article of the treaty of 1803, which renunciatioH 
will be a considerable loss to France. 

Tou know the position of Louisiana relative to the other States of the 
Union. You know its fertility, the prosperity of this magnificent colony, 
tlie increase of its population; you know that New Orleans is the most 
commercial and most prosperouis place in that part of America; that it is 
precisely at a point, where there is the most considerable commercial move- 
ment, where the population increases every day, where Napoleon saw in 
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the distant future^ benefits to be derived from the situation to enable nafe 
contend with all the Nations of Europe; it is precisely at this pointy th^ 
by our renunciation of the advantages of the ^aty of 1803, we are abMt 
to lower our position. 

To this it has been answered, that the Americans can pay themsdves ia 
establishing duties upon French ships, and thus the French merchants wH 
have to pay, what is now asked of you for the support of Grovemment. 

It is a bad way of treating the question, or rather it is anoth^ question; 
if we consider the utility, the immense advantage to France in the stipuh^ 
tion of the act or tariff which is in the treaty of 1831, and are then toU 
that this advantageous condition must be bought with twenty ^five milUipw^ 
it resolves into a mere custom-house question. But it is not tfaat-^^we 
have to pronounce on a question of right, of reason, and of equity; avft 
we or are we not the deblors? If, on the contrary, the question is to knw, 
whether the tariff will be so useful as to be worth the sacrifice of twentj' 
five millions to buy it, we shall know the ground upon which we are^db- 
liberating. But when we are told, <<Pay twenty-five millions^ becaiai ) 
you owe them,'* it is another matter. 

As for what has been told us, drawn from considerations of public ordoy 
of commercial advantages, of increased exportation, to the extent that tte 
commercial embarrassments of our cities are immediately to cease; ttat 
there will even be a saving in the expenses of the Gendarmerie^ I avow I do 
Rot understand such reasons. It is not in giving money to tfa^ Aiaericaiii 
that Grovemment will ensure the repose of France. 

M. George LArATETTE. 

Having been designated by name, by the orator who has just descendi^il 
from the tribune, I thought I ought to explain a fact, which he has incor- 
rectly stated. I shall certainly not undertake to defend the commission of 
which I was a member, from the accusation brought against it, that itw«9 
under the influence of any one, while it was charged with the deUbemtiQB I 
and examination of an important subject; but I ought to rectify an evroiv 
It was said, if I heard correctly, tbsit my father and I were assodaM 
on the commission; my father was not on it, and as for myself, I capiiMvt 
pretend to have exercised any influence over the commission, since nj 
opinions did not Coincide with the majority. In fact, I was in the mmfii^ 
of the commission, and was convinced, that there was due to the llnMpA 
States an infinitely greater sum, than the ccmimission accorded te thoni. 

Tuesday, April Ist, 1834. 

M. DE Lamartins. 

Gentlemen: The discussion, as it was yesterday left, seemed to bii^ to 
be no longer one of political right, but rather one of political expedii^y 
and. national good faith. Therefore, from a wish, not to trespass at ^ 
time, too far on the patience of the Chamber, I shall view it in tbB Iai> 
t^Ught 

The old maxim, ^< Honesty is the best policy,'' applies with even niW ■, 
troth to affairs of a public, than to those of a private nature; to the ^(ik ^ 
of nations, than to inose of individuals. To the latter, the infringement 



of it is sure to prove a loss of time and of treasure; to the former, not of - 
time and of treasure only, but of honor, of credit, and of blood. 

Let us remember this, gentlemen, in a debate, during which, I have with 
pain seen one, whose word is of so much authority with you, striving to 
draw you into the labyrinths of an intricate diplomacy, instead of the plain 
straight forward course of a policy, true to its engagements and to the 
great interests of commerce and alliance; considerations which ought, in 
my opinion, to determine this whole question* Permit me to reduce it, in 
few words, to its proper limits. I regret the necessity of being compelled 
to oppose, in any way, the able and judicious statement of the question 
yesterday made by the honorable M. Bignon; but I do not wish that cer- 
tain principles therein advanced, principles oppQsed to the pledges and the 
interests of our commercial, and to the honor of our moral policy, should 
be given out from this tribune, and in the presence of these representatives, 
without reply and without remonstrance. The honorable gentleman has, 
it seems to me, reduced us to the old diplomacy of the empire. Gentle- 
men, he mistakes the times. The Empire, gentlemen, has my admiration; 
the whole Empire, from the Code Civile to the column of the Place Vendome; 
from the victories of Italy, to the glorious defeat of Waterloo; the whole 
Empire, except— its morals, its liberty, and its diplomacy; the Imperial diplo- 
macy was nothing but brutaJ force under the mask of absurd ceremonial — dis- 
guised by a few conventional forms of imperious politeness. The sole negoti- 
ator was the sabre; some Berlin, or Milan decree was daily announcing some 
new principle of public right; and whenever the orders of the world's mas- 
ter were not promptly obeyed by foreign cabinets, an agent of the police, 
backed by an armed detachment, forced the door, tore up the protocols, 
and carried off a Pope from the Vatican, or a King from Madrid or Ba- 
yonne, and there was an end of the negotiation. 

Nothing but the recollections of this period could have induced gentle- 
men to utter a maxim so disdainful, and especially so strange in tlie his- 
tory of diplomacy as that France exists of herself f and needs not the sanc- 
tions of other Powers. Of what, gentlemen, does the individuality of a 
nation consist, if not in the consciousness of its existence and of its rights, 
as a member of the great family of Nations? If not in its relations of 
amity and alliance with co-existing nations? Of what use to them are 
their policy, their negotiations, their treaties, their alliances offensive and 
defensive, their diplomacy, their Ministers of Foreign Affairs — ^in a word, 
their whole external existence, if not to establish, to sustain, and to 
sti^ngthen these relations and these necessary dependencies among all the 
nations of Europe? What nation is it which exists like the Deity, inde- 
pendent of all relations with others? Such maxims, gentlemen, might, on 
the eve of a battle, sound well in the mouth of a soldier; but I am aston- 
ished to hear them gravely avowed in an assembly of legislators. We 
cannot too highly estimate the value of alliances; they involve the future 

destiny of nations* 

It was. with no less pain I heard the same gentleman declare, that 
generosity was not a virtue of cabinets and recommend i^ a rule of na- 
tional conduct the mercantile policy, which looks not to the right but the 
fkct; which regards not what is just, but what is expedient; which takes 
advantage of opportunity and of weakness, to advance its claims or put 
off its engagements; and whose avowed and sole moral rule is, that dex- 
terity ensures success. 

8 
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No! gentlemen; this is not a rule for the conduct of individualSy or of 
Governments. We are bound to tell them what is true; the same moral 
code, the same sense of justice, the same elevation of feeling, which should 
regulate the relations of individuals, and which ever triumphs over mfere 
address, should also regulate those of nations. We are bound to say to 
them not,— you will prosper if you use address; but — you will prosper, if 
you are just, if you are grateful, if you adhere, in prosperity, to the promi- 
ses made in adversity; if you keep your word; if you pay your debts; if 
you manifest in your relations with your allies, not the narrow, vulgar, and 
selfish views, which characterized a community of traders, but the mag- 
nanimity of conduct, the elevation of thought, and the readiness to do 
justice, which become a great people, and which are the inborn traits and 
virtues of the French nation. 

We are bound to say, follow the example yourselves have set — ^France, 
crushed in 1814 by the weight of all Europe, bargained with no one; 
right or wrong, she has paid all Europe; she has put the seal, to her glory; 
she has paid to other nations all she owed them; all — even for the fields of ^ 
battle whereon she had vanquished them; and her very credit has been the \ 
offspring of her distress; her fidelity has been the mother of her riches; 
and the faith and the friendship of nations have rendered to her an hun- 
dred-fold the interest of her generosity. France is at this day^ the trew- 
urer, and perhaps the arbitress of Europe. 

J shall not weary the Chamber with an analysis of the grounds of these 
claims. You yesterday heard M. Realier Dumas, and the proofs of their 
correctness which he presented to the Chamber in the name of the Com- 
mittee, leaves nothing on this head to be added or replied to. I should be 
^^PPy^ likewise, to recall the clear and conscientious statement of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, but for some political assertions, which I can 
neither palliate nor approve. But I defend the Treaty, nottiie Ministry. 

I have something to say in reply tq the gentleman (M. Berryer) who 
closed the debate of yesterday. His words, I confess, made as strong an 
impression on me as they did on the Chamber. But eloquent, ingenious, and 
powerful as he is, in order to oppose the treaty he was forced to leave the 
question actually before us. He indeed transferred the question entirely 
to the Louisiana affair, and the stipulations arising out of it. He has told the 
Chamber that, by the non-execution of the Treaty of 1 803, by which Louisiana 
was ceded, the United States had paid themselves in advance. Here, gen- 
tlemen, is the error. The Treaty of 1803 could not, from its very nature, 
provide beforeliand for the renunciation of indemnification due for losses 
which might be sustained hereafter. It could not provide for captures 
and the destruction of vessels by fire at sea, during a war the length 
of which it could not foresee, a war which lasted ten years, and might 
have lasted twenty more. It could not renounce, in 1803, claims for 
losses of subsequent, yearly ocrurrence, losses which could neither be 
ascertained nor proved till 1814. The benefits which the United ^lates 
^ight indirectly derive from the non-execution of the Treaty, could not 
affect the rights in question. The claim for indemnification remained 
entire. But as far as respects proper feelings and that delicacy which 
should be shown by one nation to another, the sentiments of M. Berryer ac- 
cord perfectly with my own. In reading the history of latter times, 1 
have ever been astonished at the small degree of sympathy and gratitude 
^hown us by the Ammcans. I have been even pained to observe with what 
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indifference they regarded the fate of Louis XVI; with what" apathy they 
gazedy as it were, on the scaffold of their royal liberator. But the object 
of the Treaty in question is not the exaction of national gratitude; and, if 
America has at times forgotten our services, it is no argument, gentlemen, 
in favor of our forgetting our debts. I have read, you have all read, a lino 
which France may repeat with pride — 

*^I1 est beau, il est grand de faire des ingrats.'* 

It is glorious to suffer from ingratitude. 

But I have never read that it was glorious to be ungrateful. 

The same gentleman has told you that the Grovernment of the Restora- 
tion nevftr recognised the justice of this debt, or of these claims for itidcm- 
nification. My reply is in his own words. He has told you that M. de 
Richelieu had officially admitted the principle in his correspondence as 
President of the Council. To one acquainted with the scrupulous probity 
of M* de Richelieu as a politician, his word has the force of a treaty. He 
would never, in this instance, have given his word, had not the debt been 
conscientiously admitted by him as a statesman, and intentionally, if not 
verbally, admitted by his Grovernment. I certainly will not cast upon the 
diplomacy of the Restoration the reproaches due to that of the Empire. 
The financial policy of the former won confidence by tlie force of its own 
good faith. I shall never believe that 9. Government which paid all that 
was justly due which without distinction, satisfied, indiscriminately, 
all the demands of the past, and of Europe the armed enemy of France, 
would have withheld from America the acknowledgment of a debt which, 
from motives of honesty, of friendship, of gratitude, and of honour, it was 
bound to pay. The debt remains entire; but when the thing has been for 
fifteen years debated between the two Governments, and by different nego- 
tiatoi's referred to arbitration, ai^d this arbitration verified by three Legis-^ 
latures thi*ough their committees, when, in short the only man living to 
whom neither France nor America can object, Greneral La Fayette has 
himself told you that this is justly a debt of thirty millions, do you refuse 
twenty-five? That we may, if we chopse, by trick and d^mor* reduce it 
to a less amount, and strike off a couple of millions, I shall neither grant 
nor deny; but that is not the question. The exports to the United States 
from Lyons and Bol-deaux alone, thanks to the reduction of duties, secured 
by the treaty, ar-e valued at eighty millions. You lose, then, by trick and 
delay, the means of recovering from the United Statics a hundred times 
more tlian you give. You do France an injury, an immense injury, for the 
sake of a few petty pretensions to self-respect, and the exercise of a little 
diplomatic skill. M, Bignon has told you that he thinks twelve millions 
will suffice; that he thinks too well of the American Government to believe 
that it will use its rights, and, virtually, restore the duties; but has the 
honorable gentleman any grounds for his belief? Shall we, in this way, 
hazard on an individual opinion, to whatever respect it may be entitled, 
the prosperity of France? the commerce, the industry, of our two largest 
manufacturing cities? What shall we sav to our constituents, gentlemen, 
ij^ in three months time we should learn that the duties are restored, that 
our ships are excluded from the American ports, that our silks and •our 
wines are no longer admitted, that the looms of Lyons are idh 
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A Memb£B«^— That is not the question. 

M. Sebabtiaki. 

Pardon me ! it is the true question. 

M . D£ Lamartine. 

that the vessels of Bordeaux are dismantied, that nothing but bank- 
ruptcy, the inevitable consequence of disappointed expectations and 
the sudden suspension of an immense trade, is heard of, in our mari^ 
time towns. Will the solitary opinion of a member of this chamber 
suffice as an excuse for the assumption of so enormous a responsibility? 
No! gentiemen; in questions of this magnitude, Grovernment and opposi- 
tion, majority and minority, are words without meaning; we act for 
France, and for France only. Its honor, its interest, are to be consulted, . 
and those only. Once more, then, let us renounce all recollection of the ^ 
Imperial policy. It no longer accords with the present state of thiugs. 
There is a diplomacy which negotiates with the cannon, which holds its 
Congress on the field of battle, whose protocols are victory and defeat; a 
diplomacy which sports with public morals, recognizes no right but ad- 
dress or force, and proclaims woe to the vanquished ! — ^that species of di- 
idomacy leads to Moscow, and ends at Waterloo. It gives nothing but mi- 
itary glory, trophies of victory, and the enmity and the curses of nations. 
There is another, which respects the rights of others, that they may be in- 
duced to respect its own; which has no arms but those of justice; the sole 
appeal of which is to its own right and to the conscience of Europe. Such , 
diplomacy inspires nations with mutual confidence and good will, makes 
the moral law the universal law, forms friendships and alliances, and estab- 
lishes the wealth of a people, its credit, and its future prosperity. 1 fear 
not to advise France, ana I consider the whole subject as embraced in a 
few short questions, to which I shall myself respond: 

Are we in debt to the United States? Yes; No person here disputes it. 

To the amount of twenty-five millions? Yes. Since this debt, debated^ 
contested, reduced, submitted to arbitration, verified by governments, and 
by difierent negotiators, and by General La Fayette himself, has been fixed 
at that amount. 

Ought we, for the sake of a reduction of this debt, which may, or may 
not be made, to jeopard the interests of Lyons and Bordeaux, our silk 
trade, our vineyards, our industry, our commerce, and our whole mercan- 
tile marine? No; for the sake of the mere chance of saving two or three 
millions, we should lose hundreds of millions, and destroy our fipiendly 
relations with the United States* 

Finally, gentlemen, comes the most important question of all. 

Would it be an act of justice, of honor, of delicacy, in us, who, in 1815, 
paid a thousand millions to Europe, our enemy, with the bayonet at our 
throats, longer to hesitate to indemnify America, which alone remained 
faithful to us, and alone refused to take advuntage of our distress, to exact 
reimbursement? No, gentiemen; such a course of proceeding would not 
only do violence to our interests, but to our feelings. 

Considerations of our real interests, of honor, of faith, of credit, of 
Bational gratitude, all resolve themselves into, all are involved in the fate 
4it the treaty. I vote for the treaty and for tiie bilL 
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M. DupuoT. 

Are governments less amenable than individuals to the rules of equity? 
1 think not. It is not, then, the principle of the indemnification that I 
shall contaBt-^for I acknowledge its justice; I do not inquire .whether the 
United States have claimed and obtained for the same causies, or on any 
groand whatever^ indemnification elsewliere: good faith does not seek its 
conviction in the conscience of otliers. 

Notwithstanding the explanations given yesterday by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, I have some doubts respecting the estimate of the indem- 
nification: I ask permission of the Chamber to submit to it my remarks; 
they are drawn from ideas purely commercial. 

It was rightly intended to limit the indemnification strictly^ to the repa- 
ration of damages — ^to the simple restitution of the actual loss; in the 
same way that reimbursement is made by underwriters in case of accidents 
at sea, without taking into consideration the profits of the operation/ 

Your committee, gentlemen, having remarked that the sales at Bayonne 
iiad produced less, by two-fifths, than those at Antwerp; and then that the 
custom-house duties at Bayonne, exceeded the value of the cargoes, these 
same duties being deducted,— ^it would seem that it has inferred from these 
two circumstances, that the sums realized at Bayonne were 6nly equal to 
the first cost of the commodities. It has determined, for this reason, to 
permit the ehtry of the proceeds of the thirty-Jive cargoes sold at Bayonne^ 
Jree of custom-house^dutieSf as one of the principal items of the estimate. 

I perceive an error in this. , 

At that time, so fruitful in extraordinary events, in which the violence 
of the struggle between two great nations, caused the maritime laws of 
nations to be forgotten; and erased the clause in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which guarantieil the independence of the neutral flag: at that time the 
commodities of the tropics reached Europe only through a thousand diffi- 
culties, and in quantities insufficient to supply the demands for consump- 
tion; they lost in the places of production, the greater part of their market 
value, whilst their value in Europe was augmented in a surprising degree. 

These circumstances combined to excite the speculating and adventu- 
rous spirit of the Americans to the highest pitch, and allowed them to 
realize many fortunes in this way. On the other hand, the custom-house 
duties, wherever the dominion of France was extended, might be raised 
jmuch beyond the. first cost of the article in the Colonies, without affecting 
the selling price in Europe, more sensibly than the duties at this day affect 
the existing prices. 

Thus, though the cargoes sold at Bayonne, deducting the duties, may 
have produced only forty-seven per cent, of the gross amount of the sale, 
yet this fraction might, nevertheless, represent a sum greater than the 
first cost. 

For the want of documents, I can neither obtain or present mathematical 
proof of this assertion; but the fact cited by the committee in its report, 
viz. that the Commission appointed in 1831, to estimate the indemnifica- 
tion, had fixed it at 13,747,000 francs, reduced to round numbers twelve 
million, vahie at the port of departure^ is equivalent, in my judgment, to a 
demonstration. 

The committee of 1834 having adopted the classes admitted by the Com- 
mission of 1831,itmust be perceived that the difference in estimates arisea 
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from the mode of valuing the articles. But I must acknowledge, that the 
explanations of the Minister of Foreign Affairs have not enlightened me 
on this subject There is some error, or perplexity, on his part in regard 
to the custom-house duties. 

Instead of proceeding by inductions, as the committee of IStitt seems to 
have done, there is, doubtless, a means of verifying the amount of the 
indemnification as regards the cargoes, vith more exactness — ^it is, to 
consult the prices current of the foreigi\ ports, whence the shij^ents were 
made, at their respective dates. The capacity of the vessel^y and the 
nature of the lading, should also necessarily enter into the caiicnlations; 
and very probably this may still be found. 

The revision of this part of the labors of the committee appears to 
me indispensable. The loyalty of the Grovernment of the United States 
cannot refuse to assent to it, because it would not wish to profit by 
an error. 

I care little, gentlemen, for any of the considerations other than the 
obligations of honesty, which have been alleged in favor of the sum set 
down in the treaty. The Chamber ought, in the first place, to examine 
whether the twenty-five millions are legitimately due. As to the secon- 
dary question — commercial relations, they are established between nations 
in consequence of reciprocal advantages; and these advantages should not 
be bought either with gold, or at the expense of the national dignity. 
Besides, would it not be calumniating the character of the (jovernment 
of the United States, to suppose it accessible to feelings of cupidity, and 
to resentments unworthy of a gr^at people, in regard to a discussion of 
interest, in which, on both sides, the strict correctness of the amount is 
honestiy sought after? 

I conclude, then, that the discussion of the treaty be suspended until the 
committee revise its labors, and calculate the amount of the indemnifica- 
tion after having received more precise notices respecting the first cost of 
those cargoes, for which it has beeti admitted, that the proprietors should 
be indemnified. I will not descend from this tribune without remarking- 
that the principles. which dictated the stipulations of the treaty of 4th July, 
1831, require, perhaps, that the claims of the old grantees of the India 
Company, and those of the heirs of the purchasers of a part of the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, should more strongly excite the solicitude of the French 
negotiator; and that, instead of referring them to the tribunals of the 
country for the prosecution of their rights, the French Government should, 
be charged with making them available. 

If the Chamber cannot touch this part of the treaty without overstep- 
ping its privileges, it ought, at least, to invite the attention of the Ministry 
to tibe heirs of the first cplonistsof Louisiana. 

M. DUCHATEL. 

After the explanations which are given in the report of the Committee, 
and in the speech of the Minister of Foreign^ Affairs, relative to the origin 
of the American debt, the progress of the negotiations, and the basis which 
served for a determination, there remains nothing farther to be said on the 
part to those who advocate the bill, either in respect to the value or the 
legitimacy of the debt of the United S^a^tes. It is upon other considerations 
that I ask the attention of the Chanoiber for a few. moments; and although 
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fhe discussion is far advanced, and I am desirous to avoid intrftding upon 
the patience of the Chamber; nevertheless, the interests involved in the de- 
bate are of so serious a character, and the facts which I have to submit so 
conclusive, that I should reproach myself if, while entertaining this con- 
viction, I dM not advance the reasons which have influenced my opinion. 

As I have said, I wyi not return to the debt itself ; I will only point out to 
the Chamber the commercial and political interests which are involved, in 
the adoption of the treaty, upon which we are now deliberating. '•' * 

There can be no doubt, that if the debt were not established, if FraaU 
owed nothing to the United States, it would be unreasonable to appear 1^ 
favor of a custom-house tariff, for some commercial advantage, asking 1i|e 
Chamber for a grant of money. But notwithstanding what has been said 
at the last sitting, by an honorable member, the defenders of the bill are not 
reduced to that alternative. 

Since the debt is admitted, (and for my part I think it fully established,)' 
it is proper to present every consideration bearing upon the adoption of the 
treaty. In offering to the Chamber those considerations, I do not believe I 
shall depart from the question, as was said at the close of the session of 
yesterday. 

The treaty of 1831 has been made; in discussing that treaty,. we are not 
limited to the principles of justice; every argument may be adduced, whe- 
ther of policy or of interest. Upon this view of the question, I ask per- 
mission of the Chamber to examine the subject as briefly as possible. 

In the first place, however, I wish to reply to an argument, which was 
advanced at the first sitting, and twice brought forward yesterday. 

It was said, without doubt, a debt exists. No one supposes the debt can 
be contested; but have you no offset to oppose to it? The Americans have 
grown rich in the progress of that war; when so many losses occurred, and 
so much injustice was committed. The Americans have profited by that 
war; they found the price of their sacrifices, in the immense advantages 
which the wants of the war procured them. While the belligerants were 
suffering great losses, the Americans grew rich, without fighting themselves, 
they reaped the fruits of the victories <if others. 

Thus, say they, if you compare the situation of the United States, as it 
was at the beginning of the war, with what it was at the end, the result of 
this comparison will show an enormous increase of power and prosperity. 

And you would wish, it has been added, in the face of these advantages, 
to recognise yourselves as debtors to America. But in payment of your 
debt, you have given them an increase of power and prosperity. Are not 
tiiose advantages compensation sufficient? 

As for myself gentlemen, I do not think that this sort of compensation 
can be made available. The reason is plain, that this debt originated in 
acts of injustice committed when we were at peace with the United States, 
and not in a state of war, whilst the advantages which the United States 
reaped were not of our conferring, but fortuitous. Can we take this ground 
in a question of justice and equity, and in a manner entering into partner- 
ship with fortune, pay our debts with its benefits? 

No, gentlemen, there would be no justice in that sort of compensation 
resulting from our acts, or acts produced by causes independent of the will 
of the French Government. 

After having replied to this objection, to which I have recalled the atten- 
tion of the Chamber, only because it has been so often brought forward in 
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ihiis debate; with the permission of the Chamber I will proceed* as rapidlj 
and clearly as possible, to explain what are the commercial stipulations ot 
the treaty, respecting which so many strange errors have been committed; 
and farther, to call the attention^ of the Chamber to the serious consequences 
to which a vote of rejection would lead." % 

The commercial stipulations of the treaty are three in number. 

1st The renunciation, by us, of the contested rigftt founded on the 8fli 
article of the treaty of 1803, relative to the Cession of Louisiana. 

2nd. Privileges granted to the French wines by the United States, as an 
equivalent for that renunciation. 

3rd. The reduction in the duty, upon our side, on long staph cottons;— 
an aflfair in itself so trivial, that but for the frequent notice taken of it in 
this discussion, it would claim no attention. 

Those are the three commercial stipulations which figure in the treaty 
of 1831. 

I begin with the Louisiana question. Much was said of it yesterday 
fSrom this tribune. One member (M. Berryer) went so far as to say it was ^ 
the whole question; the chief point upon which the debate turned. He told 
us that the 25 millions was a secondary consideration with him; but by 
the renunciation of the privileges of the treaty of 1803, the Government 
was accused of sacrificing the elements of the future prosperity and great- 
ness of France. . 

It is only by facts and figures, that such questions can be decided. Gen- 
eral considerations possess a little too much of theory, and never lead to 
positive results. We must calculate the value of the advantages ceded to 
the United States, and the value of those obtained in compensation. 

You will observe, in the first place, that this right which we pretend to 
in Louisiana — a right which I do not dispute — ^^(above all from iMs tribune, 
especially in doubtful cases, I never would attack a right which might 
belong to my country,) — ^you "will observe, I say, that it was not a right in 
possession fully acquired. It had been long disputed. We therefore did 
not cede an advantage wMch we held for an equivalent. We have ceded, 
not a real possession, but a ground of litigation, a questionable rights 
which we possessed not the means of making good. 

Behold what we have ceded! Now let us see what we have acquired. 
Real and important advantages, as I will presently demonstrate. 

It will be first necessary to establish th^ true character of the ceded 
right, by calculating its importance; in order to do so, we must look into 
the operations of our commerce with Louiisiana. You know the nature of 
the difficulty; it is not in Louisiana alone; it extends to all the States of 
the Union. There are no discriminating duties upon our merchandise; 
those duties were suppressed in virtue of the treaty of 1822; there remains 
only a tonnage duty of five francs per ton. In all the States of the Union 
we pay five francs per ton, tonnage duty more than American vessels. 
Their vessels pay the same excess of duty in our ports. 

It is evident that the importance of the duty depends upon the extent ot 
the navigation. What is the amount of our commerce with Louisiana? 
An estimate was exhibited yesterday by the Minister of Foreign Afiairs. 
I will add, that the duty is of little importance, if we consider the sum 
total of it with all the States of the Union. If we take the mean of several 
years, our commerce with the United States is limited to thirteen or four- 
teen thousand tons; not with Louisiana alone, but for all the States of the 
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.yes to us 800,000 francs per annum, which, in ten years, is a saving o^ 
eight millions. Most assuredly, the benefits of the 8th article of the 
treaty of 1803, would never procure an equal advantage to French com- 
iBerce.'' 

Grentlemen, what is the consequence of the abolition of article 8, of the 
treaty of 1803? 

By a provision of the treaty of 1814, confirmed I believe by a treaty 
<if 1 828, English vessels are treated as American. Our vessels, on the 
<x>ntrary, in the ports even ceded by France, those in which she claims 
national treatment our vessels find themselves subject to every duty, which 
^^an be charged upon the difiererent products of foreign commerce, and 
assimilated with the vessels of nations, which de not eigoy near that Go- 
vernment, the same advantages as England. Hence the difficulty of com- 
jpetition for French vessels. 

What says the Minister? "But there is a benefit for you in the reduc- 
-tion of the duty upon wines/' 

Gentlemen, the reduction which is spoken of, reduces the duty from 17 
Sio 7i. cents, per gallon; now the gallon is equivalent to four bottles; it is 
mbout two centimes and a half a bottle in the price of wine. I ask, do you 
lielieve that this duty, after all, is reimbursed by the consumer? 

[A Member. Tou are mistaken, it is greater thsm that] 

I do not think so, however, I only use the figures of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It is then a difierence in duty of two centimes and a half 
a bottle, which is accorded to France, a duty which would be immediately 
reimbursed by the consumer. The consumption has been progressive 
during the last ten years, and more so mojj 1826 and 1827* to 18dl — a 
Tear, in which the Minister has^ given us a much larger exportation than 
in 1832. I do not know the amount of the exportation for 1833. 

Now it is easy to see, that there is here some cc^nmercial confusion. If 
the difierence of duty was only such, that in not striking it put, restraint 
would be placed upon consumption, I could understand the argument, which 
has been urged; but when it is so light, that the consumption cannot sufier 
from its existence or suppression, I do not see how the argument can be 
admitted. 

In all other respects, France is upon the footing of a stranger, whilst 
fSngland is upon a national footing. The result I say, is an evident ^if- 
fiBrence against the commerce of France. 

Thus, independent of the twenty-five millions, which is an enormous 
charge on the revenue; when, in 1812, thirteen millions were considered 
suflicient; when, in 1830, the commission formed by the Minister himself, 
were of opinion that twelve millions only should be paid, independent of 
this concession, at the charge of i< ranee, we have renounced the rights 
secured to us by the 8th article of the treaty of 1803, which renunciation 
will be a considerable loss to France. 

You know the position of Louisiana relative to the other States of the 
Union. Tou know its fertility, the prosperity of this magnificent colony, 
the increase of its population; you know that New Orleans is the most 
commercial and most prosperous place in that part of America; that it is 
precisely at a point, where there is the most considerable commercial move- 
ment^ where the population increases every day, where Napoleon saw in 
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the distant future, benefits to be derived from the situation to liable mik 
contend with all the Nations of Europe; it is precisely at this point, tM) 
by our renunciation of the advantages of the treaty of 1803, we are aboit I 
to lower our position. U 

To this it has been answered, that the Americans can pay themselves la Ik 
establishing duties upon French ships, and thus the French merchants nil! 
have to pay, what is now asked of you for the support of Governm^U 

It is a bad way of treating the question, or rather it is anoth^ questiefi^ 
if we consider the utility, the immense advantage to France in the stipuh- 
tion of the act or tariff which is in the treaty of 1831, and are then toU 
that this advantageous condition must be bought with twenty ^five milUpna, 
it resolves into a mere custom-house question. But it is not that— ^e 
have to pronounce on a question of right, of reason, and of equity; ftve 
we or are we not the deblors? If, on the contrary, the question is to know, 
whether the tariff will be so useful as to be worth the sacrifice of twenty- 
five millions to buy it, we shall know the ground upon which we are'db- ' 
liberating. But when we are told, << Pay twenty-five millions^ becatai | 
you owe them,'* it is another matter. j 

As for what has been told us, drawn from considerations of public ordeiy 
of commercial advantages, of increased exportation, to the eictent that the 
commercial embarrassments of our cities are immediately to cease; tiiat 
there will even be a saving in the expenses of the GendarmeriCj I avow I do 
not understand such reasons. It is not in giving money to the' Ajaericani 
that Government will ensure the repose of France. 

M. George Lafayette* 

Having been designated by name, by the orator who has just descend^' 
from the tribune, I thought I ought to explain a fact, which he has. incor- 1 
rectly stated. I shall certainly not undertake to defend the commission of 1 
which I was a member, from the accusation brought against it, that it was | 
und^ the influence of any one, while it was charged with the deUben^pn ] 
and examination of an important subject; but I ought to rectify an emoiw 
It was said, if I heard correctly, tbAt my father and I were assodaM 
on the commission; my father was not on it, and as for myself, I capuiot 
pretend to have exercised any influence over the commission, sisce q(j 
opinions did not Coincide with the majority. In fact, I was in the mi^f^^ 
of the commission, and was convinced, that tliere was due to the Titdt§A 
States an infinitely greater sum, than the commission accorded to tbeiiiu 
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Tuesday, Afbix Ist, 1834. 
M. DE Lamartins. 

Gentlemen: The discussion, as it was yesterday left, seemed to bii^ to 
be no longer one of political right, but rather one of political expedimupy 
and, national good faitii. Therefore, from a wish, not to trespass at H^ 
time, too far on the patience of the Chamber, I shall view it in tbB lat^ 
t^ Ught 

The old maxim, ^^ Honesty is the best policy,'' aj^lies with even mm 
truth to affairs of a public, than to those^ of a private nature; to the aetl 
of nations, than to inose of individuals. To the latter, the infringement 



dff it is sure to prove a loss of time and of treasure; to the former, not of • 
tiine and of treasure only, but of honor, of credit, and of blood. 

Iict us remember this, gentlemen, in a debate, during which, I have with 
pain seen one, whose word is of so much authority with you, striving to 
draw you into the labyrinths of an intricate diplomacy, instead of the plain 
straight forward course of a policy, true to its engagements and to the 
great interests of commerce and alliance; considerations which ought, in 
my opinion, to determine this whole questiont Permit me to reduce it, in 
few words, to its proper limits. I regret the necessity of being compelled 
to oppose, in any way, the able and judicious statement of the question 
yesterday made by the honorable M. Bignon; but I do not wish that cer- 
tain principles therein advanced, principles oppqsed to the pledges and the 
interests of our commercial, and to the honor of our moral policy, should 
be given out from this tribune, and in the presence of fliese representatives, 
witihout reply and without remonstrance. The honorable gentleman has, 
it seems to me, reduced us to the old diplomacy of the empire. Gentle- 
men, he mistakes the times. The Empire, gentlemen, has my admiration; 
the whole Empire, from the Code Civile to the column of the Place Vendome; 
from the victories of Italy, to the glorious defbat of Waterloo; the whole 
Empire, except— its morals, its liberty, and its diplomacy; the Imperial diplo- 
macy was nothing but brutaJ force under the mask of absurd ceremonial — dis- 
guised by a few conventional forms of imperious politeness. The sole negoti- 
ator was the sabre; some Berlin, or Milan decree was daily announcing some 
new principle of public right; and whenever the orders of the world's mas- 
ter were not promptly obeyed by foreign cabinets, an agent of the police, 
backed by an armed detachment, forced the door, tore up the protocols, 
and carried off a Pope from the Vatican, or a King from Madrid or Ba- 
yonne, and there was an end of the negotiation. 

Nothing but the recollections Of this period could have induced gentle- 
men to utter a maxim so disdainful, and especially so strange in tlie his- 
tory of diplomacy as that France exists of herself^ and needs not the sanc- 
tions of other Powers. Of what, gentlemen, does the individuality of a 
nation consist, if not in the consciousness of its existence and of its rights, 
as a member of the great family of Nations? If not in its relations of 
amity and alliance with co-existing nations? Of what use to them are 
their policy, their negotiations, their treaties, their alliances offensive and 
defensive, their diplomacy, their Ministers of Foreign Affairs— in a word, 
their whole external existence, if not to establish, to sustain, and to 
sti'engthen these relations and these necessary dependencies among all the 
nations of Europe? What nation is it which exists like the Deity, inde- 
pendent of all Illations with others? Such maxims, gentlemen, might, on 
the eve of a battle, sound well in the mouth of a soldier; but I am aston- 
ished to hear them gravely avowed in an assembly of legislators. We 
cannot too highly estimate the value of alliances; they involve the future 
destiny of nations. 

It was. with no less pain I heard the same gentleman declare, that 
gtnerosity was not a virtue of cabinets and recommend ^s a rule of na- 
tional conduct the mercantile policy, which looks not to the right but the 
fact; which regards not what is just, but what is expedient; which takes 
advantage of opportunity and of weakness, to advance its claims or put 
off its engagbments; and whose avowed and sole moral rule is, that dex- 
terity ensures success. 

8 
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No! gentlemen; this is not a rule for the conduct of indiyiduals^ or rf 1 
Governments. We are hound to tell them what is true; the same moral L 
code, the same sense of justice, the same elevation of feeling, which should K 
regulate the relations of individuals, and which ever triumphs over mere L 
address, should also regulate those of nations. We are bound to say to 
them not, — ^you will prosper if you use address; but — you will prosper, if 
you are just, if you are grateful, if you adhere, in prosperity, to the promi- 
ses made in adversity; if you keep your word; if you pay your debts; if 
you manifest in your relations with your allies, not the narrow, vulgar, and 
selfish views, which characterized a community of traders, but the mag- 
nanimity of conduct, the elevation of thougiit, and the readiness to do 
justice, which become a great people, and which are the inborn traits and 
virtues of the French nation. 

We are bound to say, follow the example yourselves have set — ^France, 
crushed in 1814 by lie weight of all Europe, bargained with no one; 
right or wrong, she has paid all Europe; she has put the seal, to her glory; 
she has paid to other nations all she owed them; all — even for the fields of ) 
battle whereon she had vanquished them; and her very credit has been the > 
offspring of her distress; her fidelity has been the mother of her riches; j 
and the faith and the friendship of nations have rendered to her an hun- 
dred-fold the interest of her generosity. France is at this day^ the treas- 
urer, and perhaps the arbitress of Europe. 

J shall not weary the Chamber with an analysis of the grounds of these 
claims. You yesterday heard M. Realier Dumas, and the proofs of their 
correctness which he presented to the Chamber in the name of the Com- 
mittee, leaves nothing on this head to be added or replied to. I should be 
happy, likewise, to recall the clear and conscientious statement of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, but for some political assertions, which I can 
neither palliate nor approve. But I defend the Treaty, not the Ministry. 1 

I have something to say in reply tq the gentleman (M. Berryer) who i 
closet! the debate of yesterday. His words, I confess, made as strong an 
impression on me as they did on the Chamber. But eloquent, ingenious, and 
powerful as he is, in order to oppose the treaty he was forced to leave the 
question actually before us. He indeed transferred the question entirely 
to the Louisiana affair, and the stipulations arising out of it. He has told the 
Chamber that, by the non-execution of the Treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana 
was ceded, the United States had paid themselves in advance. Here, gen- 
tlemen, is the error. The Treaty of 1803 could not, from its very nature, 
provide beforeliand for the renunciation of indemnification due for losses 
which might be sustained hereafter. It could not provide for captures 
and the destruction of vessels by fire at sea, during a war the length 
of which it could not foresee, a war which lasted ten years, and might 
have lasted twenty more. It could not renounce, in 1803, claims for | 
losses of subsequent, yearly ocrurrence, losses which could neither be 
ascertained nor proved till 1814. The benefits which the United Stales 
might indirectly derive from the non-execution of the Treaty, could not 
affect the rights in question. The claim for indemnification remained 
cfitire. But as far as respects proper feelings and that delicacy which 
should be shown by one nation to another, the sentiments of M. Berryer ac- 
cord perfectly with my own. In reading the history of latter times, I 
have ever been astonished at the small degree of sympathy and gratitude 
s hown us by the Americans. I have been even pained to observe with what 
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indifference they regarded the fate of Louis XVI; with what" apathy they 
gazed, as it were^ on the scaffold of their royal Uberator. But the object 
of the Treaty in question is not the exaction of national gratitude; and, if 
America has at times forgotten our services, it is no argument, gentlemen, 
in favor of our forgetting our debts. I have read, you have all read, a lino 
which France may repeat with pride — 

*^ II est beau, il est grand de faire des ingrats." 

It is glorious to suffer from ingratitude. 

But I have never read that it was glorious to be ungrateful. 

The same gentleman has told you that the Grovernment of the Restora- 
tion nevftr recognised the justice of this debt, or of these claims for indem- 
nification. My reply is in his own words. He has told you that M. de 
Richelieu had officially admitted the principle in his correspondence as 
President of the Council. To one acquainted with the scrupulous probity 
of M. de Richelieu as a politician, his word has the force of a treaty. He 
would never, in this instance, liave given his word, had not the debt been 
conscientiously admitted by him as a statesman, and intentionally, if not 
verbally, admitted by his Govemment. I certainly will not cast upon the 
diplomacy of the Restoration the reproaches due to that of the Empire. 
The financial policy of the former won confidence by tlie force of its own 
good faith. I shall never believe that 9. Government which paid all that 
was justly due which without distinction, satisfied, indiscriminately, 
all the demands of the past, and of Europe the armed enemy of France, 
would have withheld from America the acknowledgment of a debt which, 
from motives of honesty, of friendship, of gratitude, and of honour, it was 
bound to pay. The debt remains entire; but when the thing has been for 
fifteen years debated between the two Governments, and by different nego- 
tiators referred to arbitration, and this arbitration verified by three Legis-^ 
latures. through their committees, when, in short the only man living to 
whom neither France nor America can object, Greneral La Fayette has 
himself told 
twenty-five i 
to a less amount^ 

nor deny; but that is not the question! The exports to the United States 
from Lyons and Bol-deaux alone, thanks to the reduction of duties, secured 
by the treaty, are valued at eighty millions. You lose, then, by trick and 
delay, the means of recovering from the United Statics a hundred times 
more than you give. You do France an injury, an immense injury, for the 
sake of a few petty pretensions to self-respect, and the exercise of a little 
diplomatic skill. M. Bignon has told you that he thinks twelve millions 
will suffice; that he thinks too well of the American Government to believe 
that it will use its rights, and, virtually, restore the duties; but has the 
honorable gentleman any grounds for his belief? Shall we, in this way, 
hazard on an individual opinion, to whatever respect it may be entitled, 
the prosperity of France? the commerce, the industry, of our two largest 
manufacturing cities? What shall we sav to our constituents, gentlemen, 
if in three months time we should learn that the duties are restored, that 
our ships are excluded from the American ports, that our silks and • our 
wines are no longer admitted, that the looms of Lyons are idle 
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been successively given to Don Miguel and Donna Maria, but a lively 
sympathy, a strict alliance, a community of efforts responsive to a commi- 
nity of principles and interests. Grentlemen, I conceive that those consi- 
derations did not operate with the Government of the Rei^ration. It had 
other supporters, it irelied for assistance upon the Holy Alliance, upon Go- 
vernments avowing its o\yn principles. It was of less importance to them 
than to us to injure the United States. 

To return to the question, gentlemen, for I do not wish to tire the 
patience of the Chamber, I say, then, thatrin my opinion France is truly 
indebted to the United. States; that positive calculations have been produced 
to show us the amount due. In the speeches of those who have opposed 
the Treaty, I have found neither the same exactness, nor the same strict- 
ness of calculation; and, in fine, the compensations spoken of, cannot, in 
my opinion, be admitted to be just. The question of justice being establish- 
ed, I think we should bedanger, by the non-execution of the Treaty, all 
the interests of our true policy, as well as of our commerce. Ji 

No other guaranties are given me against these dangers, than men ' 
opinions and pure hypotheses. I have more faith, gentlemen, in the acts, 
and I may also say, in the language of our Government; it is charged witii 
the superintendence of our foreign relations, and certainly it deserves to 
be believed, when, it warns us of danger in this portion of our affairs. 
Convinced as I am that the consequences of a rejection will be disastrous, 
and that if the Chamber adopt that course, it will be succeeded by a bitter 
but superfluous regret. I cannot assume the resposibility of a refusal: I 
shall give my vote for the bill. — [Approbation.] 
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Gentlemen, the honorable members who have defended the bill during 
the session, lay much stress on the commercial regulations embraced in 
the Treaty. I will follow them in this discussion, not that I cannot add 
other considerations to those which have been opposed to what has been 
said, in proof of an absolute debt on the part of France,^ to the United 
States, but I feel that the debate is too far advanced to permit me to 
take up your attention on that point. 

In the course of debate upon the commercial part of the question, it has 
been affirmed, that if we do not adopt the proposed treaty, we shall jeopard 
our relations with the United States, and shall so compromit them as to 
produce consequences not only grevious, but frightful and disasti'ous. 

The orator whom you have just heard has explained very clearly the 
principles which ought to govern nations in their commercial relations. 
I am surprised that, after he had so well explained them, he did not make 
the application of them to our true situation. In fact, gentlemen, Ihe 
days of. wars of custom-houses are past, with enlightened nations, with 
those who understand and practise a sound commercial theory. We no 
longer impose duties to injure a neighboring people. We impose them 
because it is our interest to do so; and, as we know very well that retalia- 
tions are bad, we renounce them altogether. 

What is the position of the United States with respect to us ? In order 
to show that, I am forced to go back to the treaty of cession of Louisiana^ 

Sii I am under the greater necessity of doing so, since the honorable H. 
achatel has treated so lightly the 8th article of the treaty of Louisiana, 



upon which the whole mestion rests. When Napoleon desired to cede 
lA)uisiana to the United States, it was not a litigated right which he wish- 
ed to cede to them. Spain had made a full and entire abandonment to us. 
The cession on her part was not completely executed; but the French au- 
thorities had been several months in Louisiana, in order to receive posses- 
sion, and which was much desired by the inhabitants. 

It was in this state of things that Napoleon concluded the treaty of ces- 
sion. The Spaniards, who had protested at first, no longer thought of op- 
posing any obstacle to its execution. M. Lambot, as Prefect, to^ posses- 
sion, in the name of France, and the American authorities received from 
the French authorities, and not from those of Spain, the possession and 
the propei*ty of the State. 

No doubt then exists as to the entire right of France; no doubt as to 
the honest intention and the importance of the two conditions of the cession; 
a sum of eighty millions, of which twenty were applicable to the claims 
of the United States, for losses which their commerce had suffered from 
the commencement of the war between France and England; such was the 
first condition. Observe, gentlemen, that it was then acknowledged by 
the American Plenipotentiaries themselves, that this sum of twenty mil- 
lions, wa£( probably greater than the amount of the well-founded claims, 
and they even expressed a desire that France would renounce all claim to 
any excess there might be. This merits your attention. 

Tou see upon what footing, even in the conditions of the definitive trea- 
ty, the claimants value the losses for which they demand compensation; of 
themselves, and without the charge being made, the Americans acknow- 
ledged that their demands were probably too high. The second condition 
of the cession, stipulated by art. 8, promised, /orerer, and not temporarily, 
to Frenchmen, all the advantages attached to nationality in Louisiana. 

M. Duchatel has endeavored by figures, to show that those advantagea 
were of little value, and to prove that they do not merit the importance 
which has been attached to them. In the mean time, gentlemen, it is cer- 
tain that the United States firmly refused to perform the 8th article, when 
they urged their pecuniary claims, and when France demanded the execu- 
tion of the 8th article, they refused to recognise the obligation. It is only 
in 1831 that they appear to consent to the recognition, and then they ob- 
tained tlie abrogation in the treaty which is now proposed for your sanction. 
It is not then a trivial right; an imaginary right; so much the less so as 
it was to have been enjoyed for ever. 

We have not forgotten, notwithstanding what M. Duchatel has said re- 
lative to the proposition of the United States, the extent of Louisiana, that 
immense territory, extending from the Gulf of IVJexico to the Pacific 
Ocean, and which the current of population from the East to the West of 
iforth America, is daily recovering from the state of nature. The greater 
the advancement of the United States of America, be admitted to be in 
their commercial relations, or home industry, the more important you 
must acknowledge the right we should have enjoyed in Louisiana, to have 
1)een; its importance is such indeed that at the end of half a century, that 
right would have yielded not merely an advantage of thirteen or fourteen 
thousand francs, as has been said, but incalculable commercial bene- 
fits. 

What has been given as compensation for that advantage? A temporary 
reduction of duty on our wines, a reduction compensated in another place^ 
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by a similar reduction of duties upon American cottons. It is objected 
that there is no similarity in the cases, that our commerce required a re- 
duction of duty upon cottons; without doubt; but why not suppose that 
the commerce of the United States equally required a reduction upon those 
of wines? What proves that it does not? Tou agree that their consump- 
tion of wine augments every day; it is therefor^ evident that it is to their 
advantage to facilitate that consumption. 

In relation to national preferences I say frankly I think we may dispense 
with belief in them. If our wines are preferred to those of other coun- 
tries, it is because our wines are much better; not from any particular re- 
gard, or individual kindness^ of which I believe there is very little in 
matters of trade. 

The soundest calculations are those upon which the United States of 
America act« because they are essentially a commercial and calculating 
people. They are so considered by every one who has lived in the United j 
States; by all who have had intercourse with their merchants, or with their i 
cabinet at Washington. We are asked, if we believe that the Governmefll ** 
of the Union will see this treaty rejected, which it regards as concluded^ 
without some resentment? If it were necessary to reply to that objectioni 
I should perhaps have to raise my voice, not against the United States, bat 
against those Ministers who have placed us in a position to excite such a 
fear. 

In fact, the treaty was ratified by the United States of America, on the 
2d of February, 1832. Nothing prevented the Ministers of the King 
from receiving the news of that ratification during the month of Apri£ 
following, and as the Chamber was then in session, from communicating 
the fact to it. Instead of which, the treaty was only brought to the Cham- j 
her, during the two sessions of 1833, and always in such a manner as to | 

Srevent immediate action. A great number of laws were presented for 
iscussion, before that which was to confirm the treaty. 
We do not dispute the right of the Chamber to debate one law in pre- 
ference to another; but we do say, that the Ministers having a reasonable 
assurance of a majority in the Chamber, might have easily have obtained 
a favorable hearing for the law relative to the treaty with the U. States. 
They did not endeavor to do so, and we find ourselves to day almost compell- 
ed to accept this treaty. In a word, we are placed in a position in which a re- 
fusal will appear almost an outrage to thegovemment with which we treat 
Is that the position we should occupy? Have the Ministers nothing to re- 
proach themselves with? Do they wish to make the vote of the Chamber 
of Deputies a mere registering? Is it not with this law, as with those 

Slanting supplementary appropriations, and which are proposed to us in- 
e name pf necessity 9 with the words — ^the expense has been incurred, and 
must be repaid. If such a situation produces difficulty, and some little 
loss of dignity, it is not the fault of the Chamber; gentlemen, yon know /^ 
to whom the fault belongs. r 

But, gentiemen, if you do not accept the treaty you endanger an imwa> If^ 
tant commerce. The United States will absolutely exclude your sub * 
You put to hazard all the tariffs which regulate your commerce with fte ^ 
United States. In reply to that assertion, I only suppose one thing, nane^ ' ^ 
ly, that in fact the United States have no interest in admitting your siBto; j^ 
that it is their interest to exclude them, and to modify their tariff of duties. ^ 
Now I ask you, after the treaty shall have been ratifickl, and the paymmt ^^ 
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made^ what is to prevent the United States from changing their tariff and 
excluding our silks? It would be here only a delay of four or five years. 
In fact, notliing is less certain than the pretended danger; and as I said at 
the beginning, that nation which is essentially calculating and prudent, 
will regulate its conduct by its commercial interests. In stating that the 
Americans would renounce the French silk trade, and relinquish the con- 
sumption of articles to which they give a preference, hear in what language 
'the /Minister of Foreign Affairs expressed himself yesterday. The words 
are very important; I request tlie attention of the Chamber: 

"There is no necessity for laying stress upon considerations of public 
order, which are inseparable from the question. I will only observe to the 
Chamber that^ if by a decision, which I must be permitted to call deplora- 
ble, there should be suddenly produced any great discouragement in many 
branches of our industry, any great disturbance in our foreign markets, 
it would multiply considerably the chances of disorder in our country; 
and that the least of these inconveniences would oblige us to do for Bor- 
1^ deaux, for Lyons, and for other cities, what we have been compelled to do 
for La Vendee — ^to increase our military establishment. It would not be 
necessary that this increase should be very great, to absorb the saving 
which is proposed for the relief lOf the tax-payers.'' 
I, read a little farther: 

« As to the responsibility for events and consequences from this moment, 
gentlemen, it no longer rests with us; our task is finished — ^yours com- 
•mences." 

Thus, gentlemen, you see in what light you are to consider the discussion. 
If you reject the law, you are told, tlie commerce of silks and wines of 
f'rance will cease in America; this interruption will inevitably induce dis- 
turbances at Lyons, and even at Bourdeaux; and these disturbances will 
be productive of such violent movements, that it will be necessary to in- 
crease your military force. 

And these words fell from the lips of the Minister of Foreign Affairs! 
Observe first, gentlemen, their effect abroad; for you must know that this 
tribune has its echoes; that the language here uttered reverberates to a 
distance, especially when it falls from the mouth of a Minister /of the 
King. 

Henceforward, gentlemen, all nations having commercial relations with 
us, either essential or advantageous to our industry, are invited, are encour- 
aged, to bring forward their claims against us, well or ill founded, and to 
carry their pretensions as high as they please; since all then can threaten, 
idN^r the language of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to interrupt their 
commerce with you in case of refusal, and involve the nation in the most 
violent troubles. 

It is of little importance, when the consequences may be so serious, that 
liie language of the Minister was addressed to. the Chamber of Deputies, 
to the elected Representatives of France. Now, if in effect it should hap- 
pen, by any misfortune, that the labours of the silk manufactories of Lyons 
should be suspended, that the products should remain on hand, that new 
troubles should break forth in consequence, in the second city of the king- 
doniy to what cause would they be attributed? Who would be pointed out 
to fhe animosity of the workmen, suffering with hunger and distress? You 
^^jou who have refused to vote for a treaty oppressive and burdensome to 
France. 

9 
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Recently an article has been pointed out to you, inserted in the Official 
Journal, which exposed the Chamber of Deputies to the animosity of the 
army, on account of a reduction which they voted in the war budget* The 
Ministers of the King have honestly disavowed that article; it is only to be 
regretted that it has not been explained how it came to be admitted in a 
journal, where no political article can get access without their order or au- 
thority. It is not in a newspaper article to-day that an attack, no less se- 
vere, has been made upon the Chamber. From this tribune even has it been 
proclaimed to the workmen — if employment fails, if the commerce in 
silks, which feeds you, languishes, declines, or is threatened with annihila- 
tion, you may attribute your miseries to the Chamber of Deputies, which 
refuses to sanction a treaty perhaps unjust, but which they ought to accept 
as a necessary sacrifice, in order to purchase thfe continuance of our com- 
mercial relations. 

In making this explanation, gentlemen, I certainly do not arraign the 
intentions of the Minister, whose words I have recited; but I cannot avoid 
remarking, that this language, intended to make an impression upon your ){ 
minds, will have a wider range and a more dangerous te^idency. 

In this state of things, as I do not participate in those fears, so I hope 
you will not; and that above all, gentlemen, you will not accept the treatjr 
as a yoke which you must bear. I think that if it were for us to determine 
the clauses of the treaty, we could propose an amendment, and offer to treaty 
if I may so express myself, by compromise; and in order to terminate all 
discussions, we could vote a sum of ten or twelve millions; but to grant that 
only on condition of obtaining justice for our claim under the 8th article of 
the treaty of Cession of Louisiana, seeing that this article possesses much 

Sreater importance than has been given to it — an importance acknowledged 
y the United States themselves. 

But we are debating upon a treaty which we cannot modify. Then let us not 
hesitate to reject it; a refusal will not be the signal of a rupture* between 
the United States and France. Tlie immediate consequence of a rejeiction 
will be, an overture for, ^nd conclusion of, a new and more equal conven- 
tion, based upon right and justice, in which the interests of France, and 
those of the United States, will be botii attended tow 
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Gentlemen: The question submitted to you is of so much importance, ^ 
that I hope you will listen with attention to the i*eflections wbi«h the \ 
. Reporter of your Committee is charged to present to you. 

Numerous objections has been raised against the bill which is sub- 
mitted to your deliberations. Never has a more spirited opposition been 
manifested; never have discordant opinions been more effectually concen- 
trated in order to defeat a proposition of the Government; in thi»y thwe 
is nothing to surprise us. Witli some, the difficulty lies in embracing, in 
all its parts, a question so complicated; with others, it is a very nationi 
desire of ei^caping from a pecuniary sacrifice, which is never yield^ to 
but with repugnance; and we too, gentlemen, we have deplored this sacri- 
fice; and it is only after a long discussion of the inconveniences ui 
advantages of the treaty; after having maturely weighed the justice of the 
American claims, that our conviction has been formed, and that we haTO 
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decided, out of regard both to the moral and pecuniary intei*ests of the 
country, to propose to you the adoption of this bill. 

The objections which have been presented to you may b6 divided into 
two classes: general objections, and particular objections* I proceed to 
examine them in succession* 

The decrees of Berlin and Milan were just in their application to the 
commerce of the United States, since the Federal Government did not 
make its flag respected, — This objection has been twice presented at this 
tribune. I shall only examine it in regard to the public morals, wliich, as 
M. Lamartine has said, is the highest of all interests. 

Our honorable colleague, M. Bignon, has said to you, <^that a neutral 
Government, placed between two belligerant parties, which does not mi»/;e 
its flag Vespected by one of them, has no right to demand that it shall be 
respected by the other." These woi-ds have been pronounced with so much 
assuramce as an axiom of public law, that I have considered the proposi- 
tion in all its aspects, in order to determine its correctness,* and after a 
^ mature examination, I do not hesitate to declare, that it is immoral and 
contrary to the first principles of the law of nations. It might be made 
the fundamental principle of a code of maritime depredatioii; and this I 
proceed to prove. • 

In order that a neutral vessel placed between two belligerant parties 
may make its flag respected, it is necessary to admit, at least, that it have 
the necessary strength to command and obtain «this respect; otherwise, you 
■justify injustice by injustice. I reject this justification in the name of 
humanity and reason. It would I'esult from the principles avowed by 
M. Bignon, that weakness justifies spoliation. A merchant vessel 
belonging to a neutral power, might, find herself under the guns of an 
English frigate; she might be forced to submit to an examination of her 
papers and merchandise. This operation at an end, she might resume her 
voyage, and meet, perhaps fhe same day, a French cruiser; and because 
she had sufiered a visit which she had not power to prevetit, she might be 
seized and condemned. Here is an exemplification of what is given to us 
as a principle of the law of nations. ' 

Fortunately, I can oppose to M. Bignon a most respectable authority; 
and that authority is himself. 

To render the proposition of our honorable colleague admissible, see 
•tow it would be necessary to modify it. A neutral Grovernment placed 
between two belligerant powers, and strong enough to defend the honor of 
its JlStgf ought to make it respected by both parties. This is precisely 
what the Americans did. As soon as they had a respectable navy, they 
declai*ed war against England; and that in order to make their flag 
fespected. Well, notwithstanding this perilous situation, at war with a 
maritime power like England, depredations were committed hy us on 
4heir commerce. These depredations arje entered on one of the lists which 
"were used in calculating the indemnification. 

Again, it has been said, << As it is easy to demonstrate that in the course 
^of the 'War, and by means of the war, the Americans have, in different 
Ways, obtained much more than a compensation for their losses, it follows 
:Uiat the estimate of indemnification, in the present case, should be reduced 

Tery low.'' 

It is, perhaps, for the first time, that the legitimate benefits derived by a. 
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neutral nation, from the natural extension of its commerce, are ui^ed as 
a compensation for its losses, caused by a violation of the law of nations, 
"and for which it claims satisfaction. Undoubtedly the United States, 
under the circumstances w which they were placed, and with their wise 
policy, did profit by occurrences which unsettled the whole world. The 
victims of the fury of all parties — ^the oppressed of all nations — all those 
who sought a refuge from the general storm, found protection and safety 
in the United States. They carried there, some their wealth; others their 
talents and industry. Thus, in the course of the war. and by means of 
the war, their population and -their resources were increased. It is by this 
means, and by their commerce, that they have raised up a maritime force, 
to which ,we shall, one day, owe the great blessing of the liberty of the 
seas. 

But, I ask you, what is there in common, between these causes of pros- 
perity and the claims of quiet citizens, who, against all right — all justice, 
have been violently stripped of their property, and ruined by illegal con- 
fiscations? How can the prosperity of a State.be a compensation to aa ) 
unfortunate man reduced to misery.. 

A Gk)vernment is the natural protector of its subjects: it cannot aban- 
don their cause without compromitting its dignity. As the private indi- 
vidual cannot enforce his rights, his Government is under an obligation 
to make them respected: it is a tacit convention between the members of a 
society, and the power which represents it. A citizen may aband in his 
rights; a Government never. Such are the principles of the law of 
nations, which it is in vain to endeavor to obscure by sophisms. The 
American Gk)vej7iment presents in this case an example by which all free 
Governments would do well to profit. No one can reproach it for this. 
In claiming indemnification for its citizens unjustly despoiled, it but i 
discharges a duty. It is yours to examine whether the demand is just or 
unjust. No othwer consideration ought to iftfluence your deliberations: 
and the justice of this claim has been constantly acknowledged for twenty 
years. 

Our colleague, the Deputy from Eure, has said to you — that debts 
from one State to another, are not such as improve by age: — thus the 
older a debt is, the more justice there is in refusing to pay it. This is a 
principle of morals entirely behind our age, and one which I cannot 
admit: besides, the present question is not concerning a debt from one 
State to another; it is a debt from a State to the citizens of another coun- 
try : it is not the Federal Government that has suJBered; it is tlie Amtrican 
merchants that have sustained the dams^e for which reparation is 
demanded. 

I will now answer an objection presented by M. Boissy d'Anglas — the 
American Government ought to take into consideration the sei^vices which 
France rendered to the United States, during the war of independence^^ 
Undoubtedly the armed intervention of France was a great assistanoe to 
the United States in their contest with England. The Americans have 
not forgotten it: the remembrance of the bravery and discipline of the 
French army; of the good conduct, disinterestedness, and skill, of its illiis- 
trious chief, Marshal Rochambeau, will be always popular in the United 
States: but it is h^re that we may say, the services of one State to another 
do not improve by age. It was not only by sympathy in the independence 
and liberty of the English Colonies that the French Government Vas led to 
fwm an alliance with them: it determined to efiace, if possible^ the dis- 
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^ace which it had contracted by the Treaty of 1763; to weaken England, 
and restore the balance among the maritime Powers. That war had not a 
sentimental object; it had a political object: it was for the interest of 
France that it was undertaken. This service rendered to the United 
States, from calculation, does not in any manner justify spoliations, which 
have been committed to the prejudice of American citizens. 

It is proposed to us to follow the example of the Restoration, which was 
never willing to acknowledge the American claims. It is certain that there 
has been more sympathy with the Republic of the United States since the 
Revolution of July, than existed under the Restoration; there is no need 
of his explaining the reasons. However it would be unjust to say that the 
Ministers of the Restoration denied the justice of the American claims; 
ihej acted like debtors who honestly acknowledge their debts, but never 
pay them. The Minister of Foreign Affairs has explained to you with 
great clearness the different phases of the negotiations which were carried 
on at that period. You have seen that the Americans were not willing to 
join the powers* which coalesced against France, and profited by our disas- 
ters to exhaust our Treasury. If the United States had entered into the 
Holy Alliance^ they would have had nothing to ask of us at this day* 
They are blamed for having resumed the negotiation after. tl|e Revolu- 
tion of July. It is said they have been too impatient. Observe, gen- 
tlemen, that they have been negotiating for twenty years; certainly 
if they have shown some impatience to come to a conclusion, I can- 
not reproach them for it; much less discern in that circumstance a suffi- 
cient cause for refusing them justice. The Ministry of which M. Casimir 
Perier was President has been censured with bitterness; it has been said that 
no other Ministry would have approved the Treaty. The present Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs has nobly refused the exception. No complaint, as 
I have already said, was raised at the time against the Treaty. The deci- 
sion of M. Casimir Perier was drawn from high political considerations. 
It was necessary to extend our commercial relations; to revive our then 
languishing manufactures; to draw closer the bonds of friendship with a 
free people, who had received with enthusiasm the news of the Revolution 
of July. And what was reijuired to accomplish all that? A simple act of 
justice, which did honor to the nation and its Government. Motives wliich 
were then very powerful, appear to have lost their force to-day. But, gen- 
tlemen, is our future so certain that you arQ willing to risk a rupture with 
a friendly nation, which, under the Directory and under the Empire sub- 
mitted i;o so many violations of the law of nations, without committing 
against us a single act of hostility; and which, at the crisis when the Em- 
pire was sinking, was at war with our most formidable enemy? And to 
enable us to dispense with being just, I ask you, have we made an eternal 
compact with peace? 

I have now arrived at the last general objection which has been present- 
ed to you against the Treaty. You have been told that '* for eighty licenses 
the United States were willing to liberate France from her whole debt to 
to them. Napoleon falls; it is not eighty vessels that are admitted into 
oiur ports; they arrive by hundreds, without any condition, and from what- 
ever country they may come.'' It is hence concluded that the American 
Government complains with a bad grace, after having been so largely in- 
demnified. 

Gentlemen, I am embarrassed to know how to treat this objection* It 
has been said that it was not serious; and if I did not know that the speak- 
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tr who has stihrnitted it to you (M. Bignop) has a character as serious as 
his talents are elevated, I should be tempted to believe it. It is necessary 
then that I should resolve to examine it seriously. 

^ There is a great difference of opinion as to the value of the licenses 
"which were issued by the Government during the Continentalj blockade. 
I think I recollect that they were then very much sought after, and that 
they bore a considerable value. In estimating theny at 500,000 francs, (and 
I do not think that this estimate is exaggerated,) it was a sum of forty 
millions that the United States would have received as a compensation for 
the indemnification due to them. The fall of the Empire brought about 
^another order of things. Peace was re-established, and the ports of France 
were opened to the commerce of all maritime powers. How can any one 
assimilate the exercise of a right common to all nations, to privileged li- 
censes which would have profited only a single nation, and which would 
3iave conferred advantages from which the others would have been exclud- 
ed? This, gentlemen, surpasses my conception. If the United States I 
had been allowed to bring into France the products of the Colonies, '' 
they would have reaped great advantages, which might have sei'ved to in- 
demnify their citizens, because these colonial products were then of con- 
siderable value: but when, peace was made, this kind of merchandise fell 
in consequence thereof to its natural price, and nothing remained to the 
merchants, of whatever cbuntry they might be, but the profits of ordinary 
commerce. These two situations were very different, and, as I have just 
said, no similitude can be established between them. 

M. Bignon affirms that after the Treaties of 1800 and 1803, the United 
States were expressly engaged to France not to suffer any violation of their 
essential rights; and from this he draws the conclusion, that because the 
United States did not resist from the beginning the aggressions of Great i 
Britain, they have failed in. their engagement towards France. In such ] 
jserious matters the first duty is exactness. Well, gentlemen, I have read 
those treaties, and there is not a word in them of what M. Bignon has '! 
told you; there is not a passage from which one pan even infer such an en- 
gagement It is not true, moreover, that the United States submitted quietly 
to tiiie outrages of the two belligerant powers. The Embargo which has 
been spoken of, the non-intercorurse acU ^^i above all, the war of 1812, 
prove that we cannot, without injustice, accuse them of not having sustain- 
ed their dignity as an independent nation. 

A great ,deal has been said about the cession of Louisiana. Fxaggera- 
Hon is an oratorical art, as well as any other; but it ought not to be made 
oise of before an assembly of grave and enlightened men. There is no one 
among us who does not know that the Emperor ceded this Colony only be- 
cause he knew that he could not keep it. In ceding it to the United States 
he saved it from the grasp of England; and eighty millions were the price 
of this politic cession. You have been told of the immense inju^ry thatha3 
been caused by the infraction of the 8th article of the Treaty of 1803. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, by the aid of very simple calculations, 
has demonstrated to you that the compensation established by the reduction 
of the duties on our wines, and, I will add, by the removal of the import 
duties upon our silks, is advantageous to our commerce; and that we can- 
not lose such an advantage vidthout disturbance in our manufacturing and 
commercial towns. 

After having exhausted the series of general objections, I come now to 
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the particular objections; to those^ at least, which appear to be of a nature 
to fix your attention. 

I ought, first, to repel an inconsiderate reproach, which I have Jbeen sur- 
prised to hear from the mouth of a colleague who has been present during 
the deliberations of your Committee. 

It relates to the list comprising twelve vessels seized before the 1st of 
November, 1810, and condemned subsequently; that is to say, after the ab- 
solute revocation of the prohibitory decrees., " I reveat this fact;*' sjvys 
M. Bignon^ ^Uhat the Chamber may see with what indulgence the Ameri- 
can claims have been listened to.'' 

Here I do not wish, and I ought not, to accuse M. Bignon of any thing but 
a want of attention or of memory; and I would be understood as making 
this reservation. He has forgotten that we brought to bear, with all the 
force of which we were capable, the motives for not admitting this list, and 
that we carried the respective values outside of the estimate of those ac- 
knowledged as just; (vide page £4; j submitting the question, ev^n, to the 
^ decision of the Chamber. No, gentlemen, there has been in the discussions 
of your Committee, neither partiality for the immoral system of confisca- 
tion, nor indulgence towards the claims which have been the consequences of 
it We have considei^ed ourselves as arbiters in a transaction' in which 
it was necessary to bring together and reconcile opposing interests; We 
have also taken into serious consideration our actual situation, and the ir- 
reparable damage which might be caused to our commerce and manufac-- 
tares, by the rupture of a treaty which the United States have looked upon 
for three years as a thing accomplished^. 

Do not sufier yourselves to be seduced, gentlemen, by assertions which 
are hazarded, but which events will not fail to falsify. Our honorable col- 
league has told you, with an affirmative tone, that the rejection of the treaty 
would have no influence upon the relations of friendship and commerce that 
exist between France and the United States; that we need not fear any 
augmentation of the duties in the ports of the Union, either upon our 
wines or our silks. Gentlemen, do not place confidence in such assertions; 
they might draw you into a decision, for which you would be alone respon- 
sible to the country, and of which, enlightened by experience, you would 
one day bitterly regret the sad results. 

What particularly interested your committee, was to know, whether we 
did or did not owe indemnification to the United States. The debt has 
never been denied, not even, as I have told you, under the Restoration. 
The only dispute has been about the amount of the sum due. We have 
made a compromise; but what| is a compromise? It is an agreement, say 
tl^e writers on public law, by which, without deterwiining precisely upon 
the justice of the opposing pretensions, there is a relaxation on both sides, 
until the parties come to an arrangement. It is in politics the means of 
terminating peaceably the difierences which spring up between two inde- 
pendent nations, whose interest it is, to live in friendship. It is, above all, 
in this view, as a compromise, that your committee has considered the 
treaty of 1831. If it has discussed secondary questions, it was, that it 
might have the right to say to you, that the estimate of the indemnifica- 
tion had been maide conscientiously, and after mature reflection; for as to 
the fundamental question, to ascer^in whether you ought to adopt the pro- 
posed bill, it has only consulted the good of tiie country; and has been 
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influenced in its decision only by motiyes of jnstice, and of political and 
commercial interest. 

Some speakers have attacked the bases of valuation upon which we ha^e 
proceeded, for determining the amount of the indemnification. I will not 
here return to the calculations which have been presented to you, either 
in the report of your committee, or at this tribune. I will cite to you one 
fact, which will prove that we have adopted the most moderate rates 
in the calculation of our estimates. We have estimated only at 13,000 
francs a piece, the whole number of one hundred and thirty-four vessels, 
for which indemnification was allowed. I ask of all the honorable mem- 
bers of the Chamber, who know any thing about ship-building, who know, 
above all, the value of manual labor, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
whether it was possible to adopt a lower standard of value. 

I come, finally, to the objection which appears to have made the greatest 
impression upon the Chamber. •^It is not to the United States,'* it has 
been said, "that France will pay the twenty-five millions, but to some 
speculators who have purchased at a low price the American claims." Gen- ) 
tlemen, even if the assertion were true, we ought to accept the treaty; but 
it rests only upon vague rumors; we have required that one fact should be 
cited, one single faci>— we have not been able to obtain an answer. Well, 
gentlemen, I will myself cite to you a respectable authority, which will 
prove to yoi^ what little confidence you ought to plaee in the rumors of 
which I have just spoken. An honorable member of the bar of Paris, 
who has been an advocate in the Court of Cassation, M. de Lagrange, 
who enjoys general esteem, has addressed to me a letter, of which he has 
authorized me to make use. I find in it the following passage:^ 

<< M. Bignon has insinuated, that the indemnification had become the 
prey of speculators. Leaving aside the great publicity of the commission 
for liquidation sitting at Washington, I am led to think that he has been 
incorrectly informed, because the numerous demands for documents which 
I receive from the United States, are addressed to me individually by the 
owners of the captured vessels, I have formerly defended.*' 

At the close of this long and painful discussion, I have only to present 
to the Chamber some general observations. 

I am not astonished at tlie differences of opinion, which have sprung up 
on the subject of the treaty of 1831. These difierences existed also among 
your committee. It was only after having consulted all the documents; 
after having received all the explanations, which it was possible to obtain; 
after having ascertained the truth of all theofiicial statements, and of all the 
calculations, that your committee, of which M. Bignon was one, decided 
unanimously to acknowledge, that the demand of the United States was 
just in principle; and by a majority of eight voices against one, that the 
rate of indemnification had been conscientiously regulated. 

Now, gentlemen, I would say, if I did not know your loyalty, that you 
have the power of refusing to be just; that there is no superior tribunal to 
which an appeal can be taken from your decision. It is precisely because 
your position is such, that you ought to guard yourselves against all influ- 
ence of position or party; against all prejudice arising from personal in- 
terest. The question is one of justice.. It is, above all, to nations that are 
free and proud of their liberty, that it belongs, to give to the world lessons 
of high morality. Be assured, that the enemies of your revolution await 
Vith anxiety the issue of your deliberations; and that they would applaud 
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a resulty which would have the eSeet of separating two nations^ whicb 
ought to remain united in the interest of lib^jr and civilization. 

Our true position in this.respect^ could not escape a man so enlightened 
and of so pure a patriotism as M. Bignon. <<It cannot be disputed," he 
has saidy <<that when a treaty has been three years in existence, the Go- 
yemment to which its stipulations are advantageous, has a right to believe 
that its benefits are fully secured. Such is in fact the situation of the 
Federal Grovemment. This Gk)vernmelit would have to .complain, not of us, 
butof our cabinet, for having been so long left under the persuasion, that the 
stipulations of 1831 would be confirmed. The sacrifice w^hich you will 
make under these circumstances, you will make, (and it is important that 
the Federal Grovemment should be convinced of it,) to a delicate and gen- 
erous sentiment, for which it will give you credit,'* 

I wish, iudeed, that the sacrifice of which M. Bignon speaks, may be 
made to ^ sentiment of delicacy and generosity. Those sentiments agree 
perfectly with justice and public interest; but from whatever motive 
you may decide in favor of the treaty of 1831, you will not the less have 
rendered an eminent service to your commerce and your m^^nufactures. 

See, gentiemen, what England did in a situation similar to thi^t in which 
we are placed. The United States claimed indemnification for spoliations 
committed upon their commerce. The English Parliament did not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the justice of their claims, and thirty-two millions were 
allowed to the United States. 

Gentiemen, in coming to this tribune to deposite your votes in the urUf 
ask yourselves, if you are willing to become responsible for the conse- 
quences of a rupture of the trea^; if you are willing to answer to the 
country for the disasters which it may bring upon your commerce and 
your manu&ctures. It is at once a question of justice and of national 
interest. It is under this double aspect that it has been viewed by your 
committee. It persists in its conclusions. 

M. Bekrter. 

I request the Chamber not to close the general discussion until I have 
addressed to the Minister of Foreign Afiairs a question which appears to 
me to be of the greatest importance, in respect to the principal object of 
the law. If the Chamber will permit me to make the inquiry, I will limit 
myself to a single question. 

Yesterday, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in endeavoring to show how 
the list of indemnifications, amounting to 25,000,000, had been regulated 
upon fixed bases, presented to you, in four distinct classes, the objects of 
the American claims. Leaving aside the first of these classes, I pass to 
the second. It concerned American vessels seized before the United States 
could have known of the decree of Rambouill^t, in the ports of St. Sebas- 
tian,* Bilbao, and Les . Passages. According to the notes which I have 
taken of his speech, the Minister said that there were in these three ports, 
twenty-eight Aiiicrican vessels and thirty-five cargoes, which were taken 
possession of by the French agents; and he even remarked, that the 
American vessels entered those ports onlyhipon the invitation of a French 
commander, M. Thouvenot. 

It is proper to add, gentiemen, thi^t according to the Minister, the 
vessels seized at St. Sebastian, Bilbao, and Les Passages, are almost the 
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only onei^ as to the value of which there are any data that are at all certain* 
The sales made in those ports have served to fix this value^ and give an 
average of 221,462 francs and 20 centimes; so that according to the calcu- 
lations of the Minister, the thirty-five vessels and cargoes confiscated in 
the three Spanish ports by the French agents, would present a total value 
of 7,851,873 francs; and it is for these 7,851,873 francs, that the confis- 
cated vessels are included in the tot^l allowance of 25,000,000. 

Thus, according to the Minister, in giving 25,000,000 to the United 
States, 7,851,873 were given to them for the vessels confiscated in the 
ports of Spain. 

Now, I ask the Minister how it is, that the French Grovernment, treating 
with tlie United States, for the redress of all their grievances suffered from 
France, among which are included an amount of nearly 8,000,000 for the 
confiscations made in Spanish ports, has paid no regard to the treaty by 
which this claim has been settled, and definitively settled, between Spain 
and tliej United States? The terms of the treaty concluded the 22d of 
February, 1819, between the Spanish Government and the United States, } 
are substantially as follows: 

The Spanish Government cedes the Floridas to the United States. The 
stipulations, which were the conditions of this transfer, framed in the same 
spirit with the cession of Louisiana in 1803,- by the French Government, 
are these: 

** The two high contracting parties, animated with the most earnest 
desire of reconciliation, and with the object of putting an end to all the 
differences which have existed between them, and of confirming the good 
understanding which they wish to be forever maintained between them, 
reciprocally renounce all claims for damages or injuries which they them- 
selves, as well as their respective citizens and subjects, may have suffered, [ 
until the time of signing this treaty. | 

**The renunciation of the United States will extend 

'M. To all the injuries mentioned in the Convention of the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1802. 

" 2. To all claims on account of prizes made by French privateerSf and 
coTidemned by French Consuls^ within the territory and jurisdiction of Spaifu 

'^ Article il. The United States exonerate. Spain from all dtemands in 
future, on account of the claims of the citizens to which the renunciations 
herein contained extend, considering them entirely cancelled, and under- 
taking to make satisfaction for the same to an a^ amount not exceeding five 
millions of dollars. 

Finally, "Article 14. The United States hereby certify, that they* have 
not received any compensation from France For the injuries they suffered 
from her privateers, consuls, and tribunals, on the coasts and in the ports 
of Spain; for the satisfaction of which, provision is made by this treaty; 
and they will present an au^entic statement of the prizes made, and of 
their true value, that §pain may avail herself of the same in such manner 
as she may deem just and proper.'' 

Thus, gentlemen-— 

A Membjbb. 

Those are not seizures made by Government^ but by privateers. 
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Thb Pbesidbkt. '* 

M. Berryer has not finished. Let him speak* Tou shall answer him 
directly. * 

M. Berryer. ' , 

** For the injuries they sufiered from these privateers, these consals^ and 
these tribunals, on the coasts, and in the ports of Spain. '^ The objects 
of the indemnification are, then, the seizures made in the Spanish ports. 
You see, gentlemen^ that the Government of the United States receives a 
compensation for this class of its claims in the cession of the Floridas; 
that the Grovernment of the United States obliges itself to indemnify its 
own subjects for the damages caused by the French Government; and 
that, in fine, the claim of the United States, if claim there be, is trans- 
ferred to Spain^ which, in its turn, may prefer claims against France. 

This would then be a question between us and Spain; and the United 
States are completely uninterested in the seizures, the confiscations, and 
the condemnations, which took place during the French occupation of 
Spain. Thus 8,000,000 are to be deducted from the 25,000,000 i^hich we 
allow. It is on this point that I ask an explanation. 

Several Members. 

It is not difficult to give it 

• M. Berrter. 

I 

We shall see. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. ' 

The explanation which the honorable member asks, is not difficult to 
give. The treaty of which he speaks, and of which I have but a very 
imperfect knowledge^ as it does not at all concern France, has nothing to 
do with the question of the vessels seized at Bilbao, Les Passages, and 
St. Sebastian, in 1809* These vessels had been attracted into those ports 
by the invitations of the French Genel*al who commanded them, on the 
part 'of France. They were seized, and were not captured by privateers; 
they were not tried before French tribunals; in fine, they did not come 
within any of the classes just enumerated. I should like to have before me 
the treaty of which the honorable member has spoken, in order to make 
the comparison. These vessels had been attracted into the ports of Bil- 
baoy Les Passages, and St Sebastian, by the invitations of the French 
Governor. 

On the lOtli of February, 1810, a secret order was issued to seize the 
vessels and their cargoes, and to bring them into *Bayonne. It was then 
that they fell under the decree of Rambouillet, which directed that they 
should be sold, and the proceeds deposited as consignments. Afterwards 
came the decree of Trianon, which ordained that the money thus deposited 
as consignments should be transferred to the public treasuty. 
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Tlyese are the facts as thejr transpired between the Ametncan Gtoyem- 
ment and the French Government. 

The treaty which has just been cited, had for its object to settle the 
debt of Spain to the United States of America; and by no means to settte 
the debt due by France, to the American Government arising from 
eve\its which occurred within the Spanish territory.* 

' These ships were seized in Spain, but ^ere taken to France, and there 
confiscated. They are by no means comprised in the treaty which has 
just been spoken of; they were very legitimately included in the calcula- 
tion of the estimates which I submitted yesterday to the Chaniber. 

M. Berbter. 

I believe that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is not very familiar 
with the treaty of 1819, did not comprehend the terms of that treaty when 
I read it. 

It is evident that the question here is as to the indemnification granted 
hy: the Spanish Government, on account of claims founded on lists of cap- 
tures, proceeded upon by French tribunals and French consuls, in the 
Spanish territory. 

These are the terms of the article. Permit me again to read it. 

A Membfr. — And the transfer to Bayonne. 
M. Berrtek: 

The transfer to Bayonne. You will see if ^ the Treaty does not sqiply 
to that. 

What do the United States give up? And what do they receive in 
exchange? 

[M, BerryeVyj reads the Treaty again.] 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has told you, that the Treaty has no 
relation to any thmg which interests France, or to any tiling which France 
may owe. But, on the contrary, the 14th article relates specially to what 
the United States might have demanded from France, and these very 
pretensions they give up to Spain. 

It is then evident that this is a satisfaction granted by Spain for claims 
which the Grovernment of the United States might urge against France, 
since the United States thought themselves obliged to declare that they hsA 
received nothing on account of them from France. 

Now, we shall clear away all that is equivocal in the case* 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has prepared a statement of losses, de- 
predations^ and confiscations, which he has valued according to uncertain 
biases at 25^000,000. 

He has pointed out^ besides, two or three classes which would raise the 
debt to twenty-eight millions. Since he has collected with so much care aH 
the documents which could proye the prizes made by French privateers, and 
lite condemnations pronounced against the United States, has he prepared 
another list diBR»rent from tb^at on wMch the estimateft of this Treaty are 
made? 
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Frftiice luw never been' subjected to dny other claims by treason of the 
ceriduct of her Consulsy of her Agents, of her Triboiials. 

It is evident that w& are paying eight milHonis which Spain has already 
paid. 

Tre MiirisTER OF FdttEiGN Affa^crs. 

Not one of these vessels was captured by French privateers; not one 
was pronounced upon by French Consuls; not one was prnounced upon 
by French Tribunals; consequently, there is not one to which the article 
just spoken of is applicable. They were confiscated by an order of the 
Cabinet, [^fter some difference as to the right of thejloor,-^] 

M. Mauguin. 

« 

This incident was sufficient to show you how little the matter has been 

F exitmined. In truth, what was the first word spoken by the Minister of 

Foreign Afiairs.^ It was, that he had a very confused recollection of the 

Treaty made between Spain and the United States for the cession of the 

Floridas. ' 

What! the Minister has a confused recollection of a Treaty which ought 
to form one of the principal bases of the negotiation! 

During the peridd of our great wars, the ports of Spain being open to 
us, our privateers carried their prizes into them,' and our Consuls pro- 
nounced condemnation. 

The United States then.*had a right to Ilems^nd indemnification firoiji 
Spain, beciause it was in Spain that the injury was committed; and from 
France, because it was the French that caused the injury. 

It became indispensable then to know what prises were taken into the 
ports of Spain by our privateera: it became indispensable to know, what 
claims of the United States were paid by Spain by means of the cession of 
the Floridas: and, in truth, it is impossible to arrive at an exact knowl- 
edge of our debt without first knowing the portion of it which has been 
paid by Spain. 

In the Treaty of 1819, the United States estimafted their claims at five 
millions of dollars. This single estimate proves that they had forgotten 
nothing; it proves that a great part, at least, if not the whole of the da- 
mage done by our marine to the marine of the United States was {laid by 
the cession of the Floridas, and, consequently, Spain may one day have 
ekoBis to urge against us, and we shall be exposed to pay twice on the 
same account. 

This is not the only case, gentlemen, which may serve to show you how 
imperfectly this matter has been examined. Tou have been spoken to con- 
tinually about the Treaty for the cession of Louisiana; but there are some 
things which have not been mentioned. I have seen, by the report of your 
GMDunittee, that iSsffy Iwve not at all attended to ikoA IVeaty. 

Wheli the French Ministers ^mnmied of tiie United States reporatfmi 
for the iiguries which resulted to France from the non-execution of iiie 
Treaty of 1803, it is pretended that the United States ofiered to grant to- 
our shipping, the privileges «f the most ftvored nation, inpon condition tha 
we would grant tiie same advantages to the American shipping. 
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The United States could not hold this language; it was contrary to the 
Treaty. Your Ministry, if they had acquiesced, would haVe proved that 
the Treaty was not understood by ttiem. 

According to the Convention, we ought always to enjoy in the ports of 
Louisiana the same privileges as the most favored nation. — [Bmialjrom the 
Mmsterial henck.'\ I have ascertained its truth: the 8th article provides 
that in the ceded ports of Louisiana we should enjoy forever the same pri-* 
vileges as the most favored nation. Whenever I affirm a thing, you may 

be sure that I have ascertained the truth of it. 

* 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

' That we shall see presently. 

M. Mauguin. 

Be it so ! We shall see whether there are two diflTerent editions of tie ■ 
same Treaty. 

[M. IsAMBBRT haivis to the Speaker the text of the Treaty.] 

M. Mauguin. 

Here is the text: 

" Art. 8. In future, and forever after the expiration of the twelve years, 
the ships of France. shall be treated upon the footing of the most favored 
nations, in the ports above mentioned.'' 

The Minister of- Foreign Affairs. 

Look at article the 7th. 

M. Mauguin. 

I 

Look at article the 7th! It is very long, but if you wish I will read it 

to you.— [Fc5/ Fes/] 

The' Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

You will see that they have assured to France, for twelve yeslrs, the same 
treatment which their own vessels have, and*— 

[JVoise.] 

M. Mauguin. ' 

^^ Art. 7. Shall be admitted during the space of twelve years, in the 
ports of New Orleans, and in all other legal ports of entry within the 
ceded terrritory— 

From the Mniaterial bench. — ^For twelve years ! 
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M. Mauguin. 

That is what I said. For twelve years we were to be exetnpt from duty 
in the ceded territories, and we were to be treated forever in the ceded 
ports upoti the footing of the most favored nation* — [Fes/ Yes! That is i^] 

But this is one of the conditions of the cession of Louisiana; conse- 
quently, it is a paH ot^ the price of that cession. 

The United States could not impose upon the exercise of our right a 
new condition of reciprocity. We were entitled to enjoy it without reci- 
procity. 

We had the right in the. ceded ports for twelve years, to pay no more 
than the Americans themselves, and we had the right forever to pay no more 
than the most favored nation; and if the United States have failed to perform 
those conditions, it does not follow that our right has ceased. It is like a 
sale of real estate, upon which the seller may always return if the price is 
not paid. Here the rules of the civil law are applicable; they belong also 
\ to the law of nations. Then all the reasonings which have been presented 
at the tribune in explanation of motives, .and even in the report of the 
Committee, are done away. The matter has not been sufficiently studied; 
our right has not been made known to the United States. 

They may have been ijgnorant of it, or they may have disregarded it. 
Be it so; they negotiated for themselves; but you, you were charged to 
negotiate for France; how then is it that you were ignorant of our treaty, 
and ouj* rights? . ^ 

It has been said that the Restoration was upon the point of negotiation 
when it was overthrown. This is an error; and I shall relate a particular 
fact in regard to it, which will have influence, and which, moreover, does 
honor to a man now in misfortune. [Hear! Hear!'] 

The Chamber appointed Messrs^ Madier de Montjau, Berenger, and 
myself, Commissioners for the purpose of conducting the trial of the late 
Ministers of Charles X, and we went to Vincennes, In order to proceed 
with the interrogatories. It is needless to say, to' you, tliat these interro- 
gatories were conducted^ as they ought to be in every criminal case; we 
gave M. de Polignac, when we were interrogating, some time for rest; and 
daring the interval, we entered into Conversation. We were speaking, I 
do not know how it happened, upon the subject of the American claims; I 
appeal to the recollection of my colleagues; and the expression of M. Po- 
lignac does him honor; when these claims were mentioned, he cried out, 
under the impulse of National feeling, **Take care, we do not owe them 
any thing; I have studied the question; we do not owe them any thing!" 
This exclamation was uttered with so much energy, that it showed a pa- 
triotic feeling, to which I am happy always to do justice. I told M. de Po- 
lignac so at the time. We read his secret correspondence on the subject 
of the' East, and we then found, with astonishment I confess, that his 
policy was frank, firm, and French; more so, perhaps, than the policy of 
the existing ministry. {Intevniption.'] 

Since .chance has led me to speak of the old Ministry, I here express- my 
regret, that when I was called upon by the Chamber of Peers^ for my evi- 
dence, the accused Ministers seemed to be afraid of my deposition. Their 
fears determined me to abstain. I should only have stated, however, in 
regard to M. de Polignac, the t^o facts of which I have just spoken, be- 
cause tkey do him honor; and I should also have stated, in favor oif M. 
Peyronnet^ a fact which is equally hondrable to him, [jMcdamations^ which 
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18, thai we are indebted to him^ and to him alone, for the recall of the 
fugitives from the army of Spain. [Disturbance*] 

I return to the question* Here, then, are two circumstances which shew 
that the question has not been studied. In the first place, no attention has 
been paid to the treaty with Spain; and in the next place,. the treaty made 
between us and the United States, respecting the cession of Louisiana, has 
beeii misapprehended. I will add, that the examination of this question, 
as it respects the commercis^l relations of France and the United States, 
has been equally neglected. The United States furnish us with raw ma- 
terials, cotton, woods, and tobacco. France consumed in 1832, thirty-three 
millions of kilogrammes of cotton, of which twenty seven millions came 
from the United States. As the United States send us their raw mate- 
rials, thiey have the greatest interest in maintaining with us relations of 
commerce and friendship. We have a like interest I confess. We our- 
selves ought to seek to preserve a good understanding with the United 
States; but it is not the less true, that to them in general, belong the ad- 
vantages of our relations, and we have proof of it in the comparatiye 
amount of navigation between the two countries, during the four years 
from 1829 to 1832. In these four years we have sent to America 279 ves- 
sels, of which the tonnage was 79,018 kilogrammes. The United States 
have sent us 1815 vessels, of which the tonnage was 854,000 kilogrammes. 
They, then, no^ we, have enjoyed the advantages of navigation; they, not 
we, have profited by them. Thus, you need not fear reprisals on their part 

What, then, is the language of the Minister in this respect? If you re- 
ject the treaty, says he, you may expect reprisals. But have not the States 
also to fear reprisals on our part? We have our rights, our interests, to 
defend, as well as they; let us defend our interest and our rights. 

I will not leave this tribune, without saying a word in reference to a ^ 
consideration presented yesterday by the Minister, at the dose of his { 
speech. How! the people of other countries are told that if we reject the 
treaty^ we have reason to fear that troubles will break out in our cities, 
and among our manufactures! 

Has the Minister forgotten that we are now negotiating with Englatid, 
and that he is furnishing her with arms against us? England will say to 
him that she also possesses the power of exciting commotion in France, 
and that she will exercise it if we oppose her demands* It will at 
length be necessary to yield, or pay all that is asked of us. With such s 
policy, and such considerations, diplomacy is degraded; a nation is dis- 
rraced. And when a Government is obliged to say that it always trem* 'j 
Dies at the- idea of popular commotion, it leads the world to think that it 
always trembles at the idea of a foreign enemy. 

A MsMBEB. — ^Very well! Very well! 

M. MAUGiTiKr. 

This shows but little knowledge of France. France, (and her .Gtnrem- 
ment ought to be like her,) never trembles, either before popular commo- 
tion, or foreign arms. 

The MimsTEB of Fobeign Affaibs. 

BenfleDai^y the Government finds itself placed in a very strange pod- 
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lion. It is charged with explaining a treaty, a treaty which is warmly 
assailed. This treaty, the Crovernment, since it has signed it, considers 
as just, wise, and politic* In order to prove that it is just, it becomes 
necessary to shew that the Grovernment with which it has been concluded, 
has a right to the indemnification which is granted. Yet, when the Go- 
yemment is accomplishing this task, the Minister of Foreign AJSairs is 
accused of speaking as an American Minister would, and of defending the 
interests of the American Gk>yernment. 

What do you wish us to do, gentlemen? Do you wish us to come here 
wd say that the treaty which has been signed, is neither just, nor wisey 
nor politic? It is that in truth which is asked of us. 

You are indignant, because we attempt to prove, that in granting twent- 
ty-five millions as indemnification to the Grovernment of the United States, 
we are only paying a just and real debt Then you are indignant, because^ 
hAving inserted commercial stipulations in the treaty, we endeavor to 
demonstrate that those stipulations are conducive to the interests of botib 
countries. 

And when, in fine, the Grovernment, obliged to call upon the Chamber to 
reflect upon the consequence of an act so serious as the annulling of a 
treaty of this kind, directs its attention to the effects which might result 
from a disturbance of the general state of our commerce, we are told that 
wp are denouncing France to foreign natioils, as a couniry which can be 
swayed by the tempest of popular commotion. 

Grentlemen, I repeat it, what are the arguments that you wish the Gk>- 
vernment to make use of? How can it justify the treaty, if not by speak- 
ing the truth, and stating the real consequences which the rejection of the 
law will occasion? 

The Gk>vemment is then obliged to tell the Chamber the'whole truth; 
it is obliged to .say to it, that in granting the twenty-five millions, it has 
granted them for a real debt, and that, if it is obliged to pay this sum to 
the United States, it is not the fault of the Government; it is the fault of 
the situation in which it finds itself placed. I repeat it, it is highly ne- 
Cje^sajry that you should know the principles upon which it has been deter- 
mined to agree to this sum of twenty-five millions. 

The Grovernment is equally obliged to inform you by what considera- 
tions of policy it was decided to admit the commercial stipulations which 
are inserted in the treaty, and it is obliged to warn the Chamber of the 
consequences of the determination which it is about to make. This is not 
betraying the interests of France; it is only telling the truth to the Cham- 
ber, and tp France; for it is one of the conditions of this Government, that 
the truth should be spoken at the tribune. 

The Grovernment has been very often accused of serving foreign Govern- 
ments, because it has spoken the truth, and has warded the Chamber of 
the consequences which might follow its determinations: but, gentlemen, I 
repeat it, it is a characteristic of this Government to speak out openly, 
and hefore all the world. 

I come now to, the question of the Treaty of Louisiana. 

It appears to me tihat we agree about the facts. There is a provision in 
the Treaty of 1803, by which France reserves toFrencJi vessels^ in.thp 
ports of her ancient Colony, all the privileges which belong to vessels of the 
llnited States, for twelve years, and at the expiration of the twelve yearSf 

10 
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the privileges which belong to the most favored nation. Tliese are the 
facts; they are not disputed. 

.What was the difficulty? The American Grovernment had offered to the 
vessels of every nation in Europe^ the same privileges as their own vessels 
enjoyed, upon condition of reciprocity. The English Grovernment had 
accepted the privileges thus offered^ on condition of reciprocity. 

The French Government demanded^ in the ports of Louisiana, the same 
privileges which were enjoyed by the vessels of the United States, on the 
ground that the English Gkivemment possessed those privileges in all the 
ports of the Union, not excepting those of Louisiana. Out of this demand 
there arose a dispute, which lasted several years, which did not belong 
particularly to tlie present Government, which this Government did not 
originate, but which it found in existance when it came into power, and 
has conducted to its termination. The dispute was this: 

The American Grovernment said, <<Do you think that in granting to the 
English Government, upon condition of reciprocity, the privileges which 
belong to our own vessels, we have conferred upon them a favor? If so, 
you have a [right .to it; we offer it to you: Are you not willing to take it 
on the same condition? If not, we say that you yourselves acknowledge 
it is not a favor, and of course the article is not applicable.'' 

The French Grovernment maintained, on the contrary, that it had the 
right to the advantage without the condition; to the privileges of Americao 
vessels without reciprocity. 

« 
lif . Demjlrcay. 

That is evident! 

Thf Minister of Fobeign Affairs. 

Which was right and which was wrong in this dispute? I assert that 
it is now perfectly immaterial, inasmuch as the Government of the United 
States has yielded on this point, and has acknowledged the right of France, 
for some reason or other, whether it be from conviction or from weariness 
of the controversy. 

I say again, it is of little importance: from the time that the right of 
France was acknowledged, there has been no further dispute. 

What then occurred? The Government of the United States said, that 
to make an inequality between the different ports of the Union, was contra- 
ry to the American Constitution. They wished to negotiate with France 
on this subject, and to purchase the right which France had,- and which 
was conceded to it Thus, after acknowledging the right, they consented 
to negotiate, and offered an equivalent. 

The question now submitted to the consideration of the Chamber, there- 
fore, is this: the point is not to ascertain which was right or wrong — 
the French Grovernment or the American Grovernment; it is to ascertain 
whether the French Government, in negotiating respecting this right, and 
in parting with it for an equivalent, has done an act hurtful or useml to the 
interests of France. 

We have endeavored to demonstrate that the French Government, in 
surrendering the right acknowledged to result from the 8th article of the 
Treaty of Louisiana, and accepting an equivalent in exchange, has done 
only what is reasonable and advantageous; in order to prove it, I have 
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showily on tbe one hand, the value of the right, and the value of the equi- 
valent upon the other* It is clear that that is the only way to settle 
the question. 

The right conferred on France by the 8th article of the Treaty of 1803, 
was to national treatment forever in the ports of Louisiana. 

What is the difference between the treatment of the French flag now, 
and that treatment to which it would be entitled if the provisions of the - 
Treaty of Louisiana were recognised and applied? In other words, how 
much more does the French flag pay in the ports of Louisiana, than it 
would pay if placed on the footing of the American? 

We have shown that since the Convention of 24th June, 1822, by \vlv!ch 
all discriminating duties — all I repeat, were abolished between the UniroJ 
States and France, there, does not exist in any of the ports of the Union, 
not excepting those of Louisiana, a single difference between the French 
and the American flags, except the duty of five francs per ton. Thus the 
advantage we renounced would have been a saving of five francs per ton 
upon French vessels entering the ports of Louisiana. 

Such is the advantage we have yielded. We sought for an equivalent, 
and, in doing so, calculated the number of vessels and the amount of ton- 
nage entering the ports of Louisiana. We have shown that durin g a pe- 
riod of fourteen years, not more than seven or eight French vessels, on an 
average, came to' entry in those ports each year. I have not .the precise 
number before me, but I stated it yesterday to the Chamber. 

The result, however, was an annual advantage of 14,000fr. deduced 
from the average of fourteen years. It is then this saving of 14,000fr. 
which the French Government renounced for French commerce; it had de- 
prived French commerce of just so much money. 

Now what have we in return? We have shown that the equivalent of- 
fered us was an important reduction in the established dutiea upon our 
wines, a reduction producing a saving to the amount of 800,000 francs per 
annum. 

M. Demar^at. 

There is the error. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

We have demonstrated it, and M. Duch^tel has again proved it this day. 
The Government has exchanged an advantage of 14,000fr. per annum for * 
one of 800,000fr. per annum. 

M. Demar9at. 

There is no comparison. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The only difference is, that the benefits secured to French commerce by 
the Treaty of Louisiana were perpetual, whilst the advantages resulting 
from the tariff of wines is only for jten years. We have observed, that 
difference should be taken into account, just as it would be in commer- 
cial affairs. 
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Nothing is easier fhen to compare the saving resulting from 149000fr. 
-per aniium for ever, with 800,000 fr. per annum for 10 years; and when 
the comparison is made, it will be seen that in seven or eight years Ihe 
latter will equal the former. 

This is what^I said yesterday; it is correct, and capable of demonstra- 
tion with the most rigorous precision. I said that the French Grovemment 
had not betrayed the interests of France in renouncing for the benefit of our 
commerce a perpetual advantage of 14,000fr. per annum, in exchange for 
800y000fr. per annum during ten years. We did not admit that right to 
be negatived which belongs to France by the Treaty of 1803; we have on 
the contrary obtained an acknowledgment from the United States of the 
validity of the right claimed by the French Government under the 8th ar- 
ticle of that Treaty; and after that adcnowledgment we have exchanged 
this right for another, which appeared to us more advantageous. 

As to the Spanish Treaty, the reason why it lis not fresh in my memory^ 
is because it was not a Treaty between France and a foreign coutitry, but , , 
between two foreign countries. -^i 

I say, merely, that taking the articles such as they are in that Treaty, 
there is not one of them which is applicable to one of the vessels mentioned 
in the account I presented yesterday; not one of those vessels was captured 
by a French privkteer and carried into the ports of Spain; not one of them 
was condemned by a French Consul upon the Spanish Territory, nor pro- 
nounced upon by French tribunals after having been seized and conducted 
into the Spanish ports. They make a class altogether special and pe- 
culiar. 

General Thouvenot, the Commandant at St Sebastian, had, wlfl[ Aft 
authority of Government, attracted to the ports of Spain, a great nuAflfor 
of American vessels. There came a decision of the Cabinet, Which order- 
ed these vessels to be conveyed to Bayonne; oh arriving at Bayonne, titey 1 
"^ere seized and sold by a retroispective application. 

[Much noise in the Chamber,] 

Whatever may be the sense of the Treaty spoken of, and which at this 
moment I do not examine, it is in no way applicable to the vessels \AAc\k 
figure in the account which I have submitted to the Chamber; nor does it in 
any way invalidate the calculations which I presented. 

As for the commercial question, I shall leave the care of defending that 
to the minister of Finance, and to those of my colleagues who are oetter 
versed in tlie matter than I am. 

I ask pardon of the Chamber for the new explanations into which t have 
entered to-day, after having occupied their attention two hours, yesterday; 
but I was unwilling to suffer objections made to pass without r^ply. I 
wUl conclude. J believe I have replied to all, but if the question again 
comes up, I will ask permission — 

M..GuizoT, Minister of Public Instruction* 
And M. dc PbHgtiac? Toii forget 
Tibs Ml^isTifeii oi" lPovi£i6^ AniJM. 
Ton are right 
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Gtentleihen, I am indeed pained to be under the necessity of explaining 
tbe facts cited by the honorable member (M. Mauguin) who preceded me. 
I do not believe it just^ I do not believe it correct to bring forward in this 
tribune, a man whose pi*esent situation should excite interest, whatever he 
may have done, whatever crimes he may have been guilty of towards 
France. 

I have taken care to reply at first to the facts alleged by the honorable 
member who spoke last I have explained to the Chamber that the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Afikirs of 1830, after having in a first interview endeavor- 
ed to repel the demands of the American Minister, in the ordinary way of 
refusing to admit them, had immediately yielded to the generosity and no- 
bleness of his character, and abandoned that ground as untenable. That 
in an interview which took place the 11th January, 1830, he had recog- 
nised the debt of the French Government to the Americans for ships de- 
stroyed at sea, and that he had even characterized that act as an act of pi- 
racy. That in another interview of the 12th February, 1830, he recog- 
nised the debt on the part of the French Grovernment, on account of cap- 
tured and confiscated vessels, the price of which had been deposited as a 
consignment. I have said, in fine, that a few months before the Revolution 
of July, two negotiations was set on foot between the Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs and the Minister of the United States, one of which was official, 
and the other confidential; that in the official negotiation the American Min- 
ister recapitulated all the concessions which had been successively made 
by the Minister of Foreign Afikirs. In truth the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs endeavored, in the note which he sent in answer, to retract some of 
those concessions; nevertheless he admitted the greater part of them. The 
notes exist; and, indeed, I should be sorry to be compelled to dwell on this 
point. 

I have said, that while the official negotiation was in^progress, a confi- 
dential negotiation was likewise going on; that the Minister of the United 
States had offered to the Minister of Foreign Afiairs to treat upon the 
question of Louisiana, which was the point of difficulty, on the terms which 
nave since been admitted in the treaty of 1831; that at the request of the 
Minister of Foreign Afiairs, a confidential memorandum was given to him 
on the 20th May, containing those offers; that in a confidential letter dated 
May 31st, the Minister of Foreign AffiEiirs had demanded fsuilier explana- 
tions; which explanations were given the 15th of June, and were then 
verbally admitted by him to be in appearance sufficient; to which he added, 
that he intended to present a counter-project, with a view to terminate the 
difference. 

The above I had the honor to state, and I now repeat it here. I am 
sorry that a person should have been cited as authority in contradiction of 
this statement, now in the position of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
whom I have been speaking. I am convhiced that the language he used 
to the honorable member was only in general terms, and that those words 
may be made to accord with the facts I have recited. [Calls for the ques^ 
Hon from some members^ others cry ^ '^ 6to on.**] 

M. ISAMBEBT. 

Gentlemen, I wiish to say a W(Krd 6r two. [^(fuesHohf quesHmu] It 
appears to nie that somiething fartlier may be said relative to the seizure of 
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the vessels in the ports of Bilbao, St Sebastian, and Les Passages. I 
have some facts to state on that subject, which I think the Chamber ought 
to hear. [YeSf yes; go on.] 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has supposed, that France was not a 
party to the treaty concluded between Spain and the United States in 
1819. It is true, France did not concur directly in the treaty, or take 
part in the negotiation; but in attending to that transaction, we perceive 
that France was concerned in it most specially. In fact, it appears, from 
what M. Berryer said yesterday/that the treaty encountered serious difficul- 
ties on account of the situation of the Floridas. Spain refused to ratify 
it. The time assigned for the ratification elapsed; and the President of 
the United States, in a message to Congress of the ITih December, 1819, 
explained to Congress the consequence of the refusal to ratify, takhig into 
consideration the particular situation of the Floridas. 

The President of the United States consequently announced to Con- 
gress, that as the time for the ratification of the treaty had expired, and 
in order to terminate the affair, the Spanish Government should be 
informed, vessels of their nation would be no longer received in the ports ' t 
of the United States. Moreover, they specially demanded the iuterv^n- 1 
tion of England and of France for obtaining the ratification. 

All this is explained in the most formal manner in the message of the 
7th December, 1819. 

France employed her interest as well as England, to secure the ratificar j 
tion of this ti*eaty, which embraced particular stipulations. The treaty 
was ratified on the part of Spain, on the 24th October, 1820, after the 
revolution of 1820, which restored the Government of the Cortes; and 
then the ratification followed on the part of the United States. Thus it 
appears, that the ratification of this treaty was in some sort due to the 
good offices of France and England; and in this treaty is found the 
important clause which has been quoted. 

It has been said that this clause did not possess the general character 
attributed to it; that in all cases in which the prizes* were not made by 
French citizens, nor pronounced upon by French consuls, it was evident 
these 5 or 6,000,000 of dollars for inden[inification could not be considered 
as justly lessening the claims of the United States. But the stipulations 
of the treaty are general; the treaty embraces all the seizures wmch were 
made in the ports and on the coasts of Spain. 

For from the moment that the Government has laid hands on the prize, 
what does it matter whether it was taken by a cruiser or regularly con- 
demned? It is evident, tiiat the act is equivalent to a regular seizure; and 
as the seizures took place in the ports of Spain, those vessels could not 
have been brought to the ports of France without the concurrence of the 
French consuls. 

The Spanish Grovernment, by indemnifying the United States for prizes 
by which France profited, undoubtedly has a claim for the amount on 
France. But Spain is indebted to us; and it will be very easy to make 
her every compensation. 

It is evident, therefore, that the United States cannot make good their 
claim under that head; the sum is 8,000,000, and the debt should be thus 
much reduced. 

Grentiemen, I think it was not ioaproper in me ta lay these facts before 
the Chamber; and I believe that the Minister of Foreign Affairs has, by 
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BO meansy dl*awii from the treaty those inductions which he submitted 
in defence of the negotiation. 

M. DuproY, 

I demand the floor. 

Th£ Pbesideitt. 

Gentlemen^ shall the question on the bill be taken? 

[The Chamber decided that the debate should end, and the question be 
taken. The first article of the bill was then read.] 

* ABticle 1st The Minister of Finance is authorized to take the necessary 
measures for carrying into ejBTect the first and second articles of the Treaty^ 
signed on the 4th of July, ISdl^ between the King of the French and the 
United States of America; the ratifications of which were exchanged at 
Washington on the £d of Fe!)ruaryy 1832; and by the terms of which the 
sum of twenty-five millions of franca is to be paid by France. 

Several members requirifig a call of the HousCf it was caUedf and the 
haUot then taken^ the restdts of which, were: 

Number of Members present^ - * - 344 

Majority of the whole^ - - - - 173 

Votes in favor of the BUI, - - - 168 

Votes against the Bill; - - - 176 

8o the bUl was refected. 

There was much agitation in the Cliamber, which immediately adjourned. 
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Since the preceding pages were printed, an error has been discovered, 
which is here rectified. At page 9, it is stated that after the Minister 
of Finance had communicated the bill for carrying the Treaty into efifect, 
on the 1 1th of June, 1833, there was no further action on the subject during 
the session. For the paragraph containing this statement, the . following 
must be substituted. 

Thuksday, June 13, 1833. 

t * 

General Lafayette. 

• 

Gentlemen, the rapidity with which pur labors are now conducted, and 
feelings of duty, oblige me to make some observations on the order of the 
day. A Treaty with the United States was proposed and presented to 
you by the King in his speech at the commencement of the last session. 
I shall make no observations as to the delays of various sorts, which have 
occurred, arid shall confine myself entirely to what was the other day sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Finance. I shall not enlarge upon the senti- 
ments of justice, national honor, and propriety, with regard to a nation, 
which alone refused to unite with our enemies in 1814 and 1815; I may 
observe, however, that if it had done so, its claims would have been long 
since settled; just as those of the other hostile pow.ers were. I will add, 
that if it had consented to charge a third power, England for example, 
with this affair, it would have been adjusted also. But the United States 
would not present themselves as an enemy; they chose rather to wait until 
they could come forward with their claims in an amicable manner. 

Nor will I dwell on one of our great interests, the greatest of our ma- 
ritime interests — the liberty of the seas — and as we cannot place much con- 
fidence in such a coalition as was formed during the American war, be- 
tween the squadrons of Russia, Spain, Holland, and France, I think that a 
union of our navy with that of the United States, ofiers the only chance, 
under present circumstances, of having that liberty assured. I will con- 
fine myself to one of our nfiost important commercial interests. I regret ' 
that our colleague, M. Fulchiron, is not here, as he could repeat the cal- 
culations which he made for me the other day. The city of Lyons alone, (I 
will cite but one example,) carried on a trade with the United States to the 
value of 55,000,000; since the Treaty, to which the United States have 
agreed, was made, this trade has arisen to 80,000,000, and will be 100,- 
000,000 by the 1st of next January. 

I could also recall what has been written by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Havre, to one of our colleagues; I could speak of our wine growing 
districts. But I will merely make one observation, which is, that unless 
the question of the treaty bo terminated, during this session, it is much to 
be feared that the American Congress, when it meets in December iie:^^^ 
will take measures to restore things to the state in which they were, pre 
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vious to the treaty, in consequence of the neglect of the subject during two 
of our sessions. I leave you to judge how injurious this would he ti our 
commerce* 

After these short observations, and under the idea that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs would support me in what I have said — and he has just 
told me that he would, I shall conclude by answering beforehand, one ob- 
jection which may be raised; it will be said, that in tliis affair I am a good 
American* Grcntlemen, t am proud of that title; it is dear to my heart: 
but I tbink no one will say I have ever been other than a good Frenchman. 
I therefore move that this question be placed in the order of the day^ as 
soon as possible, in order that you may take it up before the end of the 
session; and my recommendation, if I may use the term, is, that after, a 
proper examination, the great interests which I have cited may not be 
forgotten. 

The President. 

I must observe to General I^fayette, that there will be a meeting of the 
Bureaux to-morrow, for the purpose of examining the law of which he 
speaks. 

M. Odier* 

I second the motion of General Lafayette, on account of the interests 
of French Industry. About the treaty itself I say nothing; but I hope the 
Chamber will take it up, as soon as possible after tlie report on the bill 
has been presented. 

Tuesday, June 18, 1833. 

M. Benjamin Delessebt. 

Gentlemen: The Committee charged by you, to examine the bill relative 
to the treaty, concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, between France and the 
United Sates, has demanded a number of documents and reports, which 
must be examined, in order to obtain a complete knowledge of so impor- 
tant a transaction. 

The committee was soon convinced, that a conscientious examination of 
fliese papers, would require much time; and that, at so advanced a period 
of the session, its labors would have no definitive result. It regrets, that 
from motives which the Government only can explain, the bill was not 
presented earlier to the Chamber for discussion* It regrets this so much 
thel more, as it is convinced of the importance of a treaty, wiiich essen- 
tially interests our maritime commerce, our agricultui:^, and our manu- 
factures. 

Several chambers of commerce, particularly those of Paris and Lyons, 
have manifested an ardent desire that the business should be speedily 
terminated. 

The committee would be satisfied if, after a deeper study of the question, 
it could enlighten the Chamber with regard to the justice of the claims al- 
leged by each of the parties to the treaty, and which fo^m the basis of it; 
but Bs time does not allow a definitive report to be . iQade on the subject, it 
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bers itself as the oi^an of tiie Chunber, in expressing the wish that 
treaty be communicated^ at the opening of the next session; &nd that 
I fesult may be stich, as to strengthen the bands of friendship, widch 
F must ever exist between two nation? so long united by common interest 
and sympathy. 

Genbral Lafayette. 

Gentlemen: 'ITie Committee named on the day before yesterday, con- 
ceived that it should not delay for a single instant, the communication yOu 
have jtist heard. I shall not myself enter into a question, on which my 
opinion and sentiments are well known to you. I had the honor to repest 
them the other day to the Chamber; it will, however, permit me to pro^ 
claim here once more, my deep personal regret, and my intimate coirvTc- 
tion, that as soon as the Chamber is enabled to do that which depends oti 
it, in this important and urgent affair, it will acknowledge ,aa fdlly as I do, 
not only the perfect justice, but also the immense bearing which it haq upon 
our manufactures and our policy. 

The Ministeb of Foreign Affairs. 

The Government has already expressed, through me, the great impor- 
tance which it attaches to the discussion of this law. It has twite pw- 
Bented It to this Chamber, and its greatest desire was, to have had it de- 
bated during this session. The reproach cast upon us, of having presedted 
the treaty too late, is, I think, unmerited. The Government tound giroat 
tlilficultics lit first; it had reason to be apprehensive respecting the fete of 
the law, and endeavored to overcome the difficulties, by assembling all His 
documents calr:ulated to throw Hglit upon the qiiestiou. - < 

It did not, for itself, need any of these documents, to be convinced, that 
the treaty was good, useful, and just; but all the documents had been de- 
manded, and it wai necessary to obtain some from America— nor areall 
yet collected, which are calculated to throw light on the question. The 
facts transpired twenty years ago, and much trouble was required to col- 
lect those we have already; and tlie motive Which influenced the Goveni- 
nient, in delaying the presentation of the treaty, was precisely its desire 
to give the Chamber ample information. 

Count Javbert. 

I am well aware, gentlemen, of the caution with which so delicate a 
subject should be handled; particulnrly as it is atreatyconcluded, in which 
the word of the-l^ncfa Government is engaged, wanting only the sanction 
of the Chamhef, %hrch is always necessary when payments are to be 
made. Nevertheless I should be sorry the session should end under the 
impression likelj to be produced by the report you have heard, and tbe 
spcecli of our honorable colleague, General Lafayette. 

I am not so far under the inlliicnce of sympathetic feelings, as that hon- 
orable gentleman. I do not intend to enter into the discussion, but I think 
that the public should know, and the United States should not be ignorant, 
that serious objections have arisen against the treaty in question; objec- 
tions which render a minute examination necessary. , For we are not dis- 
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posed to vote away'such an enormous sum as twenty-five millions, wit)<^ 
examining the treaty in all its bearings. We should be abaptloning :il 
the rights of the Chamber, if we did not make an express .reservatioii n 
this case. 

Let me here observe, that some few years since, under the restoraV'in. 
a negotiation was entered into on the subject; and if I am rightly info!;)!*). 
instead i»f twenty-five millions, we could have got off much chc - •* r 
{Laughter.) I should not wish to have it thought, that we had settles! u- 
matter; a treaty may be modified with the consent of both parties: iLnfi 
perhaps, in this case, it may be proper to see if this should not be di»i»t. 
I think we should take into consideration the circumstance, that at a for- 
mer period, we could have arranged ' the affair with the United States on 
much lower terms. It would be singular, if the Government of July should 
be worse treated by them^ than that of the Restoration; our sympathy 
would be rather burdensome to us. 

The President. 

I think that the discussion should go no farther, as we cannot now enter 
into the merits of the question. The right of the Chamber is clearly es- 
tablished; no treaty of the sort nofw presented to us, is perfect, or can be 
carried into execution in any of its parts, until the Ch'amber has given the 
Government the means of executing it. Nothing can be considered as de- 
finitive, which is subject to the vote of the Chamber. The foreigner, who 
enters into contract with our Government, knows that well; for every one 
must know the capacity of the party with whom he enters into engage- 
ments; and our Constitution is not only a rule for ourselves, but also serves 
to warn those who treat with us. 

This principle is understood by all. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
acknowledges, that the vote oi the Chamber ought to be preceded by cverj- 
document which can inform the members relative to tlie treaty, as he is 
occupied in obtaining them^ and engages to submit them to the Chamber 
at the opening of its next session. They will then be examined, with tlie 
most serious attention. 

(jiMo farther notice was taken of the Treaty during this session^ which 
ended on the 26th of June. The next session began on the 23d of Decern 
ber, 1833.) 
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